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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
IRAQ—PART U - 


VQ iO! 1/1 No. 1 

IRAQ: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1956 

Sir Af ichtt&i Wright to Mr. Setwyn Uoyd, (Received February J2) 


(No, 43, Confidential) Bagdad. 

Sir, February 8, 1957. 

Internal and General 

When 1956 opened Nuri as-Said was still 
in power. He had been called from a sick 
bed in London in the summer of 3954 to 
become Prime Minister for the twelfth time 
at a moment of internal weakness and dis¬ 
turbance, During fracas twenty years of 
national life the average duration of 
Governments has been three months. For 
a Prime Minister to have remained in the 
saddle for fifteen months was unusual. At 
least eight former Prime Ministers, all of 
whom hoped to become so again, and the 
many younger politicians who aspired to 
the office, were manoeuvring restlessly for 
what each hoped would be their turn. 

2. Since his serious operation in 1954 
Nuri’s own health appeared to be quietly 
improving. Like a great vintage claret he 
conveyed the impression that even after 
nearly seventy years he had much of his best 
still to give. 

3. Behind Nuri was emerging slowly the 
figure of the young King Faisal II. now 
22 years of age. and showing signs of pos¬ 
sessing many of the qualities of his 
grandfather, Faisal 1. Modest and quiet, 
something both of a sportsman and of an 
artist, he was developing an interesting 
knowledge and grasp of public affairs, and 
appeared to combine balanced judgment 
with steadiness of purpose and the power of 
lirm decision. He is a staunch friend of 
Britain. By his side remained the Crown 
Prince, who as Regent had given loyalty 
and affection to his nephew whose interests 
tmd future he had done his best to promote. 
There were those who said that he was 
trying to cling loo long to responsibility, but 
it is doubtful whether such a verdict can yet 
be justified. His warm feelings towards 
Britain are as wholehearted as those of ihe 
King. 


4, Iraq, conscious of being a country of 
64 million people which could support at 
least 20 million, and with ample resources 
of land, water and oil, was beginning to 
shake off the feeling of being a small and 
poor country. Within some five years her 
annual revenue had increased from about 
£30 million sterling to about £130 million 
sterling. H was hoped that within a few 
years the production of oil would be 
doubled and her revenues proportionately 
increased. The benefits of the oil revenues 
were beginning to be fell in the lives of 
the ordinary people and whether in housing, 
education, health, flood control or irriga¬ 
tion, there was a sense of progress and 
expanding horizons* and of considerable 
pride in the manner in which the formidable 
Risks were being tackled. At the same time 
there was acute division of opinion between 
the younger intellectuals who considered 
that progress was too slow, and in particular 
that the somewhat feudal influence of the 
tribes, with their own law- and their grip 
on land, must be made to give way more 
rapidly to more modern ideas, and on the 
other hand, the more conservative elements 
who argued that progress could only be 
made within a framework of stability; that 
stability still depended upon the support of 
the Monarchy by the army and the tribes; 
and that to be over-hasty in undermining 
tribal structure and traditions before there 
was something adequate to put in their place 
would only lead to chaos. Both schools of 
thought w'ere in agreement that Iraq needed 
an assurance of internal stability white 
development proceeded; they differed on 
whether stability could best he secured by 
quick and radical or by slow and gradual 
political and social reform. 

5- Nuri himself, the real father of 
development in Iraq, believed in pushing 
ahead as fast as possible with the work of 
the Development Board. Whatever other 
calls there might be on his time he never 
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missed presiding over Us weekly meetings, 
As he hits frequently remarked to me, he 
considers that the programme it is under- 
taking amounts to a practical form of 
socialism. But he believes equally that Iraq 
has not yet reached a state of political 
maturity in which the country can distin¬ 
guish between liberty and licence. While 
moving fast on development he favoured 
moving slowly although steadily in political 
evolution. Having broken relations with all 
Communist countries, he dealt rigorously 
with Communist and other agitators; and 
while permitting freedom of speech and dis¬ 
cussion, both inside and outside Parliament, 
maintained restrictions on the Press, on the 
right of association, and on the formation 
of political parties. His aim at the begin¬ 
ning of 1956 was to work towards a two- 
party system on the British model rather 
than a group system as in France and Syria, 
and gradually to relax controls and discip¬ 
lines with this objective in view. 

6. While in 1955 the record of his 
Government in internal legislation had been 
modest although progressive in its way, he 
went further in 1956, He embarked upon a 
reorganisation of the civil service on British 
lines with substantial increases of pay for 
civil servants, the army, the police and 
pensioners; pul through a law,together with 
enforcement machinery, to combat corrup¬ 
tion; passed the first effective social security 
law in the Middle East ; undertook reforms 
in the banking system; introduced a new tax 
law and a new Customs schedule; and gave 
a major impulsion in the field of housing. 
Further he secured the passage of a revised 
and expanded Five-Year Development pro¬ 
gramme based largely upon the report of 
Lord Salter On the vexed question: of the 
taxation of land, he prepared 3 measure for 
introduction in the autumn, but as the sit¬ 
tings of Parliament after opening in 
December were suspended, the measure was 
held over, 

7, Nufi had made minor Cabinet changes 
in December of 1955. The new Govern¬ 
ment thus constituted was still in power at 
the end of 1956. Ideas of forming a new 
Government on a wider basis, if possible 
with (he inclusion of Salah Jabr, perhaps 
accompanied by the formation of a 
Government parly and an Opposition 
party and of the holding of elections, 
all of which Nuri had been thinking about 
for the autumn, came to nothing as the 
result of the Suez crisis. 


Foreign Affairs 

8. When in 1953 the Shah was compelled 
to leave Iran and it appeared possible that 
Iraq would be faced with a Communist or 
nets:-Communist Iran on her frontier, Nuri, 
together with most responsible Iraqis, made 
up then mind fin so far as they had not 
done so beforei that Communism repre¬ 
sented the greatest of the dangers to Iraq 
and to her development; that the safety of 
Iraq against Communist subversion in time 
of peace or Communist attack in war could 
not be ensured either by Iraq alone or by 
the Arab League as a whole; that neutrality 
would afford no protection: and that the 
best hope for the future of Iraq and the 
entire Middle East lay in close co-opera¬ 
tion with Britain and" the United States. 
Nuri had devoted his life to the cause of 
Arab independence and unity, and he wan¬ 
ted to carry the whole of the Arab and the 
Moslem world with him in this policy. But 
he felt that Iraq, more exposed geographi¬ 
cally to Communist Russia, could not afford 
to wait for joint and simultaneous action 
with at! other Arab countries if the latter 
were more hesitant, preferred neutralUy, or 
even desired Communist help. He had 
therefore in 1955 negotiated the Bagdad 
Pact, beginning with Turkey and (hen the 
United Kingdom as a nucleus. By the end 
of 1955 Iran and Pakistan had acceded, To 
his acute disappointment the United States 
had failed to respond to their joint invita¬ 
tion to membership. No other Arab 
country hud joined in or followed his 
initiative, although he had done his best 
to persuade (hem to do so* including 
especially Egypt, To those who objected 
that by taking this lead Iraq was dividing 
the Arab world, he replied that the division 
already existed, The Arab League had 
proved to be nothing hut a futile talking 
shop. Had Iraq failed to adopt the policy 
which her own security demanded and 
which, by building a shield for the rest of 
the Arab world against Communist Russia, 
was providing for their security also, the 
result might have been the preservation pf a 
show of Arab unity; but it would have been 
a unity based on a mistaken policy of 
neutrality or of co-operation with the 
Communists which would within a short 
period have destroyed the Arab world 
altogether. 

9. In the case of Egypt, Nuri became 
increasingly convinced that Nasser had 
committed himself to Communist Russia in 
1952 or 1953 and had embarked with Com¬ 
munist help on a policy of gaining first the 
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leadership and then the control of the 
oil-producing countries in the Arab world 
on whose revenues he wished to lay his 
hands t or the benefit of Egypt. He believed 
this to be the explanation of the increasingly 
bitter attacks on Iraq and the Bagdad Pact 
throughout 1955 and 1956 when Egypt 
never ceased to appeal to the people of Iraq 
to rise and murder himself and the Crown 
Prince. 

10. Throughout the year Nuri did his 
utmost to improve the relations of Iraq with 
the Lebanon and Jordan. He wished to do 
the same with Syria, but was driven io con¬ 
clude that the flow of Saudi money into 
Syria which was used to support Nasser arid 
the Communists* made progress virtually 
impossible. He accordingly tried to estab¬ 
lish better relations with Saudi Arabia and 
in spite of the reluctance of (he Crown 
Prince to meet King Saud, was able to 
arrange for King Faisal and King Saud to 
meet at Dam in an in September. In parallel 
he urged the Americans to impress on Saud 
the dangers of his association with Nasser 
and of his mistaken policy in Syria, and to 
threaten to interrupt the flow of American 
dollars to Saudi Arabia unless Saud changed 
his policy. He was bitterly disappointed at 
what he considered the failure of the United 
Stales Government to help or even to show 
an understanding of the situation, 

II. Meanwhile he did his best to build 
up the Bagdad Pact and to strengthen the 
growing relationship of Iraq with Pakistan, 
Iran and Turkey, He further devoted much 
attention to relations with Morocco and 
Tunis. He arranged for King Faisal and the 
Crown Prince to visit Morocco in May, 
'vent himself to Morocco in July, and 
'Arranged for Dr. Jamali and others to visit 
Tunis and Libya as well. He also began to 
build up links with the Sudan, While there¬ 
fore he was being accused by Egypt and 
others of dividing the Arab countries, it may 
be said that he was trying to bring in the 
Moslem world to redress the unbalance in 
(he Arab world, and eventually to unite both 
m a policy of friendship with the West and 
of opposition of Communism, 

12. Until the end of October relations 
between Iraq and Britain become progres¬ 
sively closer. Traditional contacts and 
friendships were being extended and built 
into a firmer basis of goodwill and confi¬ 
dence, A mark of this was (he State Visit 
King Faisal, accompanied by the Crown 
Prince and Nuri, to London in July. 


Suez; and after 

13. Before the visit ended Nasser 
announced that as a result of the with¬ 
drawal of the offer of aid from the United 
States and Britain in financing the Aswan 
Dam project he was nationalising the Suez 
Canal. Nuri considered that this unilateral 
action was a breach of faith and accord¬ 
ingly bad and dangerous in itself; and that 
it was part of the concerted plan between 
Nasser and the Communists to establish 
Nasser as the leader of Arab nationalism 
and thus to give him a grip over all Arab 
countries. He did not believe that it was to 
the interest of the Arab world that Nasser's 
tactics should succeed. He urged that his 
action should he resisted and his preten¬ 
sions deflated. Otherwise forces might he 
let loose throughout the Middle East which 
it would be impossible to control. But he 
warned that if action were at any stage to 
be taken against Nasser is must not be in 
conjunction with or to (he benefit of Israel 
He lefi London reassured that this warning 
would be heeded. The President of Pakistan 
told him subsequently that he had given a 
similar warning and had received similar 
assurances. Her Majesty's Government’s 
message to President Chamoun on the 6th 
of September served to confirm this under¬ 
standing. Nuri returned Lo Bagdad at the 
end of July determined to hold the internal 
situation firm while the Sue/ question was 
being settled. He had to reckon with the 
strong nationalist appeal of Nassers action: 
but provided Israel were kept out of the 
matter he was confident that troubles could 
be dealt with and that the whole situation 
in the Arab world would thereafter improve 
again. 

14. When Israel attacked Egypt on the 
29th of October Nuri confidently expected 
that Her Majesty s Government would con¬ 
sult Iraq and their partners in (lie Bagdad 
Pact before taking any action. The Anglo- 
French ultimatum to both sides of the 30th 
of October came as a shock to him, but he 
still thought that Anglo-French action 
would be a police action against both sides. 

It was with stupefaction and a sense of per¬ 
sonal betrayal that he came to understand 
as the days went by that Her Majesty's 
Government intended to take no action 
against the invader but only against the 
invaded (much as he desired to sec Nasser 
hrought down). Indeed the action of Her 
Majesty's Government, because it was 
linked with action by Israel, placed him 
personally, as well as the King and Crown 
Prince and all those in Iraq who had so 
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actively pursued zi policy of friendship with 
Her Majesty's Government, not only in the 
gravest political difficulty bm in danger of 
their lives, and imperilled the continued 
existence of the regime and the monarchy, 
Vet with a courage and a steadfastness 
beyond praise he set himself resolutely to 
hold the position. During some of the most 
critical days he agreed to leave Bagdad for 
Tehran, where the four Moslem members 
of the Bagdad Pact held a meeting; and even 
before he left had worked out a plan 311 his 
mind under which, when the cease lire 
came in Egypt, it should be as far as possible 
in response to an appeal from the fellow 
members of Britain in the Bagdad Pact. In 
this way the Moslem members could claim 
credit for a major part in putting an end to 
lighting, the Pad might be saved, and 
Britain's position viv-d-vis the Arab world 
made easier 

15. Although this idea was in fact car 
ried through. Nuri returned to Bagdad to 
find the situation extremely tense, and many 
members of his Cabinet gloomy, sullen and 
wavering. To ease the strain the Govern* 
mein decided to break off diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with France and not to participate in 
any Bagdad Pact meetings at which Britain 
was represented until further notice. It was. 
in fact, touch and go whether Iraq would 
withdraw from the Bagdad Pact unless 
Britain did so, and whether relations with 
Britain would be broken off 

16, Under incitement from Cairo broad¬ 
casts and from Communist sources, demon¬ 
strations against the Government, and 
against Israel France and Britain, took 
place in Bagdad, Mosul and Najaf early in 
November The Government had intro¬ 
duced 1 state of emergency and the Arms 
was made ready to support the police, Nuri 
and the Minister of the Interior, strongly 
backed by the Palace and by the Chief of 
the General Staff, took an inflexibly firm 
line, but extreme nationalist leaders includ¬ 
ing Kamil Chadirchi. Hussein Jamil, Faiq 
Simarrai and others tried to exploit the 
situation and sporadic agitation, especially 
through the students, continued for some 
weeks. Nuri found it necessary both to 
dose the schools and to prorogue Parlia¬ 
ment lor a month from the 1st of 
December, There was talk of a change of 
Government bm the King was unwavering 
m support of Nuri and the Crown Prince 
hardly less so. The year therefore ended 
with Nuri still in power, but with the ground 
heaving under his feel. He was himself 
determined to maintain law and order, and 


to preserve both the connection with 
Britain and the Bagdad Pact, and in this 
he received every possible help from Turkey, 
Iran and Pakistan. The President of Paki¬ 
stan, the Prime Ministers of Pakistan and 
r urkey and the Foreign Minister of Iran all 
visited Bagdad in November to bolster up 
the morale of the Iraq Government and 
to shore up its position. But whether Nuri 
would succeed in his aim it was still impos¬ 
sible to predict. The outcome depended 
more than anything else upon the ability and 
willingness of Her Majesty's Government to 
prove that they were not in league with 
Israel against the interests of the Arabs. 

17, Soon after the Anglo-French action 
against Egypt on the 31st of October the 
Syrian Government destroyed portions of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company pipeline, 
thereby interrupting the flow of Oil from 
Iraq through Syria to the Mediterranean 
and the revenues due to Iraq therefrom. 
Fortunately the Development Board had 
over 170 million of unspent funds and the 
general economy of the country, with a note 
issue backed by 100 per cent, of gold and 
currency, was strong. It was a striking tri¬ 
bute to the soundness of the position that 
no marked effect upon the national life had 
ensued by the end of the year, and that it 
was estimated that no interruption of the 
Development Programme need he foreseen 
even if the flow of oil wore not resumed 
during the first half of 1957. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Amman, 
Ankara, Bahrain, Beirut, Tehran and Tel 
Aviv,to the Political Representative with the 
Middle East Forces and to Her Majesty's 
Consular Officers m Iraq. 

I have, Ac, 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 


Enclosure 

Calendar of Events, 1956 

January 

6-12 First Meeting of Bagdad Fact Economic 
Com mince, 

II Egyptian Military Attache recalled and 
Mohammad Isa arrested. 

14-F7 Security Chiefs of turkey, Iran, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Iraq met in Bagdad. 

19 Iraqi Jordanian representation raided to 
Embassy level. 

Jail, 21 Second Meeting or Bagdad Pad Military 
Feb. 4 CommiltcC- 
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January 

2$ Chamber of Deputies passed 1956-57 
Budget. 

28 Secretary-Genera! of the United Nations 
visited Iraq. 

February 

5 Jordanian Prime Minister visited Iraq. 

8 -23 Iranian Partiamentary Delegation visited 
Iraq. 

M arch 

4-15 Arab League Postal Union Conference held 
in Bagtliiii- 

6 Iraqi-Greek Trade Pact announced. 

8-U3 Turkish Parliamentary Delegation visited 
Iraq. 

10 Mr, Sclwyti Lloyd visited Bagdad. 

14 Iraqi loan of I D. t million to Jordan 
approved, 

Meeting of I’itcir Majesties King Faisal 
and King Hussein on frontier, 

Mar. 29-Syrian Parliamentary Delegation visited 
Apr. 10 Iraq, 

April 

1 Development Week ; His Majesty 

King Faisal inaugurated Wads Thaithar 
Flood Control Project. 

5 His Majesty King Fatal opened Ramadi 
Barrage. 

fi Iraq t'N.st tonal ist Chinese representation 

raised u> Embassy level. 

8 Prime: Minister opened HilEn Najsf road, 

Kufa and Tuwatrij-Hmdiya bridges. 

7 I] Foreign Minister attended Arab League 
Political Committee meetings in Cairo, 

12 14 Sir Walter Mcnckion visited Bagdad, 

16-19 Bagdad Pact Ministerial Council meeting 
in Tehran. 

18 Development Board allocated I D, 1 million 

for peaceful uses of atomic energy, 

Iraqi Delegation returned from Internationa] 
Parliamentary Union meeting in 
Yugoslavia. 

United Stales joined Bagdad Pact Economic 
Committee. 

19 Iraqi Delegation left for Arab Engineers' 

Conference in Amman. 

23 Contract for Nasiriya Bridge awarded to 
Messrs Dorman Long, 

26 Iraqi-Greek Trade Agreement signed. 

May 

I 8 Nationalist Chinese trade Mission visited 
Bagdad, 

2 His Majesty the King inaugurated Bagdad 

Television. 

4 Iraqi-Indian and IraqkSptRkh Cultural 

Agreements, and Iraqi-Dutch Civil 
Aviation Agreement ratified. 

9 Contract for Sugar Plant awarded to 

German firm, 

12 Iraqi Delegation departed for Arab St via I 
Seminar in Amman 

14 22 Pltditani Parliamentary Delegation visited 
Iraq. 

3 5 Royal Iraqi Air Force Silver Jubilee 

display, 

17 His Majesty King Faisal and His Royal 
Highness Prince Abdul Huh left for Spain 
and Morocco. 

Foreign Minister left for Arab League 
Council Meeting in Damascus. 

22 Prince Norodom Sihanuk of Cambodia 
visited Bagdad 


May 

28 Parliament passed Civil and Judicial 

Services Law. 

.30 Parliament passed Income Tax Law, 

" Atoms for Peace 1 Exhibition opened in 
Bagdad, 

31 Hi* Majesty King Faisal and His Royal 
Highness Prince Abdul Ilah returned 

Irani Spain and Morocco, 

May 31 Algerian Delegation visited Iraq. 

June 19 

June 

4 Anti-Corruption Law passed. 

ICM6 Ruler of Kuwait visited Bagdad, 

12-17 M^joc-General All Abu Nuwar visited 

Bagdad. 

14 Parliament went into recess, 

15 His Royal Highness Crown Prince 

betrothed to Miss Huy am a I Habib. 

16 Iraqi Military Mission left for Cairo 

Celebrations. 

18 Prime Minister left for visit to Europe and 
Morocco. 

20 24 I'urkish Civil Aviation Misiion visited 

Bagdad. 

26 Dr Jarnnli Left on special mission to 

Morocco, Tunisia and Libya, 

July 

2 Iraqi-Indonesian Treaty of Friendship 

approved. 

2-6 Prime Minister and Dr. Jamati visited 

Morocco. 

9 Application by Opposition politicians to 

form a National Congress Party rejected 
by Government. 

U 13 His Majesty the King and lbs Royal 

Highness the Crown Prince visited 

Jordan. 

16-19 Sine Visit by Mis Majesty [fie King and 
His Royal Highness the Crown Prince to 
the United Kingdom 

21 28 Sudanese Judicial Mission visited Iraq. 

2? Hiv Royal Highness Prince Zaid arrived 
from the United Kingdom io act as 
Regent. 

Public Prosecutor and nine judges 
dismissed. 


August 

I Bagdad Pact Deputies me( on flood relief 
for Iran. 

5 Prime Minister returned from Europe. 

Communique issued on Iraq's policy over 

Suefc, 

9 Iraq dominated herself few Security Council. 
9-10 Syrian Prime Minister visited Bagdad. 

10 Tawfiq Suwaidi led Iraqi Delegation to 

Arab League meeting on Sue/. 

16 Arab General Strike partially observed by 
shops dosing in Bagdad. 

22 His Majesty the King and His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince return from 
Europe 

23 27 Lebanese Military Mission under 
Colonel Ernilc al Bustani visited Iraq. 

26 28 His Royal Highness Prince Zaid vkited 
His Majesty King Sand 

September 

l 7 Strike in, Mosul, 

4 Iraui Military Mission left for Arab defence 
talks in Riyadh. 

10 Emergency Ordinance passed. 
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September 

13 Iraqi-Weai German represeiHalian reived 

la Emixiisy level, 

13 15 Abd Lilian liakr and Abdulla DamJiluji 
visited Riyadh, 

14 His Majesty King Htt&Kbt visited 

Habbunya- 

16 [ra.ji Military Mission lefi for Amman for 

Ltiks under 1947 Treaty. 

17 Tuwfiq Suwaidi ltd Iraqi Delegation few 

Arab League Political Committee. 

Sepr ]7 Mis Royal Highness Prince Mikasa of 
Oct. It Japan visited Iraq. 

September 

2(S His Majesty the King met His Majesty 
King Saud at Damman. 

2S Contract signed for Hilton hotel in 
Bagdad. 

Sejrt‘27 Jordanian Foreign Minister attended talks 
Oct 2 in Bagdad. 

September 

29-30 Shaikh Abdul la aJ Mubarak of Kuwait 
visited Bagdad. 

October 

I Bagdad's new m<dium-wavc transmitter in 
operation. 

7 Iraqi-Sviudi representation raised to 
Embassy level. 

12-17 Creek Goodwill Mission led by 
M. Papadakss visited Iraq- 
15- i*) Bagdad Pact Counter-Subversion Committee 
met in Tehran. 

28 31 West German Parliamentary Delegation 
visited Iraq. 

No v e m ber 

1 Traq protested to United Kingdom and 
France about action m Sue/. 

Martial Law declared. 

3 Schools in Bagdad dosed, 

Prime Minister and Foreign Minister left 
for Moslem four-Power meeting in 
Tehran. 


November 

3 LP-C, pipeline sabotaged in Syria; oil flow 
cut ott. 

Iraqi troops entered Jordan. 

9 Iraq announced breaking*^ of diplomatic 
relations wnb France and enclusion of 
the United Kingdom from pact Council 
meetings 

30 His Majesty the King flew to Beirut for 
Arab Head* of States meeting. 

13 Iraq Government issued Note calling for 
eradication of Israel, 

17 EJagdad Primary Schools reopened. 

I? 13 Modem four-Power meeting held in 

Bagdad, ai tended by President and prime 
Minister of Pakistan. Prims Minister of 
Turkey and Foreign Minister of Iran, 

19 Bagdad Secondary and Intermediate 

Schools reopened. 

Thirty-live Government officials suspended 
hv Purge Committee, 

-A Student demonstration-, in lligdad. Sixty 

police and nine civilians injured. 

Secondary and Intermediate School* 
redosed. 

22 French Ambassador arid *iatl left Iraq. 


December 

1 Parliament reassembled to hear the King's 

speech and was prorogued for one 
month. 

2 Social Security Law came mio cOkl 

S Withdrawal of Iraqi troops from Jordan 
announced. 

13 Twenty-three more officials suspended by 
Purge Cam millet. 

Irai| accepted invitation to J r d Meeting of 
Moslem Powers. 

IS Prime Minister broadcast to nation on 
Communism and Zionism. 

20 Curfew imposed at T.l and K .3 pumping 
stations, 

Kamil al Chard trehi sentenced to three 
years' impiisonmcnL 
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VQ 1104/ 14 No, 2 

IRAQ DEVELOPMENT WEEK MARCH 23 30, 1957 

«p 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, i Received April 16) 


I No. 99 E, Confidential) Bagdad. 
Sir, April 12,1957, 

In my despatch No. If)I E. of the I7lh of 
April, 8956. I described Iraq's Development 
Week held in April last year to inaugurate 
Ehe first major schemes to come to realisa¬ 
tion in the country's Development Pro¬ 
gramme. I now have the honour to report 
ihi.il a further Development Week was 
celebrated from the 23rd to the TfJth of 
March this year. 

2. As in the previous year, the projects 
covered by the recent Development Week 
were impressive. The most notable were 
the two new Bagdad bridges, the cement 
factory at Sarchimir and the Cotton reside 
Factory at Mosul Other main projects 
included the inauguration of the Saqlawiya 
and Abu Gbraib drainage pumping stations, 
the Bagdad Mahmudiya road, the Bagdad- 
FaJlujah road, the Greater Musayyib 
Irrigation project, Barmartu Airport and 
[ he Tasluja-Dokan road. In addition, 
foundation stones Were laid for the new 
Iraqi Museum, a housing scheme in Bagdad, 
the Central Area electricity system, a sugar 
factory at Mosul and the Dokan Dam. 
Altogether it is estimated that the projects 
brought to realisation in this Development 
Week cost about £26 million. I enclose a 
memorandum! 1 ] which sets out in detail the 
programme for the inauguration of the 
v arioUs project and notes the part played 
hy British contractors. 

3. Development Week now looks likdy 
to be an annual feature of life in Iraq. The 
success which attended last year's cele¬ 
brations no doubt encouraged the Iraq 
Government to attempt a more ambitious 
a nd impressive programme this year. There 
Wc *s nothing to show as immense or as costly 
as the Wadi Tharthar and Ramadi Barrages 
which dominated last year's programme 

the projects chosen for inauguration 
w cre so well presented ih Lit Development 
Wt;ck was a more popular event and 
aroused far more interest among the 
Population and in the foreign press than it 
did last year. The Iraqis seem at last to 
have realised the importance of good public 


relations and they were willing to spend 
money to ensure that their numerous guests 
were well looked after. The ceremonies 
were attended by a large and distinguished 
corps of reporters from Europe and the 
United States, many of whom, seeing Iraq 
for the first time, were surprised by the 
nature and scope of the country's present 
economic development and its future 
potentialities, 

4. The most spectacular of the week's 
events was perhaps the opening by King 
Faisal of Bagdad's two new bridges over 
the Tigris, The vast new square at the 
eastern end of the Queen Aliy ah Bridge 
was surrounded by lens of thousands of 
spectators packed against the barriers; on 
nearby buildings every vantage point was 
occupied. The Crowd was in holiday mood 
and cheered the arrival of the Iraqi Prime 
Minister, a happening which surprised those 
visitors who had pictured him as a hated 
tyrant: the police and security forces were 
scarcely in evidence. After the King had 
formally opened the bridge the crowd broke 
loose and carried barricades and police 
before them like corks on a wave. The 
Royal car was surrounded hv jubilant 
cheering crowds and could proceed only 
with difficulty while the mass of the popu¬ 
lation stormed straight for the bridge in an 
effort to be first across it. 

5, The enthusiasm which was so apparent 
at this first ceremony of Development Week 
was repeated on many subsequent occasions. 
Wherever the King was due to appear 
crowds came from afar. One might have 
wished that he had sometimes given his 
people li better chance of seeing him because 
on some occasions it was a lengthy wait for 
a fleeting glimpse. But on the whole the 
arrangements of the programme in and 
around Bagdad worked impressively well 
and one had a feeling of interest and pride 
in achievement far greater than I could 
detect last year, Tn the latter part of the 
week the guests travelled to the North of 
Iraq to continue the programme. Reports 
Which I have received from Her Majesty's 
Consular Officers at Kirkuk and Mosul state 
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that despite organisational deficiencies, 
uncertain weather and the chronic inability 
of the authorities to keep to a time-table, 
there was great interest and enthusiasm 
among the local inhabitants. Some 200,000 
people thronged the streets cf Mosul to see 
the King and to take part in the day's 
celebrations there. 

6 r Looking back on Development Week 
1957 everyone is agreed that it has been an 
outstanding success. The Iraq Government 
had perhaps a slightly less imposing hand 
to play, in terms of new projects, than tliev 
had in 1956 but they played it with infinitely 
more -kill and confidence. As a result they 
have had good Press coverage, both in the 
country and abroad, and they have opened 
the eyes of many who had been led to 
believe that Iraq was helpless under a 
ruthless despotism. I should regard as 
being among the most noticeable features 
of the week the average and poorer Iraqi's 
awareness of what the Government is doing 
with the oil revenue to improve the standard 
of living. The long-awaited results of 
planning and spending are now becoming 
visible, and Iraqis are taking interest and 
pride in their country's development. There 
h also a tendency to look forward hopefully 
to better things: several of the ceremonies 
such as the laying of foundation stones at 
the Bagdad West housing scheme and the 


Central Area electricity power house 
denoted beginnings which will soon lead to 
further improvements in the standard of 
living. The Minister of Development 
illustrated this attitude in speaking to a 
member of my staff about the recent 
Development Week, He said. “ This is 
nothing, wait till you see I960," 

7, Finally, it was encouraging to see the 
King in closer contact with his people and 
to observe the warmth of the welcome 
which he received everywhere; his good- 
natured charm captivated the crowds and 
I hope that his success with them nun 
tempi him more out into the open with a 
resulting increase in his influence through¬ 
out the country, For Nuri, the real father 
of Development in Iraq, the Week was 
something of a popular triumph, and a 
vindication of policy. 

8 . I am sending copies of this despatch 
and enclosure to Her Majesty's Ambassador 
at Tehran, the Political Representative with 
the Middle East Forces at Nicosia, the 
Head of she Development Division at 
Beirut and to the Commercial Relations 
and Exports Department of the Board of 
Trade. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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No. 3 


SAUDI IRAQI RELATIONS 

Sir Michael Wright 10 Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received May 75) 


(No. 116. Secret—Guard) Baghdad* 

Sir, May fO , 7957, 

I have the honour, in connexion with the forthcoming \ isit of king Saud to Iraq, 
to submit a brief account of recent Saudi'Iraqi relations. 

2. For hundreds of years there have been links between Iraq and Nejd both 
because the old pilgrim route from the east to Mecca set off from Nejd and because 
the major nomadic tribes, especially the Sham mar and the Aniza, have migrated 
through the southern Iraqi desert into Nejd for the winter The delights of Basra 
have also represented a traditional attraction to Ihe Bedouin of the Arabian desert. 
Since foundation of the Kingdom of Iraq, however, these ties have become less. 
Undoubtedly the dynastic feud between the Hashemites* the hereditary Sherds of 
Mecca, and the conquering Saudi dynasty, has been the main cause of estrangement, 
But at the same time the Grand Nomads have tended to settle in Iraq and to winter 
in Arabia no more, while the use of the pilgrim route from Nejef has been 
discouraged by both Governments because of its dangers and of the desire of the 
Saudi Government to channel the arrival of pilgrims tb the Holy Land through a 
limited number of points of entry. 

3 . The Hashemite claims to the throne of the Hejaz have not been pressed in 
recent years but equally they have never been formally renounced, and it seems 
unlikely that ihe present Crown Prince of Iraq, whose father King All was titular 
King of the Hejai, whit for sentimental reasons readily forego them. At the same 
time it is believed that King Sand, by nature suspicious, regards Amir Abdul Ilah’s 
failure to abdicate his rights as a menace to his dy nasty. Since the earl) I94tfs there 
has also been apparent a difference of opinion between ihe Iraqi and Saudi 
Governments over the question of Syria. The late King Abdui Aziz Ibn Saud 
viewed with misgiving the hankerings of ihe Iraq Government and particularly of 
Nuri Pasha ref. his letter to Mr. R. G. Casey), for the realisation of the " Fertile 
Crescent JS to include Iraq, Syria and Jordan, which would establish his Hashemite 
rivals in strength on his northern frontier. He consequently made a point of seeking 
the friend ship of leading Syrian nationalist politicians and iii narticuHr of the present 
Syrian President, Sliukri al Quwatfy, and tried by his liberality to politicians and his 
payments to the Press to stir up The opposition of Syrian public opinion to Iraq, to 
ihe Fertile Crescent and to the person of the late King Abdullah His son continued 
this policy and in more recent years Saudi opposition to the Baghdad Pact has 
stemmed not only from the Pact s supposedly '* divisive 11 effect in the Arab world, 
but also from the fc.ir that it may result in Iraqi and thence Hashemite; leadership 
of the Arabs. Saudi accession to the Egyptian-Syrian alliance was the practical 
expression of this fear, taken together with the fear of Israel, 

4. Against the background of this mostly tacit antagonism—for in public and 
in the Arab League Ihe Iraqi and Saudi Governments generally have made much 
of their Arab “ brotherhood l ’ —-ihcrc have been certain minor irritants involving the 
person of the present King of Saudi Arabia which, given his autocratic position have 
played a part in further estranging the two countries. The ceremonies at the 
accession of King Faisal in May 3953 led to much bitterness because Prince Sand (as 
he then was) .md his entourage fell I hat as Crow n Prince he should have been given 
preferential treatment to His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, who 
represented Her Majesty The Queen, Thts resentment was increased rather than 
otherwise by the Saudi Minister in Baghdad who both during and after the visit 
distributed largesse to the Press and to persons who were known to be out of favour 
with the Iraq Government or with the Palace, e.g„ (he former Prime Minister, 
Muzahim al Pachaehl From that point onwards relations with the Saudi Minister 
in Baghdad remained markedly strained and in December 1954 as a result of 
a contretemps when the Minister alleged that King Faisal had refused to receive him 
and ihe Iraqis that he had been discourteous to the King, the Iraq Government 
requested his recall. 1 his did not, however, come about and only months later was 
Sayid Abdullah Khtyyal posted, with pointed publicity, as Saudi Ambassador to 
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Washington. Moreover, at the death of King Abdul Aziz I bn Saud in November 
1953 the Iraqi monarch and Government conspicuously failed to send a delegation 
to Riyadh to express thei: condolences or to congratulate King Saud on his 
accession, 

5. Relations thereafter remained had. Neither side did much to improve them 
save for a certain self-interested co-operation an oil affairs at a junior level. On the 
contrary, the Saudi Government are known to have spent large sums of money on 
anti-Iraqi propaganda in the Syrian, Lebanese and Jordanian and even die Iraqi 
Press; sib a result, enterprising Pressmen from Damascus and Beirut visited Baghdad 
in the hope of persuading the Iraqis to reply in kind and went home not always 
without a modest token of success. The Saudi Arabian .Government likewise 
consistently supported Egypt at a time when the Egypt publicity machine was 
attacking Iraq and Nuri Pashas Government —indeed at the height of these attacks 
in August 1956, King Sand made a present of SO million dollars to Jamal Abdul 
Nasser, The diplomatic missions of the two countries remained Legations and in 
the hands of junior Charges d* Affaires* 

6 . When King baud made his gift of IQ million dollars, however, the wheel 
was already beginning to turn and the payment may he seen in retrospect as buying 
time For some months, as alarm at the trends apparent in Egypt grew, attempts 
■were made, particularly by the United States Government, to bring King Saud to 
recognise the danger of Communist penetration in the Middle East and to meet 
King Faisal. Nuri Pasha cautiously encouraged the idea, subject io making it dear 
that Iraq was not weakening in her policy of support for the Baghdad Pact or seeking 
terms from Saudis., let alone Saud's Egyptian ally, He. therefore, recommended 
that a meeting should be arranged [[trough the intermediary of King Hussain and 
that a communique should be agreed in advance by the Saudis, giving a cautious 
approval of Iraq's motives in joining the Pact. Perhaps this was too much to expect. 
For. despite further and more palpable feelers in June 1956 the proposals hung fire. 

7. The situation was, however, transformed by the manner in which Jamal 
Abdul Nasser nationalised the Suez Canal, Despite his alliance with King baud, 
despite the fact that King Saud is said to have sent him a personal envoy a few days 
earlier, ind despite the fact that nationalisation might directly aiTeci .Saudi Arabia's 
main source of revenue, the export of oil. Nasser did not consult King Saud. The 
opportunity therefore looked pro nit io us for a Satidi-Iraqi rapprochement and on 
August 9 ct w as suggested to the Crow n Prince oflraq, who was in London for King 
Faisal’s State visit” that a modest approach might be made to King Saud to 
co-operate in combatting Communism, Nuri Pasha agreed whole-heartedly with 
the idea when it was put to him a few days later because he himself was convinced 
that King Sand's attitude to Nasser was becoming increasingly reserved. Since the 
roy.il houses on both sides were the principal obstacle to an understanding si was 
clear that to be fruitful initial contact should be made by a member of the Iraqi 
royal family. It so happened linn there was in Iraq at the time in the person of Amir 
Zaid (who was Regent in the absence of King Faisal) an Ideal man to make the first 
move A genial nature, a Hashemite combining the qualities of the desert Arab 
leader and the qrand wigttettr. the younger half-brother of King A Li and King 
Faisal L and married to a commoner, he suffered from none of the disabilities which 
would, for example, have beset a visit by the Crown Prince or Nun Pasha. After 
soundings in Riyadh h> both the Americans and the Iraqis, he flew to Saudi Arabia 
on August 26. bearing a letter from King Faisal delining Iraqi policy as based on 
opposition to Communism and Zionism. 

S Hiss bit was art undoubted success. King Saud responded warmly lo King 
Faisal's tetter and professed to take a more sympathetic view of .the Baghdad Pact, 
A certain identity of views was established in respect of Nasser's conduct and his 
ambit ions and the dangers of Communism to which Egyptian policy was exposing 
the Arab world. King Sand agreed that the future of his country lay with the West, 
Nuri was determined to follow up swiftly this promising opening but there were 
jokers in both packs Amir Zaid had observed in Riyadh that Amir Abdullah Abdul 
Rahman, King Saud's unde, and Yusuf Yasin, the Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and to some extent his chief, Amir Faisal, were neither so critical of Nasser 
nor so apprehensive of Communism, nor so enthusiastic about bettering relations 
with Iraq is King Saud himself. On the Iraqi side. Prince Abdul Hah found 
difficulty in swallowing hi* sirong feelings about the Hejaz. The result was that 
though Iraq was to make yet another move towards a rapprochement, it was neither 
so dear nor so decisive as cither side would have liked. After much prompting by 
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both Her Majesty's Government and the United Slates Government it was agreed 
that King Faisal should go on a cruise in the royal yaclu and meet King Saud at 
Dam man in the Persian Gulf. Nuri Pasha had hoped that the Crown Prince would 
take part in their meeting because he was certain that King Saud would not be 
reassured about Iraq’s intentions unless Prince Abdul llah were there. King Saud 
for his part had openly said that he hoped that Nuri Pasha would be present. The 
Crown Prince, however, declined not only to accompany King Faisal but even to 
act as Regent in his absence and retired to the mountains. Nun. doubtless with one 
eye on the Crown Prince, pleaded that she absence of the Foreign Minister from 
Iraq made it impossible for him to be absent and the Deputy Prime Minister went in 
his stead. E he meeting, which took place on September 20, though useful was thus 
something of an anti-climax. The impression was confirmed in the Iraqis that King 
Saud was anxious to co-operate and to light Communism, but his entourage were 
not so staunch and, according to the Iraqis, discussions with Prince Faisal and 
Yusuf Yasin on a plan for a joint propaganda campaign m Syria came to nothing 
in the face of the latter's bland assertion that Communism in Syria was negligible. 
The meeting was followed closely by a sudden visit of Nasser and Quwatly to 
Dbahran while shortly afterward the Suez operations intervened and other matters 
overlaid for some months the question of a further approach, Saudi broadcast 
attacks on Iraq and the Baghdad Pact were, however discontinued from about this 
time. 

9. One of the by-products of the Suez crisis was a decision h\ the four Moslem 
members of the Baghdad Pact that the Crown Prince of Iraq should visit Washington 
to represent to the United Slates Government the views of the Governments 
concerned and their need for strong American support, in view of the manner in 
which the Anglo-French deseeni on Port Said had shaken their positions. First 
Thanksgiving, then Christmas and then the Presidential inauguration led to the 
postponement of this visit until mid-January. It w as then postponed once more until 
February because of King Sand's State visit to the United States, the last 
postponement, however, offered another opportunity for a meeting of l he Crown 
Prince and King Saud and Nuri Pasha urged Prince Abdul llah to take it. fhe 
auspices were more favourable than could at one time have been expected since the 
meeting could take place on neutral ground in the Western camp and there would 
be no question of the Iraqi Crown Prince appearing to go cap-in-hand to his rival. 
Prince Abdul Hah readily consented and meetings took place in Washington 
on February 6 and 7. They appear to have been surprisingly cordial and as a result 
(he Grown Prince was confident that King Saud would view the Baghdad Pact with 
a more benevolent eye and that an atmosphere had been created in which further 
meetings between the members of the two royal houses would be possible and 
productive. He made no attempt to press King Saud to join the Pact and indeed 
the latter made it clear that he could no take sides in this matter. Undoubtedly, 
however, the fact that King Saud at the end of his visit io Washington made 
a statement expressing satisfaction with the Eisenhower doctrine las explained to 
him by the President and Mr. Dulles) brought the Saudi-Arabian Government 
nearer to the stand of the Iraq Government and further from that of Egypl and 
Syria, who had been either lukewarm or disapproving of the Eisenhower doctrine 
and were later to refuse to receive President Eisenhower's special envoy, 
Mr. Richards, On the Crown Prince's return to Iraq in March, a formal invitation 
was sent to King Saud by the hand of Dr. Abdullah Damahiji to visit Baghdad in 
May. Saud accepted it . The visit was subsequently fixed for May II, As this date 
approaches, the omens for its success appear increasingly favourable as the (wo 
countries develop their co-operation in support of King Hussain in his opposition to 
Left-wing dements in Jordan, 

ID. It will be apparent from the foregoing narrative that the main initiatives 
towards the improvement of relations between Iraq and Saudi Arabia have come 
from the Iraqi side. This perhaps was just, as it was Iraqi negligence rather than 
Saudi sensibility which had brought relations lo so low a point. The Iraq 
Government realise very acutely the importance which this visit can have for their 
relations not only with Saudi Arabia bu! with the rest of the Arab world as well. 
They have sustained for some two years with, on (he whole, remarkable fortitude* 
a position inI which they have stood in isolation contrary to the feelings of the 
majority of their countrymen—from the rest of (he Arab world. They now see an 
opportunity to bring over to their side one of the most important figures in the 
Middle East, thereby weakening the position both of Nasser and the Left wing in 
Syria. Against their success in (his. enterprise stand the background of dvnastic 
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feuds. King Saud's fading that he is pledged to Egypt and must keep his pledge, 
the counsels of his advisers who. both from sentiment and from personal interest, 
are favourable to Egypt and Syria Drawing the two countries together are what 
Her Majesty's Ambassador in Amman has described as the " Monarch s’ Trade 
Union V their mutual antagonism to Communism, their common status as oil 
producers and the conviction of their rulers that the future of the two countries is 
tied up with the West, both ideologically and economically. The factors in favour 
of co-operation though imponderable are certainly the stronger. But with an 
absolute monarch there are many small and even personal issues which may play 
a decisive part and the trepidation both of the Iraqi Court and the I nap Government 
on the eve of this visit is understandable. 

i have. &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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V 1195/80 No. 4 

GIFT OF FIGHTER AIRCRAFT TO IRAQ 

% 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr, Selwyn Lloyd, {Received May _Vl 

(No. 126. Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, May 23. M7. 

During 1956. the Prime Minister of Iraq made known to me on more than one 
occasion his desire to begin the re-equipment of the fighter squadrons of the Royal 
Iraqi Air Force with swept-wing fighter aircraft, ana Her Majesty's Government 
considered how best this reasonable ambition might be assisted 

2, At first the decision was made to lend to Iraq a number of Hunter Tighter 
aircraft Mark IV for a period, to serve as a stopgap pending the availability of the 
later Hunter Mark VJ of which it was hoped that the Iraq Government would 
purchase a number. However, as a result of a change of plans in the United Kingdom 
it was decided early in January 1957 that no Hunter I Vs could be spared, whereas 
the Hunter VI would be available from new production earlier than had been 
expected. It was then decided that the nest course was to present a small number 
of Hunter Vis to the Iraq Government as a gift. 

3, In the circumstances of the time, the propaganda onslaught against Iraq 
from Cairo. Damascus and Moscow, the fact that both I he Egyptian and Syrian 
Governments had been furnished with Russian swept-wing fighters and the 
budgetary difficulties of the Iraq Government caused by the destruction of the oil 
pipeline in Syria, I urged that the proposed gift should he as generous is we could 
afford to make it. In the event, I was authorised at the end of January to oiler to 
the Iraqis a free gift of five Hunter VI aircraft •mt an estimated cost ol £550,000) 
delivered without cost, together with .1 supply of spare parts sufficient for three 
months flying and the loan of a servicing party from the Royal Air Force for two 
years (at an estimated cost of £60,000k The offer was gladly accepted by the Prime 
Minister of fraq who hoped that it would later be possible to purchase 10 additional 
aircraft when the Iraqi financial situation had improved. 

4, The first of the aircraft arrived at Habbaniva on April 17. the gift was 
announced in the House of Commons in reply lo a Parliamentary question on the 
same day, and on April IK the offer was formally made and accepied in 
letters exchanged between myself and the Iraqi Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
released on the same day to the Press. 

5, Meanwhile, in the expectation that the loan scheme would be carried 
through, a number of pilots of the Royal Iraqi Air Force were at the end of 1956 
given a course of training in the United Kingdom in the handling of Hunter aircraft. 
However, a lengthy period elapsed after their return to Iraq before the arrival of 
the aircraft and it was therefore considered advisable that a short refresher course 
for those pilots who would fly the aircraft on arrival was required. As a result five 
pilots were sent to Cyprus for a three-day course with the Royal Air Force. On 
their return it was possible to arrange the formal handing-over of the aircraft and a 
ceremony was arranged to take place on the main airfield at Habbaniya on (he 
morning of May 9, 

6 , 1 have the honour to inform you that the ceremony on that day was 
attended by General Nuri al Said as Minister of Defence, by the Chief of the Iraqi 
General Staff* by the Officer Commanding the Royal Ir iqi Air Force by the Service 
Attaches of Iran, Pakistan and Turkey, by senior officers of the Iraqi Armed Forces, 
as well as by the Air Officer C ommanding il evamk the Senior Air Staff Officer, 
Middle East Air Forces, and by members of my own staff. The texts of a speech 
in which ! announced the gift, and of the reply by Nuri. are enclosed! i 
herein. Together we inspected the five aircraft, which were drawn up before us, as 
well as their pilots, the servicing party of 30 men of the Royal Air Force and the 
Iraqi ground staff, 

7, The live aircraft thereupon took off and flew past rn formation, I he Iraqi 
pilots, who had already been commended by headquarters. Middle Fast Air Force. 
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for the qualities they had shown during their refresher course in Cyprus, acquit ted 
themselves we]], Lind the performance of the aircraft was impressive. 


8 , It had been decided that we shouEd afford maximum publicity to this gift, 
and 1 am glad to report that the operation was well covered by the Iraqi Press and 
radio from the date of the Exchange of Notes on April 3 8 until the handover 
ceremony on May 9, Correspondents of Reuter, the , and the Dmiy E.\press, 
as well as British official photographers, attended the presentation ceremony. The 
handover itself was prominently reported in all eight Baghdad newspapers and on 
the wireless. The aircraft themselves, moreover, were shortly afterwards in evidence 
over Baghdad during the State visit of King Saud and participated in the mi Jit ary 
displays organised for his benefit at Moascar Rashid and Habbaniya 

9. I should like to take this opportunity of recording my appreciation of the 
co-operation in all the arrangements of Headquarters. Middle East Air Force, of 
the Royal Arr Force Staging Post at Hahhaniya. and of the air dement of British 
Loan Personnel (Iraqi. A number of last minute difficulties attended the handover 
of the aircraft but with their help, these were all surmounted. No hiteh marred the 
inauguration of this further stage in the co-operation of the Royal Air Force and the 
Royal Iraqi Air Force, which will 1 hope ensure that the R.I.A.F. continue to fly 
British, 

[ am sending a copy of this despatch to the Poliiieal Representative with the 
Middie East Forces. 


I have. &c. 

MTCHAEL WRIGHT. 
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VQ 10325/13 No, 5 

STATE VISIT TO IRAQ OF KING SAUD OF SAUDI ARABIA 

Sir Midmel IVright to Mr. Selwyn Lfoyrf. iReceived June 3) 


(No, 340. Confidential I Bagdad, 

Sir, May 30.1957. 

I have the honour to report that His 
Majesty King Saud of Saudi Arabia paid 
a State Visit to Iraq from the 31th to the 
14th of May, e 957. His Majesty extended 
his visit unofficially until the 18th of May, 

Background of Visit 

2. in my despatch No. ] 16 (G, 1038/8 57 1 
of the 10th of May I gave an account of the 
efforts made by the Iraq Government over 
a long period to improve relations with 
King Saud. I will not rehearse them* except 
to say that the visit of King Saud to Bagdad 
was a further and, it is hoped here, a 
significant Jink in a chain of endeavour 
which began seriously with the visit of Amir 
Zaid to Riyadh in August 1956 and was 
followed by several journeys to Riyadh b\ 
Say id Damaluji, by King Faisal's visit to 
Dammar where he met King Saud in 
September 1956, and by the conversations 
between the Crown Prince of Iraq and King 
Saud in Washington in January 1957. 

3. Among die motives of the Iraq 
Government in making this sustained effort 
were (he appreciation that the Royal 
Families of Iraq. Jordan and Saudi Arabia 
have a common interest in opposing Com¬ 
munist subversion in the Middle East, an 
interest so strong as to require the composi¬ 
tion of past differences between the Hashe¬ 
mite Family and the Rulers of Saudi 
Arabia: the desire, flowing from this, to 
Open the eyes of Saud tu the reality and 
danger of co-operation between Nasser and 
Communist Russia, not least in terms of the 
situation in Syria, and to try and detach 
Saud from Nasser ; and the hope of securing 
at least the benevolent acquiescence of 
Saud in Iraq's membership of the Bagdad 
Fact, thereby diminishing the relative isola¬ 
tion of Iraq in the Arab world. If even 
modest progress could be made towards 
achieving these aims the effect on the situa¬ 
tion in Jordan, Syria and the Lebanon 
would be valuable. 

Visit 

4. Although arrangements for the visit 
were begun well in advance, the programme 


did not receive royal approval until after 
Hes Majesty's arrival in Bagdad, the time 
of which was equally in doubt until almost 
the last moment. The Iraqis had, however, 
taken the precaution of sending to Riyadh 
on the 9th of May a special delegation under 
the Foreign Minister to accompany His 
Majesty on the journey, and this ensured 
that the confusion which might otherwise 
have attended his arrival was reduced to 
the minimum. Just in time, the streets of 
Bagdad were decorated with Saudi and 
Iraqi flags and large triumphal arches were 
erected bearing illuminations and inscrip¬ 
tions of welcome. A considerable crowd 
collected at the airport to watch the 
arrival, and although the attitude of the 
crowd was. as usual on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions, somewhat restrained, there was plenty 
of evidence during the visit that the people 
of Bagdad had friendly feelings ''or their 
visitor. 

5. King Sands plane was escorted from 
the Iraq-Saudi frontier by two squadrons 
of Venoms of the Royal Iraqi Air Force, 
and after i prompt landing and an impres¬ 
sive ceremony at the airport. Their Majesties 
drove in slate in an open landau to the Qasr 
a] Zuhur where King Saud was accommo¬ 
dated. King Saud had expressed the wish 
to be free of his entourage, who were with 
some difficulty split up between the White 
House, the Green House and the leading 
hotels. Included in the party were the 
King's unde, the Amir Musaid Abdul 
Rahman, his son. the Amir Muhammad 
(Governor of Riyadh}, his cousin the Amir 
Muhammad Saud a I Saud. the Amirs Fahad 
'Minister of Education) and Mishal Abdul 
Am (former Minister oi Defence and 
Aviation) and the Amir Muhammad 
Turk! Abdul Aziz (a nephew t. Shaikh 
Muhammad Sarur at Sab-ban t Minister of 
Finance) and Shaikh Abdullah at Tiraidi 
i Director of Oil Affairs) arrived the previous 
day, Also in attendance were Yusuf Vasin, 
Khalid Abu al Walid, Jamal al Hussaini, 
Muhammad Dughaithir, Abdullah al 
( uw.iijri. Abdul Rahmad al I Timid! and 
Rushdi Mulhis, The Iraqi tribal leader 
Abdullah as Sadun was also included in the 
Royal suite. 
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6 , The first evening was taken up with a 
reception of Heads of Missions and a dinner 
party given by King Faisal at the Qasr al 
Rihab. On the second day King Sand 
received the Prime Minister, also former 
Prime Ministers, Members of Parliament 
and other notables, in the morning, and in 
the afternoon attended the races at the 
Mansour Club, A special race was run for 
the Saud Cup f presented by His Majesty) 
and the winning mare, Anifa, was given to 
the King by her owner. Shaikh Sfuq Ajdal 
't'awar of the Shammartnbe. This was the 
only event in the programme during which 
the public had a prolonged view of the King 
and there was no doubt from the cheers 
of the crowd that his appearance was 
welcome. That evening the Prime Minister 
gave a reception and dinner at the A man a 
Halt. 

7, A military parade was planned for the 
morning of the third day, but had to be 
postponed because of rain. Instead the 
King received callers at the Qasr at Zuhur 
including a religious delegation composed 
of Shaikh Amjad a) Zahawi, Sayid Abdul 
Rah mad Khider and Shaikh Muhammad 
Mahmoud al Savvaf. fall ardent Arab 
nationalists and members of the "Save 
Palestine" Society). The Prime Minister 
gave a lunch party for the King and his 
house and the Acting Mayor held a tea 
part>' in the afternoon. King Saud gave a 
return dinner to King Faisal in the evening. 

K. The last day of the State Visit was 
devoted to a tour of military installations, 
lunch at ihe Staff College and talks with the 
Iraqi Foreign Minister. My American 
colleague was granted an audience in the 
afternoon, 

9. A special delegation from the C ity 
Council also called to present a silver palm 
tree with gold date dusters, In reply to 
their address,. King Saud, said.” The Arabs 
are one nation and if anything happens lb 
harm Iraq in the morning, it would 
definitely harm other Arab countries, 
especially Saudi Arabia, in the evening. 1 
believe that this is the feeling in Iraq. 
Unity between the Saudi and Hashemite 
families Is essential for the good of the 
Arabs and will serve Arab interests.” The 
day ended with a reception at ihe Saudi 
Embassy attended by some 2.000 people. 

10, The unofficial half of the King's visit 
continued on much the same pattern, but 
without the vast evening parlies. The 
military parade, postponed from the third 
day, which included a fly-past by the five 


new Hawker Hunter aircraft present by 
Her Majesty's Government, look place on 
the 15th of May, and on the I6ih the King 
was treated to an air display at Habbaniya 
which included the somewhat alarming 
tenture of a rocket attack by Venoms on 
some old armoured cars only a quarter of 
a mite from the royal pavilion. Two 
Hawker Hunters ended the display by 
breaking the sound barrier. 

11. It had originally been suggested that 
the four unofficial days would give the King 
the opportunity to see development, Indus¬ 
trial and irrigation projects outside Bagdad. 
His Majesty, however, showed little interest 
in development sight-seeing, deciding only 
to move on to Basra for his last day, At 
his departure from Bagdad airport, the 
atmosphere was noticeably more relaxed 
and cordial than at his arrival He was 
heard to remind King Faisal of the Arab 
proverb. M Those who see are much belter 
than those who hear and to have told the 
Prime Minister that ihe visit had left a deep 
impression on him. An invitation to King 
Faisal and the Crown Prince to return ihe 
visit has been accepted, but no date has 
been fixed. 

12. The material results of the visit do 
not call for special comment A cultural 
agreement providing for a substantial 
increase in Saudi students studying in Iraq 
was discussed, and a civil air pEiet (mainly 
to introduce better facilities during the 
pilgrimage seasoni has been initialled, as 
as an economic agreement giving the two 
countries lt mosl-favourcd-nation '' rights in 
trade. For the civil air pact and the 
economic agreement, lho Saudis insisted 
that their agreements with Syria on these 
subjects should be taken as a basis of 
negotiation, despite the fact that the former 
is not in conformity with the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation’s (Axle, Hand¬ 
some cases containing a ceremonial robe, 
head-dress, dagger or sword and a watch 
bearing King Sand's portrait were distri¬ 
buted to notables and senior Government 
officials. Three Cadillacs were presented to 
King Faisal and two to the Crown Prince. 
Cash disbursements to tribal leaders, police 
and Palace staff were on a relatively modest 
scale. This modesty was in conformity 
with Iraqi desires, though whether ihese 
desires were expressed to the Saudis. I do 
not know. When King Saud (then Crown 
Prince) visited Iraq in 1953, his lavish pay¬ 
ments gave some offence to the Iraqi 
authorities since they smacked of subver¬ 
sion. 
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11 At the request of King Saud, nobody 
from this Embassy was invited to any of the 
functions. The Iraqi authorities were 
quite prepared for our inclusion but they 
Were anxious that no embarrassments 
should cloud the visit, and having first 
consulted Her Majesty's Government and 
been assured that we had no feelings on the 
subject they fell in with the King's wishes. 
The presence of Centurion tanks and Hunter 
aircraft meant that Britain was not unrepre¬ 
sented at the military occasions. 

14. The jo-im communique issued at (he 
end of the visit, a translation of which was 
contained in my telegram No. 41 Saving is 
enclosed with this despatch. 

15. At one stage during (he visit it was 
confidently forecast that Kang Hussain 
would join the other two monarchy for 
discussions. When this report was dented 
in Amman, there was a certain feeling of 
disappointment, although in fact ft is 
doubtful whether such a meeting would 
have produced any useful result. As I have 
reported, it was King Saud who prevented 
the meeting from taking place and not. as 
was publicly announced, the internal pre¬ 
occupations of King Hussain. 

Results of the Visit 

16. It is still too early to make any definite 
assessment of the results of the visit, which 
must be measured us time goes by. In my 
telegram No, 633 I reported NuriTs first 
impressions, which were that ii had been 
reasonably satisfactory and encouraging. 
The Iraqis believe that Saud is now lully 
alive to ihe dangers of Nasser's policy and 
to his hostile intentions towards Ihe regimes 
in Iraq, Iordan and Saudi Arabia. " I gave 
him forty million dollars and oihcr help 
besides " he said “ and in return he tried to 
assassinate me.” In opening Sand's eyes the 
Egyptian plot again*! Kmg Hussain of 
Jordan has, of course, played a major part. 
American advice during his visit to 
Washington has no doubt been most helpful 
also. The Iraqis were specially pleased al 
having, as they think, brought Saud to 
recognise that the Bagdad Pact is in no way 
harmful to Arab interests, and to the point 
of being prepared to accept Iraqi member¬ 
ship of it. They were gratified when King 
Saud stated his intention of making no 
further payments lo Nasser, and when he 
*»aid that he would support ihe President of 
the Lebanon in the electoral campaign The 
Llnder-Seerctary in the Iraqi Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs hits described ihe hitter as a 
real reversal of policy, since on the showing 


of ihrce months ago Saud could have been 
expected to support the Opposition to 
President Chamoun whereas now he was 
not oply abandoning Hamid Frangie 
but throwing his weight on the oilier 
side. On the other hand, there was 
apparently a minimum of discussion of 
Syria. This seems to have been confined 
to Sand's decision to send a letier lo 
President Kuwatly saying that he was 
prepared to help him financially and by 
any other means if he would assemble 
around himself the Rightist elements in 
Syria, including ihe 'Nationalists, the 
Populists and Independents, with a view 
to demolishing the Left, both Khalid 
Bikdash and Akram Haurani, Bui (he edge 
was somewhat taken off (he letter hv the 
(act that ii was entrusted to Yusuf V ;isin. 

3 7, As regards relations with Her 
Majesty's Government, Saud gave the 
impression of being far from unfriendly 
and of welcoming ihe idea of any help which 
Iraq could render in a compromise being 
reached over Buraimi. Rut (here was no 
talk of resumption of relations in ihe 
immediate future. 

IS, King Sand's attitude on these mailers 
was in keeping with the desire he expressed 
lo del ich himself from Nasser and to see 
ihe I alter weakened. But he made it clear 
that, partly from an expressed feir of 
Nasser's propaganda machine and parity 
from an implied sense of nervousness of the 
force of the pro-Nasser influences surround¬ 
ing him at Riyadh, that he wished to develop 
his new policy cautiously and slowly. The 
Iraqis fed that much will depend upon his 
resolution and success In imposing on other 
members of his family and on his advisers 
the new direction of policy, They judge, 
first, that he genuinely v. is lies to pursue this; 
and second, that he is in the process of 
turning away from the non-Saudi counsel¬ 
lors of his father and of placing more and 
more reliance on ihe younger Saudi elements 
in his own family and in the Saudi adminis¬ 
tration, They hope that this tendency will 
have heen encouraged and accelerated by 
the visit, bui do not feel entirely confident 
of the outcome. Moreover, in the kmg run 
they have grave doubts of the cohesion and 
stability of Saudi Arabia, where little serious 
attempt is being made to achieve economic 
progress or social reform, If T however, 
tlicy could succeed in aligning King Saud 
actively or half-actively wiih Iraq for some 
time to come, they would be reasonably 
pleased. 
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I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Amman, 
Beirut, Ankara, Tehran, Karachi, Khar¬ 
toum, Tunis, Tripoli, Rabat, Bahrain, 
Washington, to Her Majesty's Consul 


General at Benghazi and to the Head of the 
Politics] Office with the Middle East Forces, 

1 have, &c, 

MICHAEL WRIGHT 


Joint Iraqi Saudi Communique issued on the IHth of May, 1957 


In response to the invitation extended by 
His Majesty King Faisal II of Iraq, His 
Majesty Kina Saud of Saudi Arabia visited 
bis brother King Faisal during (he period 
from May 11 to I8 T 1957, 

f it September 20, 1956, marked a new 
era in the friendly relations between the 
two Kings and their families as the 
Dammam meeting was the blessed step for a 
new era in the relations of the two countries 
which arc hound by (he strongest tics of 
neighbourhood in addition to national and 
historical bonds. 

f2i [’he blessed meeting of Bagdad, 
following that of Dammam, was a great 
opportunity for the two Kings and the 
leaders of their two Governments to 
exchange views in a most cordial brotherly 
and frank atmosphere concerning matters 
of mutual interest to their two countries 
and peoples and to the Arab and Moslem 
world, inspired by a sincere desire to 
establish ei new era based cm friendship and 
to work for the good of the Arabs, Moslems 
and humanity. 

Lit To this end the Saudi and the Iraqi 
viewpoints arc agreed on (he necessity ol 
upholding the principles of the Arab League 
Charter, (he Arab Collective Security Pact 
and the United Nations Charter, as well us 
the resolutions of the Bandung Conference, 
convinced as they are that a policy based on 
ill esc principles would safeguard the Arab 
States and serve world peace. Immunity and 
civilisation. 

(4i The two parties have agreed to 
continue the implementation of treaties and 
agree men Is previously concluded between 
the two countries in spirit and letter. 

(5) The two parlies are determined to 
safeguard the independence of their two 
countries from whatever source, maintain 
their spiritual and Islamic legacy and oppose 
any foreign interference in the affairs of their 
own countries. They consider Zionism, 
destructive principles and imperialism a 
danger, threatening the Arab nation, and 


that the Arab States and peoples must do 
tlietr utmost to resist these dangers which 
threaten their existence, independence and 
sovereignty. 

(61 The two parties are in complete 
agreement to do everything possible to 
unify the Arab ranks and consolidate reia* 
lions among the Arab and Moslem peoples, 
fully convinced that such a step would be 
in lheir common interest and strength, 

1 7,i As the Arab Palestine problem is a 
source of interest to the two Kings and their 
Government leaders because it continues 
to be troublesome in the Middle East and 
as the major interest of the two parties is 
that peace and stability be restored, the 
problem therefore must be settled in a way 
acceptable to the Arabs and the restoration 
of (heir complete rights in their country, 

(S) The two parties announce that they 
deplore the methods of suppression used 
against the gallant Algerian nation and 
designed to deprive the Algerians of the 
right of self-determination. The two 
countries fully agreed to continue tlietr 
complete support of (be Algerians to achieve 
this end. They will also support am other 
Arab nation which struggles for freedom 
and independence 

(9.1 Full agreement is confirmed to safe¬ 
guard Arab and Moslem rights in the Gulf 
of Aqaba which is a closed Arab gulf linked 
by Islamic Holy Shrines, It was decided 
to do the utmost to prevent any trans¬ 
gression by Israel in this Arab gulf. 

(101 The two parties declared their agree¬ 
ment that no Arab State should interfere 
in matters of special concern to any other 
Arab State. 

(Ilf The (wo parties reaffirmed their 
desire to strengthen their cultural and 
economic relations and stated that negotia¬ 
tions to conclude agreements have already 
started. An economic agreement between 
the tw'o countries was initialled on May 16, 
1957, as well as a Civil Aviation agreement. 
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02) The two parties reaffirmed the con¬ 
tinuation ol their co-operation in co-ordina* 
ting policy concerning oil affairs. 

M 5i I he two parlies declared their agree¬ 
ment to continue their efforts to prevent 
supplying oil to the aggressor Israel from 
any Arab or Moslem sources. 

04) The two parties announced their 
collaboration to unify their efforts in the 


United Nations and other international 
organisations for the support of Arab 
questions. 

(15) The two Kings and their Govern¬ 
ment leaders agreed that the two Kings of 
ihe two sister countries will continue their 
consultations to achieve Arab and Moslem 
aims. 
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VQ 1015/23 No. 6 

RE\ IEW QF PROGRESS IN THE REFORM OF THE IRAQ GOVERNMENT 

MACHINERY 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr, Sd wyvi Lioyd. (Received June ffi) 

(No. 151. Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir June / 1957, 

In my despatch No. JS2 oi luly .3, 1956, I reported the passage of the Ami- 
Corruption Law, one of Nuri As-Said "s measures for the reform of the Government 
machinery of Iraq, The first birthday of that law provides a suitable occasion for 
.1 review of its effects, and I have the honour in this despatch to examine the results 
achieved so far, 

2. The Committee set up to carry out the provisions of the law, which lifts 
come to be known as the " Purge Committee ”, took several months to produce its 
first list of victims. This was due in part to I he seasonal summer Lull, but also to 
the Committee’s desire to ensure Eha! the Jaw was completely watertight. As the 
President pointed out to the Oriental Counsellor in September, ie has not been 
uncommon, when Government succeeds Government in Iraq, for a Minister to 
reverse the decisions of his predecessor and to favour officials whom his predecessor 
disliked. He and the members of his Committee therefore decided that ii was 
absolutely essential that there should lie no loop-holes in either the law or 
the proceedings of the Committee, which would give an official an excuse to claim 
at a later date, through a friendly Minister, that" his dismissal had been illegal or 
irregular. In Get, he was not wholly successful, as a special ” Diwan ” has recently 
had to he set up to decide whether retired officials can he investigated and 
interrogated. The question arose over the es-MuluSarril of Basra wno retired 
hurriedly at the end of May at the early age of 50 ostensibly to avoid being purged. 

3 . J he Committee goi down seriously to work in the early autumn and 
Ministries were asked to supply dossiers o,l their officials and lists of those 
considered corrupt, fhc President made a point of tackling a number of senior 
officials first, using the powers under Article 4 <31 of the law to appoint officials to 
keep an eye on the activities of any particular suspect, and to employ " spies ro 
move among the public and discover what reputations individual officials enjoyed. 
In addition a sub-committee toured the country examining evidence and making 
enquiries on the spot. Although not empowered to act in cases of slackness or 
inefficiency, the Committee hud the fairly wide definition of misconduct in Article 6 
to assist them in collecting enough evidence to reach decisions, 

4 . The first list, containing 35 officials to lie suspended from 2 to 5 years, was 
issued on November 19. A second list of 23 followed on December 5 3, a third of 
49 on January 10 and a fourth of 10! on March 21 A fifth and even longer list has 
been predicted at intervals, but so far only odd names have emerged. Altogether 
about 220 officials have been named. The lists have shown a fairly even distribution 
between departments, with Finance and Customs leading, and Railways and Public 
Works dose behind; the police have also suffered with II Commandants and 
1 1 Assistant Commandants suspended. As between grades of official there has again 
been a fairly regular pattern, the majority being in the middle grades of Director 
and Superintendent, with a reasonable number of senior officials and rather less in 
the lower grades. I he scope of the law was in any case limited to officials with 
monthly salaries ol ID.27 and above. Three Directors General, one Inspector 
General, three Assistant Directors General four Mutasarrifs and one Qaimaqam 
have Ken removed. 1 he law provides for appeal only to (he Council oi Ministers, 
and this has caused considerable criticism from the officials concerned because they 
led that the Council of Ministers, having set up the Committee, will be bound to 
support it and no Minister is in any case likdv for political reasons to defend in the 
Cabinet an official believed dishonest. The officials maintain therefore, that they 
have not been given the same opportunity to defend themselves as they would have 
had in a Court of Law and that they should have the right to appeal to some higher 
impartial authority immune from political pressure which could review their cases 
in detail, A draft law amending the law to provide for such a committee, of which 
i translation is attached, has been approved by the Council of Ministers and is now- 
before Parliament. 
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5. if here have of course been complaints that uni air treatment has been given 
to certain classes of official It has been said Uui a higher proportion of Christians 
than Muslims have been affected [this is only true in the railways w-here Cht istiaus 
bold a number of posts in which there are belter opportunities for corruption* and 
that pro-British sympathies have been punished. Although some senior officials 
friendly to us, notably the Directors General of Surveys [Dr Ahmed Sous ah and of 
State Lands and Domains (Abdul Baqi Abduliai. the Assistant Director General of 
the Interior (Jamal Rifa'atf, the inspector General oi Veterinary Services (Dr. Sadiq 
J a wadi and the Mutasarrif of Brhil (Abdul Halim Sinawi) have been included, all 
would have appeared on ihe list, quae independently of their connexions with u.s, 
The other main criticism is that the opportunity has been taken to work off a number 
of personal grudges. This is more difficult to disprove particularly in view ol the 
necessary secrecy ol the Committees proceedings. In any operation ol this kind, 
the motives of the majority of those who give evidence against a Government official 
Would not bear close examination. In any country the number wh< act purely in 
the public interest would be small and in an Arab country* practically infinitesimal 
Nevertheless the general opinion seems to be that the Committee have not allowed 
themselves to be over-influenced by petty accusations. As the President remarked 
in discussing the disadvantages of accepting hearsay, although the Iraq people are 
liable to say almost anything about each oilier it is generally true to say that if a 
concensus of people says that a certain person is a thief, he is in fact a thief, whereas 
even bitter personal opponents will very rarely impugn a man of dishonestv if he 
is in fact honest. 

6 . Opinions differ widely on whether die operation has been a success (at the 
lime of drafting it has not been decided whether the Committee's fife is !o 
ne extended beyond its initial year). Some hold that things have gone far enough 
and that with her acute shortage of trained officiate, Iraq cannot afford to lose any 
more. Others ohjeci equally that if the purge continues, officials in senior posts 
will become even less willing than they are at present to take responsibility for fear 
of incurring suspicion. On the other side, there are many who think that the surface 
has only been scratched and that far more heads should have rolled. In between 
these extremes, the majority hold that the Committee has done ns work well, and 
that even if it has not removed more than a small proportion of the corrupt, it has 
served to frighten the rest into being less corrupt- or at least less openly and 
automatically corrupt' -than before. But it is generally agreed that the disease is 
not one which can be cured by unpleasant medicines, and that only if iis causes are 
tackled systematically is there any hope of real improvement, The higher pav -cults 
introduced last year in the Civil Service Law have done something to remove the 
fundamental temptation and reorganisation is. we hope, coming soon, bui (here is 
a long way to go before better Government servants and a more efficient machine 
will make it unnecessary to bribe in order to get things done or, at any rule done 
faster. 

t am copying this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Ankara and 
Tehran, to the United Kingdom High Commissioner at Karachi and to the Head of 
the Middle East Development Division, Beirut. 

I have.&c 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 


Enclosure 

{Tronshtrion from At Zama/i of May 22. 19571 

DRAFT LAW AMENDING THE LAW FOR PURGING 4 HE STATE 
MACHINERY No. 6(3 OF 1956 

Article / 

Article 6 of the Law for Purging the State Machinery No. 66 of 1956 will be 
considered as paragraph I and the two following paragraphs will be added thereto 

2,-— <o) A Committee under the presidency ol the President of ihe Purge 
Committee and with two Class I or Class If Judges and two Class I or ( lass II 
officials, other than Judges, as members, will be set up to consider appeals 
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submitted to it by officials suspended or discharged in accordance with a decision 
of the Purge Committee. 

iib The Members of the C ommittee who shall not be members of the Purge 
Committee, shall be appointed by a decision of the Council of Ministers, 

tit An official against whom a decision of suspension had been issued by the 
Purge Committee may appeal against such decision to the Committee in question 
within 20 days from the date of coming into force of this Law. if he was suspended 
before its coming into force, Officials suspended after that date may submit their 
appeal within 20 days from the date on which they are served with the Committee's 
decision. 

fdh The Committee Will esiimine the reasons for the decision against which an 
appeal is submitted. If the Committee is convinced ihai the reasons were adequate, 
it will decide to reject the appeal, bub if it is revealed to the Committee (hat the 
reasons were inadequate, it will recommend the official's reappointment. 

fei The cancellation of the decision against which an appeal had been made will 
not grant an official the right to claim u salary or any compensation due to 
his suspension, 

3, 'tb A decision issued by the Purge Committee after the coming into force 
of this law will not be enforced before the expiry of the period of appeal. 

(M If an official submitted an appeal against the decision of the Purge 
Committee w r ithin the legally prescribed period and the Committee decided to cancel 
Lhe decision of the Purge Committee, the officio] w ill continue in his appointment. 

Article 2 

This Law shall come into force from the date of its publication m the Official 
Gazette. 
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VQ 1015/34 No. 7 

IHE ACHIEVEMENTS OF NURI SAID 

Sir Michael H right to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received July 9) 


(No, 176, Confidential) Bagdad, 
Sir, July 4 r 1957. 

In my telegram No. 759 of the 17th of 
June, I reported that kmg Faisal had 
accepted the resignation of the Government 
of Nuri Said ind asked Ah Jaudat to form 
a Government. E have the honour in the 
present despatch to review the achievements 
of Nun Said’s Government 

2. The Government of Dr. Fadhil Jamah 
resigned iu April 1954, when it had become 
clear that it was laced with a deadlock in 
Parliament and a rising tide of agitation in 
the country. In the hope that the first of 
these obstacles could be resolved and the 
second thereby allayed, the Palace called 
upon Arshad a I Umari to form a Govern' 
mens and to hold elections, Arsliad Pasha 
did both. Hut having done them he con¬ 
sidered that hi* task was fulfilled. For 
many years this ageing sybarite had spent 
the summer in Istanbul far from the heat 
and dust of Bagdad and the mere fact that 
he was Prime Minister seemed no good 
reason to change long-standing habits 
particularly when it appeared that he, like 
his predecessor, would have nothing but 
trouble from the Parliament he had brought 
into being. In the towns all over thu 
country the electoral campaign had fur¬ 
nished a golden opportunity for agitators to 
stir up nationalist passions and local 
animosities. These, despite the summer 
heat, refused to die down and internal 
security threatened to collapse. Evidently, 
in the Chamber stnd outside it, town and 
countryside would soon be at each other’s 
throats. He therefore submitted he* resigna¬ 
tion without waiting to convene Parliament 
and incontinently departed for Turkey. 

3. Although since the appointment ol 
Dr, Jamali in September 1953 the Palace 
had been estranged from Nuri Pashfi. it w'as 
now dear that he was the only man with 
sufficient authority to prevent a disaster. 
The Crown Prince summoned him therefore 
from Id* sick bed in London, The old man 
duly returned in defiance of doctors’ orders 
and on the 3rd ol August was appointed 
Prime Minister for the 32lh time. 


4. His first act was to arm himself with 
the means to check the mounting signs of 
disorder. In the space oi a few days he 
enacted ordinance* restricting association, 
abolishing political parties, banning public 
demonstrations, and curbing the Press, The 
Peace Partisans and Democratic Youth, 
who in association with the National Demo¬ 
cratic and the Independence Parlies hud 
been largely responsible for the disorders, 
were placed without the law in the same 
way as their parent, the Communist Party, 
in 1938. Parliament was convened only to 
bo dissolved the same day. New elections 
were held. About 80 per cent, of the old 
members returned, but there was t change 
in many of the urban constituencies where 
the election of candidates known to tic 
favourable to Nuri was ensured. This has 
been one of the most controversial of Nuri’s 
actions. Many people who would otherwise 
have wished him well have criticised the 
rigging of these elections in some con¬ 
stituencies and his failure to attempt to work 
with the June Parliament. Hls own reason¬ 
ing on the matter was quite clear, The 
members of tile so-called Popular Front 

i including the National Democrats, the 
fo/iqfot and the Peace Partisans t and perhaps 
the ten or s a members of Saleh Jabr’s 
Popular Socialist Parly formed a potential 
opposition of between 25 and 30 members. 
Unlike the majority of Nuri’s supporters 
they were hound to be vocal. He calculated 
that [hey would effectively impede the work 
of the Chamber, cither by filibuster or by 
appealing to the streets. This had happened 
lie fore. He therefore decided that a new 
Chamber was necessary. 

5. The internal situation swiftly returned 
to calm, perhaps a somewhat oppressive 
calm, and Nuri turned his attention to 
foreign policy. On his appointment as 
Prime Minister he had written a letter to 
King Faisal stating that the foreign policy 
of his Government rested on three points: 

(m the termination of the Anglo Iraqi 
Treaty of 1930 and co-operation 
between Iraq and other States in 
conformity with the provisions of 
Article 51 of the United Nations; 
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t/U the strengthening of relations with the 
other Arab countries; anti 

ic) the strengthening of relations with 
neighbour States anti the improve¬ 
ment of co-operation between them 
and the Arab Stales to repel the 
dangers of Zionism. 

6 , It was to the lirsL and third of these 
policies that he directed his attention first 
He had inherited from the Government of 
Jamil Madfui a study by a special Cabinet 
Committee of means to terminate and 
replace the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930. due 
to expire m October 1957, This Committee 
had recommended, infer alia, a regional 
pact under Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter and Nuri sought forthwith to clear 
the ground for the conclusion of such a 
pact by making contact with the Egyptian 
Government who had themselves recently 
concluded the Suez. Canal Agreement with 
Her Majesty’s Government. Nuri has 
always maintained that the results of his 
meeting with Major Salah Salim in Sarsank 
in August and with Colonel Nasser in Cairo 
in September were sufficiently encouraging 
for him to proceed vigorously with the 
organisation of the Pact. This may or may 
not he true, but it is certain that Sakli Salim 
Was disavowed by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment when he returned from Sarsank and 
what happened in Cairo was obscure, it 
may be that Colonel Nasser was en¬ 
couraging, or it may he that even at that 
date Nuri realised that Colonel Nasser was 
going to drift irrevocably towards the Soviet 
hlor and that it was political wisdom for 
him to put the construction most favourable 
to his own settled designs on such non¬ 
committal remarks an Colonel Nasser made 
Whatever the truth may he on this point* 
the Turkish Prime Minister’s visit to Bagdad 
in January atid (he first steps towards the 
Iraqi-Turkish Pact which was signed on the 
24th of February, 1955, met with a blast of 
opposition from Egypt which has never 
abated despite Nuri s contention that he 
had secured another ally for the Arabs 
against Israel by the exchange of letters 
attached to the Pact. The Iraqi-Turkish 
Pact provided under Article 5 for the acces¬ 
sion of other States and for the conclusion 
of bilateral Special Agreements between 
those States Even before it was signed 
Nuri had started to work for the accession 
of the United Kingdom to the Pact and the 
conclusion of a Special Agreement with Her 
Majesty's Government, the Special Agree¬ 
ment was duly signed on the 4th of April, 


1955, and the United Kingdom acceded to 
the Pact on the 5th; on the 2nd of May the 
former Royal Air Force bases at Habbaniya 
and Shaiba were handed over to Iraqi 
command, During the course of the follow¬ 
ing autumn Pakistan and Iran acceded to 
the Pact .md the first meeting of the Pact 
Council was held in Bagdad on the 21st of 
November, The first of Nurds aims had 
thus been achieved, 

7. Fulfilment of the second remained 
beyond his power. The attempt to break 
the isolation of Iraq from the other Arab 
States by inducing Jordan to enter the Bag¬ 
dad Pact failed and subsequent approaches 
to Syria by the invitation of a Syrian Par¬ 
liamentary delegation to Iraq revealed only 
a willingness on the part of the Syrian 
Deputies to enjoy Iraqi hospitality and to 
pocket Iraqi money but to do nothing in 
return. Thereafter, it was only with Presi¬ 
dent t’hamoun in the Lebanon and to a 
lesser extent with the emerging Arab Stales 
in North Africa, the Sudan. Libya, Morocco 
and Tunis, whose attention was not. directed 
so exclusively to Israel, that Iraq was for a 
time able to maintain tolerably friendly 
relations. For eighteen months the Iraq 
Government and Nuri in particular were the 
target of daily abuse from Cairo, Damascus 
and to a lesser degree from Jerusalem and 
Mecca. No voice in the Arab world was 
raised in their defence. The nationalisation 
hi Egypt of th„- Suez Canal brought, how¬ 
ever, a turn of the tide. The damage to 
Saudi interests which (he closure of the 
Canal caused, the dangers of Communism 
inherent in the Egyptian and Syrian accep¬ 
tance of Soviet arms and the interference of 
both these countries, in particular Egypt, 
in the internal affairs of the other Arab 
States, drove King baud to look for other 
friends. Nuri; did not let the opportunity 
pass. Fust Prince Zakl and then King 
haisal Ffimsdf were induced to visit King 
Saud in the late summer of 1956 and relations 
were cemented by the Stale visit of King 
Saud to Bagdad in May of this year. In ihe 
wake of Saudi Arabia came Jordan, when 
the Arab Nationalists, overreached them¬ 
selves after the termination of the Anglo- 
Jordan Treaty in March of this year, and 
the Lebanese President, feeling himself less 
exposed, became increasingly friendly. The 
second of Nuri's tiims was thus pul in the 
way of fulfilment though the future must 
obviously depend, as Nuri himself recently 
said, on whether Egypt can be weaned 
away from its dependence on the Soviet 
bloc. 
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IT I have related in other reports the 
effect on Iraqi foreign policy of the Anglo- 
French intervention in Suez. Nuri's 
Government felt constrained to support the 
Egyptian case to the full. At the same 
time they found themselves as a Govern¬ 
ment increasingly estranged from Egypt and 
Syria by reason of the violence of Egyptian 
and Syrian propaganda against them and 
against the United Kingdom, their ally, and 
also by the damage done to their interests 
by the blocking of the Canal and the 
blowing up by the Syrian Army of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company pipeline on the pro¬ 
ceeds of whose operations the Iraqi 
economy depends. The conflict between 
these two trends drove the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment into the arms of her Muslim, non- 
Arab, partners in the Bagdad Pact, They, 
with a policy which, while condemning the 
Anglo-French intervention, nevertheless 
sought to maintain British participation in 
the Pact, were happily strong enough to give 
Nuri the support which helped him to 
weather the crisis and to emerge at the 
moment of his resignation stronger in his 
relations with the world at large and even 
with the Arab world than he had been for 
close on two years, 

9. The preoccupation of Nuri’s Govern¬ 
ment in late 1954 and early 1955 wiih 
foreign affairs resulted in inactivity in 
internal policy save where internal security 
was at slake. When, however, the Bagdad 
Pact had been sately launched, various use¬ 
ful measures were enacted. Among these 
were the Jaw for the distribution of lands in 
Amara Liw.i, No, 53 of 1955. which, while 
continuing existing tribal leaders in the 
ownership of part of the Slate property 
which they had farmed for many years, 
deprived them of a certain percentage to 
be distributed to the smaIler cu 1 tivators. In 
March 1955 the new Five-Year Develop 
nient Programme was approved and later 
legislation passed regularising the earlier 
nationalisation by ordinance of the Bagdad 
F- feet rich y S c r v ices. A new Cu$t om s Tarif f 
law was enacted. There followed a Social 
Security law and a new Civil Service law 
which raised the salaries and regulated the 
conditid&s of service of Government 
officials, A law was also passed setting up 
a committee to look into corruption in the 
civil service; by the end of its year’s term 

office in June 1957, this committee had 
suspended some hundreds of corrupt 
officials. The parliamentary support of the 


tribal land-owning classes on which Nuri's 
Government largely depended pul him in 
the peculiar position on the one hand of 
having to be careful not to antagonise this 
privileged’class whereas, on the other hand, 
he was by general admission the only Prime 
Minister in sight capable of persuading these 
same people to abate some of their privileges 
in the general interest. This anomalous 
situation never finally resolved itself and, 
although in the Amara Liwa a curb was put 
on the power of the large tribal landowners 
in that area, the plans for a land-tax which 
were elaborated bv his Minister of Finance* 
Khalil Kenna, were never eventually tabled 
in Parliament, Similarly the thorny prob¬ 
lem of how to deal with improvements to 
land and the enhancement of land values 
which result from expenditure by the 
Development Board (e.g > when otherwise 
unfertile lands of a landowner are rendered 
valuable by the fact that the State builds a 
canal through them) was never decided, 

I heve and other vexed questions remain to 
be tackled in the future. The future stability 
of the Iraqi State depends largely on their 
solution but they are a nettle which only a 
determined and strong Government can 
grasp. Thus* although on the internal front 
nothing fundamental was achieved* at least 
stability and prosperity were promoted in 
The face of considerable odds and u great 
deal of useful. If secondary, legislation was 
enacted, i enclose a list of the principal 
measures (internal and foreign! which were 
passed during The period of nearly three 
years of Nuri's Government,(') 

10 . ft can fairly be said of this Govern¬ 
ment. as it has been said of previous Nuri 
Governments, that both in the foreign and 
h the internal field more has been achieved 
tor [he common good than under any other 
Prime Minister. Nuri himself would cer¬ 
tainly regard this as ample justification for 
the packing of Parliament, the suspension of 
party politics and the other curtailments of 
civil liberties which his rule has imposed. 

1 here has been an increasing body of 
opinion, particularly in the mercantile 
classes, which would agree with him. In 
the colleges, however, among (he intellec¬ 
tuals and among the out-of-work politicians, 
opposition to him was steadily growing, 
particularly since the; public disorders occa¬ 
sioned by the Suez crisis and the firm 
measures which were taken by the police to 
deal with them. Recognition of this oppo- 
s tfort and of the need to give it a measure 
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of satisfaction, quarrels within the Cabinet 
^particularly between the Ministers of 
Finance, Development and Economics) and 
the fatigue of carrying largely on bis own 
shoulders the burden of the Stale for more 
than 2) years* all induced Nuri to tender 
his resignation on his return from Karachi, 
with ihc full agreement of the Palace, 
The question was then posed whether a 
sufficient sop would be given to the 
opposition by a reshuffle of the Govern- 
menu such as h id taken place in May and 
December 1955, and the inclusion in it of 
some new faces, or whether a change of 
Prime Minister was necessary, I have 
reported in my telegram No. 77H of the 
21st of June how this question was decided. 
Briefly* the older politicians whom King 
Faisal summoned to express their views 
were almost unanimous—as was to be 
anticipated* since they all had expecta¬ 
tions—that a change of Prime Minister WHS 
desirable but that there should be no change 
of foreign policy. Accepting this advice, 
which he had asked for in writing* the King 
proceeded to invite Ati Jaudat Al Ayyubi* 
whose views on foreign policy were nearest 
to those of Nuri and whose personal regard 
for Nuri was the highest among those 
consulted, to form a new Government, 

II. 1 have frequently been asked what it 
is shat gives Nuri that hold over the Iraqi 
people which enables him to outlast any 
other Prime Minister and to secure the 
enactment of much major as well as minor 
legislation. For it is to him that Iraq owes 
the 1930 Artglolraqi Treaty which gave this 
country its independence* the Bagdad Pad, 
and the Sjx-cial Agreement with the United 
Kingdom of April 1955, the 1 P.C, agree¬ 
ment of 1952 which gave it its revenues, 
and the Development Board, The answer 
must be looked for firstly in ihe personality 
of the man. Nuri, as he recently said of 
himself to the correspondent of Time 
magazine, h essentially a realist. Though 
he has shown from the outset that he believes 
in certain ideal aims and* among them, Arab 
independence and unity, he has never 
allowed emotion to blind him to reality and 
has thus neither been swept along and 
destroyed by popular movements like Dr. 
Musaddtq, nor- been so dazzled by the ideal 
as to fail to recognise or to exploit the 
opportunity to register a minor advance 
when it offers. His unquestioning loyally 
to the Hashemite House from the days of 
the Arab Revolt and of King Faisal I in 
Damascus has won him the confidence and 
support of the monarchy, though not always 


without reservations, and his personal integ¬ 
rity, stability of purpose and firmness have 
gained public regard. With these as his 
primary stock-in-trade* he has accumulated 
by the very frequency of his tenure of office, 
both as Minister and as Prime Minister, u 
personal following, regard and affection in 
those sections of the community which are 
ihe basis of the Iraq Slate, first among the 
tribes, then in ihe army, then in the civil 
service. The Arab Revolt and his asso¬ 
ciation with the first King of Iraq have 
placed him only second to the monarchy 
itself in the esteem of most of that large 
bloc of tribal leaders, often inarticulate but 
sill I preponderantly powerful in the pro¬ 
vinces, who have been members of his 
Constitutional Unionist Party or who have 
supported him from among the ranks of 
independents. His curly associations w r ith 
the Iraq Army and his family ties with the 
popular Jaafar Pasha j\ Askari won him the 
regard of the army, in which, as Minister of 
Defence and Prime Minister, he has taken 
an intense personal interest, Senior and 
relatively junior officials throughout the 
country have enjoyed his patronage* 
Municipalities have seen that, once he is 
convinced that any demand they may 
make on him is justified, they can be sure 
that he will see it energetically executed. 
More recently in the mercantile community 
there has arisen a feeling of gratitude to him 
for the stability which favours their interest, 
but it is primarily from the throne, the 
tribes, the army and the civil service that 
he draws his strength, 

12 . Nuri's qualities have their corre¬ 
sponding weaknesses. The outstanding 
nature of his personality is such that he 
dwarfs not only his opponents* but his own 
Ministers, and when he is about there is no 
one who can stand up to him; nor lias he 
done anything to train one or more potential 
successors to himself. The result is that 
Iraq, instead of evolving a system* has 
tended to rely on personal govern mem 
where the Ministers are executives rather 
than policy-makers; and for the most pan 
their departments bear the imprint not of 
the Minister, but oi the Prime Minister 
above hmi, Nuri's eye is penetrating* but 
it is not all-seeing and, therefore, while the 
needs he recognises are promptly attended 
to* others may lie lor years neglected. 
Moreover, his reliance on the support of the 
tribal chiefs and land-owning class restricts 
his freedom of action where reforms are 
concerned which might make for a more 
far-sighted agricultural policy and a 
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belter-off and more contented Iraqi common 
man. Fo some extent this continued 
reliance on the Shaikhs is a sign that he is 
growing old; for* though the tribes can still 
make trouble, their nuisance value is as 
nothing compared with the threat to internal 
stability which they represented in the 
1920 s and early 30’s. The fear of many is 
that Nuri will die and leave behind him no 
one capable of carrying his mantle and no 
system which will stand on its own feet 
without the leadership of a dominant 
personality. 

13. But Nuri is not dead yet, either 
physical!) or politically. Despite his 69 
years and a convenient deafness, he is active 
in body and mind. Although he is no 
reformer* he is a sincere patriot working 
according to his own lights for the better¬ 
ment of all Iraqis, which he sees rather in 
the opening up of new lands and new 


opportunities than in the breaking up and 
sharing out of old ones. The widespread 
recognition that he more than anyone else 
can respond to the needs of the country both 
in internal affairs and in foreign policy 
means that, barring accidents, he is virtually 
certain to be called upon again to serve 
as Prime Minister. And if the Egyptian 
Govern mem. while remaining wedded to 
the Soviet bloc, were to regain some of the 
impetus tbm it has now lost in the hearts 
of Arab Nationalists, not only Iraq but the 
Western world as a whole may well need 
him. 

I ani sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty \ representatives at Washing¬ 
ton, Beirut, Amman* Bahrain, POMEF, 
Karachi, Ankara and Tehran, 

f have* && 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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VQ 10345/8 No, S 

development OF RELATIONS BETWEEN IRAQ and the united 

STATES SINCE 1932 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr, Seiwyrt Lloyd. (Received July 16) 

(No, 177, Confidential—Guardi Baghdad, 

Sir, My U t W ?* 

In my despatch No. 98 of April 12 1 reported upon the results of the visit to 
Baghdad of Mr. James Richards, special envoy of President Eisenhower. It appears 
opportune in this; connexion to ir> to give a survey of the development of 
ties between Iraq and the United States. Accordingly, I have the honour in the 
present despatch to submit a brief account of Iraqi-American relations up to the 
present date, 

2. The United States recognised the Kingdom of Iraq in 1932 and established 
a Legation in Baghdad in the same year. Up to the Second World War relations 
between the two countries developed smoothly if slowly. On June 7, 1934. an 
Extradition Treaty was signed and on December 3, 1938, a Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation embodying “most favoured nation” principles. Later an American 
Consulate was established at Basra, but it was only this year that one was opened 
in Kirkuk, The only points of friction, and they were on (he whole minor, were 
disagreement over tile division, of finds by American archaeological missions in Iraq 
and over the action of the Iraqi Director-General of Education, who refused to 
extend to the students of the American schools m Iraq the deferment of conscription 
granted to students of Iraqi schools with the result that fpi a time here was a fall 
in the number of students at American schools. 

3. Alongside this mtsensitlional growth os official Iraqi-American ties and 
tending to consolidate them, there were developing in Iraq a number of unofficial 
American activities from which American influence and ideas began to reach the 
Iraqi public. The most important of these, though not sited in Iraq, has undoubtedly 
beer it he A mcrica n University of Rei rut. Ref ore the Fi rsl W orld VV ar the University 
had played an important part in the growth of the ideas of Arab nationalism and 
separation from the Ottoman Empire. In the days between the two Wars, the 
American University of Beirut, staffed ns it was by men and women with a missionary 
vocation in whom the anti-colonial feeling of the Founding Fathers still burned, 
became a focus for intellectual land sometimes physical) opposition to the French 
and British mandatory regimes in the Levant and Iraq. There arc to-day probably 
more than 1,000 former students of the American University of Beirut in Iraq, An 
Alumni Club exists in Baghdad, but owing to lack of funds it has no premises and 
its activities are confined to outdoor gatherings in Summer. Second in influence to 
the American University of Beirut has been the secondary school known as 
“Baghdad College™ founded in Baghdad m 1932 and run by American Jesuit 
fathers. This has flourished and expanded and is now without doubt the most 
successful and sought after secondary school in Iraq. There is also an American 
girls'school founded in 1925 which has recently moved to more modern premises. 
The Seventh Day Adventist movement in Iraq, although ostensibly international, 
has in practice derived much oJ its support from the United States, Starting with 
a Church which was founded in Mosul in 191 L it now runs schools in Baghdad, 
Basra and Mosul and a well-equipped hospital iDar-es-Salaam) in Baghdad with 
,i nursing school attached. A missionary hospital- the Lansing Memorial Hospital 

also exists in Amara. 

4 . The ideals expounded by these bodies and those brought back by the few 
Iraqi students who were able to study in America between the wars undoubtedly 
iniluen.eed Iraqi thinking, For the schools and colleges produced in the 1930s it 
number of students who have played parts in post-war Governments, for example. 
Dr. Fadhil JamaSi (Leading Personalities in Iraq No. 4% Abdul Majid Mahmoud 
(Leading Personalities No. 17), Dr. \hdul Majid Abbas I Leading Personalities 
No. 151, Abdul Jabbar Chela hi i Leading Personalities No, 10), and Shaikh Baba Ali 
I Leading Personalities No 43). Few of them, however, with the exception of 
Dr, Jam alt. had made themselves fell in the years before the War and the ideas and 
the ideals which the> may have learned from their American education found little 
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practical expression before 1941. Mr. Knahenshue. the American Minister from 
1939 to 194 L gave no encouragement to Iht anti-colonialists. He was convinced of 
the benefits of the British influence in Iraq'and sought to do nothing which would 
diminish it or handicap it. It was indeed he who. in 1941 at the time of the Rashid 
Ali rebel!ion, gave shelter to 340 British .subjects in the compound of the American 
Legation. In any case, though the anti-cokmrid bias of America had its appeal, the 
essential moderation of American idealism did no! suit the mood of the younr Iraqis 
of die times. The Winds of German nationalism and antj-semitism and of German 
propaganda were blowing too strongly and Dr, Jamali and many other 
American-educated Iraqis were carried along with it, all the more enthusiastically 
because of the way in which the Palestine problem was developing. 

5. The real impact of American policy on Iraq came towards die end of the 
War with the addition to the American Legation of the United States Information 
Service. 1 see. on re-reading (he Annual Reports from this post, that one of my 
predecessors first noted a striking growth of United States interest and propaganda 
in Iraq in the course of the year 1944 when, following a visit by Mr Wendell Willfcie 
in the previous year, the Culbertson Trade Mission visited the country. 
Nevertheless, the shortage of dollars and the growing suspicion of the American 
support For Zionism in Palestine limited the fruits of this Mission. Increasing 
interest was demonstrated again in 1946 when the United .States Legal ion became 
an Embassy, On January 20, 1949. [Resident Truman made his declaration of policy 
which gave birth to the organisation for aid to under-developed countries commonly 
known its Point IV. and a T echnical Aid Agreement was signed between the L mi ted 
States Government and the Iraq Government on April 10. 1951. This increased 
significantly both American interest in Iraq arid she number of American civilians 
residing here. A further increase came with the signature of the Military Aid 
Agreement by exchange of letters on April 21. 1954. which resulted m an American 
Military Assistance Advisory Group being set up in Baghdad, The Eisenhower 
doctrine does not seem likely to add to these agencies anti Ambassador Richards 
stressed iti his Press interview that any aid. including that to the Baghdad Pact, was 
likely to be channelled through the existing agencies. 

6 . These three agencies carry American idea* to all classes of the Iraqi people 
and into c\cr_\ corner of the country. There is no need to elaborate on the worth 
of the United States Information Service which provides news bulletins to the Press, 
runs mobile cinema units and has sub-offices in Kirkuk and B.isra. 

7. The work of the United Stales Operations Mission which is exclusively 
concerned with Point IV has been described in some detail in my despatch No. 97 
oi April 23, 1955, The principal projects in which it has participated or is 
participating are: the evaluation ol agricultural and natural resources ol Iraq; public 
administration; health and sanitation, particularly in rural areas; technical 
education; land development of State-owned lands (under the " Miri Sirf ” 
agreement signed between the Iraq Government and United States Government!: 
road building and maintenance; and village life improvement. American citizens 
paid for, if only in part, by the Untied States Operations Mission are to be found 
in the various sections of the Development Board, 

8 . The Iraq Army has traditionally been trained and supplied from the t nited 

Kingdom, and up to 1948 a British Military Mission had worked in Iran This whs 
done away with as a result of the Palestine conflict. One or two British officers, 
with ill-defined status, were retained and since 1954 ha\e been expanded into the 
British Loaned Personnel (Iraq), The granting of American military issuance to 
other States in the area. o,t?,, Turkey, naturally aroused the interest of the Iraq 
Government in the possibility of obtaining military assistance for themselves. 1 he 
American Service Attaches in Baghdad undoubtedly encouraged this, both with a 
view to keeping Iraq friendly to the West and in order to increase their own 

contacts with the Iraq Army and Air Force. Indeed their zea! frequent]} outran 

ihc interest which Washington was prepared to take in Iraq and there were limes 
when my predecessor had occasion to draw attention to local attempts at Vh Empire 
building " by one or other ol the American attaches and in particular the Air 
Attache. By 1953 the likelihood that the Iraq Government would sign a military 
assistance agreement with the United Slates had fo be faced by the United 

Kingdom. This opened up the prospect not only of a diminution or British 

influence in the Iraqi forces, hut also of logistic complications which would ensue 
from the introduction of American equipment into an army which had not yet been 
able to digest all the equipment obtained from British sources. There was j±[so the 
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possibility that a steady market for British military equipment and particularly 
a ire ran might thus be lost. An approach was. accordingly made by Her Majesty's 
Ambassador in Washington to the United States Government, and discussions were 
held which resulted in a Memorandum of Understanding being initialled in 
Washington February 26, 1954, which laid down certain principles which had the 
effect of defining, and thereby limiting the fields in which the United States 
Government wished to see American equipment introduced, namely: 

id! The desirability of avoiding dislocation of the existing re-equipment and 
expansion plans of the Iraqi forces and of minimising logistic difficulties. 

\h) The possibility of furthering the above objective bv means of offshore 
purchases in the United Kingdom. 

m The desirability that there should he a readily identifiable United States 
contribution to the expansion of the Iraqi forces. 

The resultant co-operation between British and American Service personnel in 
London, Washington and Baghdad has led to a practical co-ordination of the supply 
of military equipment to Traq and much has beers provided through offshore 
purchases, eg.. Centurion tanks and recoil-less ritlcs while the number of 
“ identifiable! *’ American items has been limited on the whole to massive esfts of 
transport (particularly Dodge iruckst, radio sets, amt-aircraft guns and JTin, 
howitzers. 

9. As a result of these three types of activity the American Embassy in Iraq 
has u representative in practically every large and medium-sized centre throughout 
the Country The military Assistance Advisory Group are in a position to assess 
with some accuracy the potentialities of the Iraqi Armed Forces, though the training 
role played by British loaned Personnel fIraqi still brings the latter into even closer 
contact. The personnel of the United Stales Operations Mission spread as they are 
throughout the country, are in a position to exert influence and to furnish 
their Embassy in Baghdad with information, in a manner which has been impossible 
to ourselves since the early 1930s when British personnel were still employed in key 
posts in the Provinces, Yel in practice the majority of (he United Slates Operations 
Mission personnel have little inclination for or training in political activity 
observation and their influence in the political fields is* therefore, small. On the other 
hand by joining all the main committees of the Baghdad Pact, the United -States 
Government has opened up a field of influence upon certain parts of the Iraqi 
administration, which is at least potentially important as an addition to its normal 
bilateral contacts, 

10 r The impact of the United states on the Iraqi Government and people is 
hard to gauge. Certainly it is very much greater th in it was 20 years ago. There 
are some hundreds of Americans in Iraq to-day as compared with the handful to 
be found here in the 1950s and where in 1930, l am told, there were only 1 I Iraqi 
students in America, there were in 1950 about 550, and to-day there are some 1,300, 
as compared with about 700 in the United Kingdom. The old idea that the United 
Slates was a Utopia has been dispelled to be replaced by the more healthy knowledge 
that America is a State, albeit a powerful one. like any othet Stale with its able and 
less able and its privileged and less privileged citizens. It is true to say too that 
during the pericxl 1944 to 1956. Iraqi gratification at America's interest, 
encouragement and help for their country was always abated by the conviction that 
America supported Zionism and Israel. While this conviction was shaken by the 
attitude of the Republican administration towards Israel during the Suez crisis in 
the autumn of 1956, the refusal of the United States Government to allow the 
Eisenhower doctrine to be turned in an anti-hrad direction and rlie same 
Government’s attitude on certain specific questions, such as the freedom ol passage 
of the Straits of Tiran, have done something to restore it, 

11 . In the widest possible field the essential liberties for which America stands, 
including anti-colonialism, appeal to the individualist trait in the Iraqi and indeed 
the Arab character—though the Iraq Government have always tempered and will 
be likely to continue to temper the ideals of freedom with the restraints needed for 
the government of a backward, emotional people. On the other hand, the qualities 
of enterprise, self-discipline and co-operation which are inherent in the American 
habits of large-scale business and mass production are less understood and less 
appreciated, and American technological prowess leaves the majority of Iraqis 
admiring but bewildered. 
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12, Gratitude is not a virtue of Governments or peoples and Arab 
Governments and peoples in particular take outside aid for granted, or dismiss it as 
the product of self-interest on the part of the giver. But Lite Iran Government of 
to-day subscribe wholeheartedly to the idea that freedom can only be maintained 
by warding off the dangers of Communism and of Soviet domination They are 
thus sincerely grateful to (he American Government for helping them io do (his, 
and in particular in hearing the financial burden of equipping the Iraqi Army . They 
were as keenly interested as the othei Moslem members of the Baghdad Pact in 
persuading the United States Government to join the Pact, and as glad to welcome 
them into the main commit lees Nevertheless their gratitude does not slop them 
from asking for more or making invidious and often inaccurate comparisons with 
the arms aid received by Egypt and Syria from the Soviet hiac. 

13, The particular criticism of the United States which on? hears in Iraqi 
Government and political circles is one which is heard in oilier parte of the world, 
namely misgiving at the inexperience of the United States Government in the 
conduct of international affairs and the consequent belief that America will never 
have 3 dependable policy in this part of lire world. The Americans as Government 
and as individuals, the criticism runs, are obsessed by the desire to secure a newer 
and ever larger circle of friends and are for ever sacrificing their true friends in their 
effort to do so. Thus Iraqi officials were and remain sharply critical of the “ soft " 
American attitude to Egypt before the intervention m (he Suez Canal and believe 
that it contributed incalculably to Nasser's stranglehold on Egypt and on parts of 
the Arab world at the expense of Iraq and (he Baghdad Pact in the Middle East and 
al the expense of the United Kingdom and France generally (though (he Iraqis have 
little sympathy for the latten. 

14, The activities of the United Slates Operations Mission, white generally 
welcome to the Iraqi authorities, also find critics among politicians and officials. 
What comes under the (ire of men brought up in and sympathetic to the British 
tradilion of administration is the waste of money and manpower inherent in America 
and particularly the large (by Iraqi standards} salaries paid to American technicians 
often of mediocre ability, the number of them required to sustain a modest 
programme and the fact that they are readier to advise than to perform. The fact 
that these Americans are not under the full control of the Iraqi authorities 
also arouses some opposition, though it may well increase their probity and 
efficiency. 

15, I shall not attempt to generalise about the altitude of the Iraqi public, as 
opposed to the Government and officials, towards the United Stales as whole. 
Probably the average Iraqi finds individual Americans more accessible than 
individual Englishmen and regards the methods whereby American aid is dispensed 
as an amiable and generous foible which is on a par with the open-handedness which 
makes the American family in Baghdad pay much more to its servants than anyone 
else. More politically minded people see m it a sort of conscience money paid by 
the United States Government to compensate the Arabs for their support of Israel 
There is a genuine admiration for American wealth, power and technical prowess. 

16, In ihis despatch I have looked back. Looking forward now 3 would expect 
United States influence in Iraq steadily to increase. With iho swelling tide ol students 
returning from American Universities. American methods arc likely to become even 
more prevalent in (he Civil Service and m the schools and colleges. 'I his will in all 
probability have its effect m commerce too, It is inevitable that Iraq should try to 
become more and more self-sufficient in administrative and technical fields, and 
there will be a growing movement to dispense with foreign mentors and foreign 
missions he they British, American or other. Whether ifiis movement will he 
successful may be open to doubt, at any rate in the technical field, foT with the 
present rate of technical advance in the larger countries it is difficult to see how a 
small under-dev doped country like Iraq can narrow the gap. But there will always 
be some danger that it may cease to try to do so—at any rate under V\ extern auspices 
—if political developments should cause it to follow its emotions rather than its 
reason. A false move by the American Government, for example, an action giving 
rise to the belief that I he United States decisively favoured Israel at the expense of 
the Arabs, might give an opportunity to those forces of nationalism and xenophobia, 
which arc present in Iraq and in an even more violent form in other Arab countries, 
to promote a movement which would sweep away American influence as easily as it 
would British influence. It is, therefore, in the interests of the United States as much 
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as it is in our own that our two countries should co-operate to ensure that this does 
not happen. On this subject—Anglo-American co-operation in Iraq—1 hope to 
submit to you a separate despatch. 


] am sending a copy of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Washington. 


! have, &e. 


MICHAEL WRIGHT, 
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ANGLO-IRAQI RELATIONS 

Sir Michael ft right to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, [Received July 16) 


(No, ISL Confidential Guard) 
Sir, 


Baghdad^ 

July //. m?. 


Iraq and Britain Since Suez 

In my despatch No, 2% of December 7, ]95C\ I had [he honour to rcpori on the 
effect upon Auglo-Iraqi relations of the Anglo-French intervention in E*\pt 
simultaneously with the attack on Egypt by Israel at the end of October, 

Effect in Iraq of the Suez Crisis 

2 . When 1 wrote that despatch it was only a few weeks since ihe hresikitre-off 
of relations by Iraq with the United Kingdom had been hanging precariously in the 
balance, and this was still a possibility. Few if any Iraqis would enter the Embassy, 
the operations of the British Council had virtually come to ;t halt, and it was a 
general topic of speculation whether the dose connexion and special relationship 
of confidence and friendship which we had built up here over a quarter of a century 
had not gone with the wind never to be re-established. Most people would have 
bet their bst sixpence that it had. 


3, Symptomatic of this feeling was the attitude of mam (although not am 
American officials and the American community in general, especially American 
business men. For a time there was virtually an American boycott of everyone 
British. Even in the presence of Iraqis whose personal relationships with us 
remained unaffected, there were cases of Americans ostentatiously turning their 
back upon British people. I here were American business who made no tecrct of 
their view that this was their opportunity to move in once and for all at our expense 
The general attitude of Americans here has now improved considerahlv. and this 
is especially true of inosi of the stuff of the American Embassy, Nonetheless, the 
behaviour of the American community as a whole, or a large part of it. since List 
(Xloner has been such ns to Vad Iraqis, and among ihcut the most hi&hh placed 
to conclude that there is a basic American desire to see the British out of the Middle 
East, and to step into their shoes This has not made our task any easier here M 
the same time it is to some extent being counter-productive to American ioter&K 
In any case it has left scars in the relationship between the British arid the Amercin’ 
communities which may take a long time to heal. 

4 As the year ended it was an open question what direct ion future Iraqi policy 
would take, and indeed whether the regime and the monarchy, committed as lhc\ 
had been to ihe British connexion, had been fatally shaken. Meanwhile rh- Iraq 
Government had suspended participation in anv Baghdad Pact meetings wish British 
representation. 


5, This state of affairs had been brought about because the United Kingdom 
had acted simultaneously with, and it was widely thought in collusion with Israel 
I he seventy of the Jxisis was not due to the fact that (he United Kingdom 
had resorted to force m a quEirrel with Egypt, hut to our association with Israel. 

b. Today the situation has changed notably for the better, even if it affords 
no grounds whatever for complacency. It may be of interest to examine how this 
improvement has come about, and to consider what lessons we can le.irn for the 
future both from the crisis and from its aftermath. 


7. It was immediately dear after the Anglo-French intervention that the crux 
ol the matter m .Iraq lay in the question whether Israel would be induced or 
compelled to withdraw her forces behind (he Armistice lines, including evacuation 
om he (J4/u Strip. I Ins was not a mere matter of emotton but derived from t tie Arab 
vai. so deep and persistent, of further Israeli expansion. It was also to Iraqis the 

JS l h °J '*?,. b f, hlnd lhe liri,ls J’ a «!°n. and of I he truth or falsity of collusion 

i n Israel. If, ran the argument, the West and especially Iraq's best triend in the 
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West, nameh Britain, would condone Israeli expansion beyond the Armistice lines 
into Gaza for further this would clearly indicate that any future Israeli expansion, 
for example into Jordan, Syria or the Lebanon, would equally be condoned. It 
would show that some argument would always be found by the West for allowing 
Israel, whether from design, sympathy, or impotence, to retain an> territory she 
might occupy beyond the Armistice lines Compared with this issue other aspects 
of the matter were secondary, and upon it turned more than on anything else our 
future relations with Iraq. 

H. It is often said, even by many Iraqis, that having decided to intervene by 
force Britain made a grave mistake in not seeing the matter through and finishing 
off Nasser at any cost. But this, in my view, is to over-simplify. If it had only been 
a question of finishing off Nasser with Israel silting quietly behind the Armistice 
lines, the argument, at least in so far as Iraq is concerned, would probably be valid. 
Bui in fact Israeli forces were near the Canal, and this being so I believe a truer 
analysis to be as follows. If Her Majesty's Government were prepared, having 
finished oil Nasser and established British forces in a position of strength along the 
Canal, to insist immediately and within a matter of days upon the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces out of the Gaza strip and behind the Armistice lines (not merely a 
certain distance from the Canal), and if necessary to use British forces to ensure 
compliance, then we should have done better to continue. If. however. Her 
Majesty's Government were not prepared to take this action and if necessary to use 
force against Israel as they had used it against Egypt, I would judge that our 
difficulties with Iraq would have been greater and not less. 

9. In the event Her Majesty's Government and the French Government 
accepted a cease-fire before the Canal area had been fully occupied, Nasser remained 
in power a wounded tiger, and the question of Israeli withdrawal behind the 
Armistice lines was left to be dealt with by the United Nations. This was the 
situation* fraught with almost every conceivable difficulty which had to be faced 
in Iraq. 

The Altitude of the King, the Crown Prince and Snri 

10. The outcome inevitably depended on the attitude of the King, the Crown 
Prince and Nuri. Nuri. growling like a wounded bear, took the line: M I will save 
the Iraqis from themselves and the British from themselves He was on occasion 
m .i minority of one in his own Cabinet, But he put heart into his colleagues, into 
the Army, and into senior officials. His aim was to maintain (he connexion with 
Britain, to preserve the Baghdad Pact and to strengthen Iraq's tie* with the United 
States. To draw the United States closer to the Pact, if possible into full 
membership, was one of the objectives immediately chosen, and parlk w r ith this in 
view the Crown Prince left Baghdad on January 16 to visit (he united Stales and 
other capitals, being awav for about two months. BcFore and during his absence 
Nuri. with the solid backing of the King, settled down doggedly to holding the 
country steady until a chance might offer to move forward again He devoted his 
main attention to internal security and refused to yield an inch to demonstrations or 
criticism, the first time in the history of Iraq ihut a Prime Minister had maintained 
this attitude at a moment of critical tension. He was helped by the fact that the 
country was prosperous and that there wax no economic discontent which others 
could exploit. 

Sabotage of the Syrian Pipeline 

11 But one of his gravest problems wav the diminution in oil revenues as i 
result of the sabotage of the pipelines in Syria, If the programme ol the 
Development Board and of the various Government departments were once halted 
a process of national collapse would have begun which could hardly have been 
arrested. 

I he Holding Operation 

12, Meanwhile. Nuri had to jettison something. He chose to break relations 
with France but not with Britain, felt impelled to issue a violent manifesto about 
Israel, and at one moment toyed with the idea of nationalising the Iraq Petroleum 
Company or at least of insisting upon the elimination of French participation. He 
had also by suspending nU participation in the Baghdad Pact activities in which the 
United Kingdom were concerned, put the organisation into cold storage. Whether 
this holding operation would suffice hinged above all on the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
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Government over the withdrawal of Israeli forces behind the Armistice lines. The 
debates on this question in (he United Nations Assembly in January were therefore 
htemlly crucial. Foreign Office telegram No. 394 of 'January 24 to the United 
Kingdom Delegation, New York, stated that for Her Majesty's Government to vole 
wuh (he majority in the United Nations for che immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of Israeli forces would have been to do violence (o our sense of justice. 
Had we in fact failed so to vote on such a motion, and particularly tf we had voted 
wi(h a small minority against such withdrawal, the struggle here must, l think have 
been lost. But in the event we were saved from this dilemma. 

[3 7 .™; s the other forces working in Iraq’s and our favour, and the 

series of helpful actions which we ourselves were able to take, to exercise their effect 
both m reducing Iraq s isolation in (he Arab world and in restoring our position 
here. 

Forces of Recovery 

14, High among them mu si he rated the weigh! which the Prime Minister of 
Turkey, (he Shah of Persia, and (he President and Prime Minister of Pakistan threw 
into the scales; the stead iness of the Pres iden( of the I.eba non a Iso Fi ad its efleet A 
turning point in another field was the decision of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
largely under the influence of Her Majesty 's Government to open it line of credit 
tor the Iraq Government up to £25 million in order to support the budget of Iraq 
which was beginning to stagger under the effect of the disruption of the pipeline in 
Syria. In parallel there came a series of other actions and events, some minor and 
some major, but cumulative in their impact. Among these were the quick response 
of Her Majesty’s Government in December to an appeal for arms hdp from the 
Lebanon which although small in itself had a far-reaching effect here behind the 
scenes: and the gift of Hunter aircraft to the Iraqi Air Force The announcement 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine on January 5 implied the readiness of the United Stares 
to give support to (he Baghdad Pact in countering direct and indirect Communist 
action m the area; and the steady development of United States nolicy in the 
direction of resuming partnership with (he L’nited Kingdom, culminating in the 
Bermuda Conference in March and the announcement of American readiness to 
pm the Baghdad Pact Military Committee, were of ereat help both to Nun and to 
ourselves. 

15. The tide had in fact started to turn eariy Eu the New Year, and bv the 
middle of February Nuri felt .strong enough to agree in the unobtrusive resumption 
of work m the Pact Committees with British participation. This trend was 

by the preparation for an experience of Development Week at the end 
ot March. This was an outstanding success and in many ways a vindication 
of EmpnrlanE aspects of Nun s internal policy. It was followed immediately bv the 
opening of (he Baghdad Pact Nuclear Centre in the presence of King Faisaf and 
attended by scientists from member countries led by Sir lohn Cockcroft, who gave 
great m.vtie in- the occasion, wliich was the turning point in the public resumption of 
Baghdad Pact activities. Short K afterwards the Council began to meet mu in at 
D c p u tv Ze vcl and it was n ot Co ng be fore the fu II ran ge of Com mil tees met. Th at by 
curly March the tide was already flowing strongly in Nun's direction, and that so 
Lir Irorn Iraq bemg isolated it was rather Egypt and Syria which were becoming so. 
was clearly shown by the decision of the Syrian Government on March (s u> Glow 
the resumption of oil pumping through the Iraq Petroleum Company pipeline 
Meanwhile British business contacts and activities bad remained unaffected lonc- 
siandmg and widespread personal relationships stood fast, and British Council 
activities began to be resumed. 

Nasser 

Uy , [f parallel, Nasser overplayed his hand. The subversive activities over a 
long period of Egyptian agents abroad, particularly Egyptian Military Attaches in 
Baghdad Libya and Khartoum, were followed by an attempt on the life of Kins 
Saud and the plot to depose King Hussein. It would, l suggest be a mist ike in 
regard these events, which had a profound effect in the Arab and Moslem world, us 
entirety a fortuitous gift of fortune or as a mere miscalculation by Nasser, That he 
miscalculated is true. But Nur£ and not Nuri alone, had consistently maintained 
for more than two years that attempts of this kind were in Nasser’s programme and 
i mi they wyre an essential part of his long-term intentions. In order to counter 
these intentions, sustained pressures had been brought to hear by others, not least 
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h\ Nun, These included ihe opposition of the Moslem members of ihe Baghdad 
Fact, the pro-Western stand by President Chamoun. -md the persistent efforts by 
Iraq, encouraged by ourselves and assisted by the United States and others from the 
middle of 1956 onwards to detach Saud from Nasser; Nor were the contacts sought, 
and fostered by Nuri with Morocco, Tunis, Libya and the Sudan, again assisted br¬ 
others, without their effect, even though French policy in Algeria and towards Israel 
played in the opposite direction and put some powerful cards in Nasser's hands., 
All these pressures combined with the growing economic weakness of Egypt, made 
it. at least as .seen from here, increasingly difficult for Nasser to remain inactive, 10 
risk losing the initiative, and to avoid over-reaching himself. 


Tbit Position in May June 

17. On May 11-14 King baud paid a Slate visit to Baghdad. This event, for 
which Nun had worked so hard and so long, was a success for him and indirectly 
for us. marking as it did an import uni step in the detachment of Saud from Nasser 
ami a reconciliation with the monarchy and the regime in Iraq friendly jo us. This 
was doseiy followed by the meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council at Ministerial level 
from June 3 6 which marked, m far as Iraq was concerned, the success of the King, 
the Crown Prince and Nuri in their effort to preserve the Baghdad Pact, The 
decision of the United States to join ihe Military Committee and to provide s 
icm Deputy of high rank in the combined Planning structure, coupled as it 
was with the American arid the British hi uncial con irihur tons to the economic work 
of the Pact, and the British contribution for infrastructure, in fact represented a 
considerable strengthening of the Pact. Internally in Iraq pressures were relaxing, 
most of those till in detention for political offences were being released, anti 
development was progressing. The visit of Saud, the staunchness of President 
Chamoim. and the change in altitude of Hussein meant that Iraq no longer 
felt isolated in the Arab world, while her friendships in the remainder of the Moslem 
world had been consolidating. It would be outside the scope of [his despatch to 
expand upon these factors. The point here is that those who fought to maintain 
friendship with Briiain, and at their head the King, the Crown Prince and Nuri, were 
being increasingly justified by events- So much was this the case that when the 
led upon a change of Prime Minister in June (perhaps temporarily) this 
involved no change in the main lines of Iraqi foreign policy, and Nuri went off for 4 
holidiiv in a position of great strength. The new Government are. 1 judge, no tess 
friendly lo use than the previous Government, although they are a weak team. 

(kilns and Losses 

!ft. Ir is too early to estimate the lasting effect on relations between Britain 
and Iraq of the Suez crisis,, On the surface the day-to-day relationships between 
British and Iraqis have recovered the ease and warmth of a year ago, in me business 
field, which was never much affected* our exporters ought to regard their 
opportunities as no less promising than before Suez. If ihese opportunities arc lost, 
it will be from the pusillanimity of our own business people rather than Irom any 
lack of good will on the Iraqi side. Ordinary personal and official contacts are now 
[idle clouded. There are indeed, perhaps certain gains. In some quarters [here is 
thr feeling (hat it has been proved once again that while Governments from time to 
time do unwise or unpopular things, the strength of the general tics between Britain 
and Iraq are so Strong that they can survive occasional political aberrations. At the 
sunne time Nasser's recent behaviour to his Arab neighbours has perhaps led to 
a spreading of [he thought that Britain had more justification than many had 
appreciated in her quarrel with Nasser. If she was temporarily led away in the heal 
of this quarrel, perhaps h\ the fault of France, into acting with Israel, this error 
Ito Arab eyes) wits acknowledged and largely atoned for by the resignation of the 
Fnme Minister of the lime. There processes of thought are noticeable in our 
relationship to-day with many Iraqis in positions of authority, m whom one can 
discern a feeling, even if unexpressed, that out of the 1 roubles of the past six months 
we h ive come out closer friends But E here is aiiother side to the picture also. This 
year ihe King and Crow n Prince have thought it more politic to spend their summer 
holiday in Turkey and not lo pay a visit to the United Kingdom, to which lhcv 
always look forward as almost a visit home, in the Development Board there has 
been a definite movement, headed by Dr Jalili and with the sympathy of the \ icc- 
President. Tosha Pasha, to dispense with British personnel ant! to substitute German. 
There are increased pulls towards the United States. Over and above this, many 
Iraqis Haw drawn the conclusion that Britain is not as powerful as they had 
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thought, and that our hand did not show the skill, either military or political, in the 
handling of the Suez crisis which over long years they had come to expect bi us. 
Finally our altitude us between the interests of Israel and of the Arab country has 
hecn called gravely into question. In some quarters the wound thus inflicted may 
never heal, In at iters there as a suspension of judgment, which even one further 
action winch might be construed as pro-Israeli and anti-Arab might cause to fall 
against us irrevocably, and with incalculably dangerous consequences to us here. 

Some Conclusions 

19. I'hc situation in [he Middle East is still packed with tension, and it would 
be unwise as it might be misleading to attempt any predictions. But the experience 
of the last eight months points to certain conclusions which, in so far as they may 
have validity, may be of help for the future. 

Israel 

20. High among these is the proof 01 such were neededj- of the extreme strain 
which must inevitably be placed on our relations with Iraq il we act together with 
Israel,, or side with Israel, on any major issue affecting Arab interests, above all if 
1 he question of I he expansion Of Israel should be involved. Il is hardly conceivable 
Shat our relations with Iraq would bear a second strain of this kind. 

Iraq Development Prognmme 

21. A further point which has become more sharply apparent is that the Iraqi 
Development Programme, with which Britain is in many respects identified, and the 
present level of budge! ary expenditure have become such an integral part of the 
fabric of the national life that they can only be arrested at the cost ol severe and 
almost certainly fatal internal trouble, tt was fortunate that when the revenues 
deriving from The flow of oil through Syria were cut off the Development Board 
had a large reserve of funds allocated in theory but still unspent. As a result il 
was calculated that Iraq could hold out for perhaps nine months without being 
obliged to curtail development activities with the effects which this would have had 
upon employment as well as on other aspects of [he economy, The same did not. 
however* apply to the Ordinary Budget, to which 3(3 per cent, of the oil revenues are 
allocated. Had tfie Iraq Petroleum Company not agreed to open a line of credit to 
be repaid out of future revenues, there would, in the absence of any American action 
to fill the financial gap. soon have been a Government crisis which would have been 
likely 10 lead 10 nationalisation of the Iraq Petroleum Company and to a general 
reoricnlatiou of Iraqi policy in an anti-Western sense. It is hardly possible to avoid 
the conclusion dial one of the conditions of the consolidation of Iraq as a stable 
country friendly lo (he West is that her 01 ! revenues should be assured and. indeed, 
as time goes by, increased. If a grave threat should again arise to these revenues, 
the West will have 10 help Iraq, or lose her. 

Anglo-Iraqi Friendship 

22. Fhat our relations with Iraq stood the strain of the present care and in the 
special circumstances which, because of our apparent association with Israel, could 
hardly have been more unfavour able, was largely due to the inherent strength of 
the lies of understanding and friendship between Iraq and (Sic United Kingdom 
which had been built up oxer more than one generation, I do not believe that they 
could wit list and so great a shock a second time, but short of this they remain a most 
valuable asset which it must he in our strong interest to foster. We have been able 
to show jn the last few months I hat we are ready 10 continue to exert a substantia] 
effort in the economic and military fields 10 help Iraq, and I feel sure that wc must 
continue to do so, while also keeping in good repair the multitude of ties which Jink 
our two countries in so many fields. A sustained effort will be needed and 1 submit 
it is lo our interest to make il 

Glher F riendships in the Moslem World 

23. It has equally been shown that in a crisis in the Arab area of the Middle 
East, the understanding and help of the leaders of the Moslem countries outside the 
immediate area, primarily our allies in 1 he northern tier, and also the new Arab 
countries of North Africa, ean be of great help in supporting the position of the 
United Kingdom provided we can keep a firm relationship with Iraq, These 
relations may well become of increasing importance lo us. Through them we. and 
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the other Western nations with interests in this pari of ihe world, have an 
opportunity of greatly strengthening our position both in ihe struggle against 
Communism and in the general development of this key area of the world. We 
should have this clearly in mind in considering the problems of Israel and Algeria, 
and looking further ahead should realise what the loss or retention of the friendship 
of the majority of the Moslem world may mean to us in developing our long-term 
relationship with Africa and Asia. 

[ am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives 
Amman, Ankara. Tel Aviv. Tehran, Beirut. Bahrain. Washington and New York, to 
the High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Karachi and to the Head of the 
Political Office with the Middle East Forces. Cyprus. 

1 have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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IHE FUTURE COURSE OF UNITED STATES-IRAQ RELATIONS AND 
THEIR EFFECT ON THE UNITED KINGDOM'S POSITION 1N IRAQ 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd r { Received July 23 ) 

(No. 190, Confidential—Guard) Baghdad* 

5 ir t July I9 r 1957. 

In my despatch No. 177 (10322/1.57) of July S, I have reported on the 
multiplication and growth of ties, political, commercial, academic and cultural, 
between Iraq and the United States. The increasingly dose relations now- 
existing between the two Governments and the two peoples has naturally brought 
about an increase in American influence in Iraq which seems likely to grow further. 
The question arises of whether and how far this increase will be gained at the 
expense of a decline in British influence in the country. Any conclusions which 
it is possible to reach on this question must clearly be tentative, both because 
Iraq is only one part of the Arab world and develop me ms here can be profoundly 
affected by events in the other Arab countries, and because the development of 
Russian policy towards the Middle Fast, of which we are perhaps seeing now only 
the initial stages, may play a large pan in determining the standing here of the 
Western Great Powers, 

2. U should first be said that, so far its manifestations of official State 
Department policy arc concerned, there is, despite the ostentatious way in which 
Ihe American community in Baghdad and some high American officials dissociated 
themselves from us at the time of the Anglo-French intervention at Suez last 
year, liitle sign of any present United States intention lo ir> to supplant the United 
kingdom in its role of adviser, friend and ally of Iraq; instead, the indications 
are of a desire for close partnership with us. This is apparent both in the decision 
lo join in all the main activities of the Baghdad Pact, thereby seconding the main 
recent United Kingdom initiative in the area, and in the co-operation which 
continues to exist in military questions of which we have had recent confirmation 
in the discussions on the supply of equipment to the Iraq forces which were 
reported upon by Her Majesty's Ambassador. Washington, in his despatch No. 130 
of May 16 If the United States wished to secure ;he replacement of British by 
American equipment throughout the Iraqi armed forces their physical and financial 
resources are such that there is little doubt that they would succeed; instead, 
they are prepared for the Iraqi forces lo continue to use British aircraft ami tanks, 
and indeed will help them to do so through off-shore orders. In other less tangible 
ways, through the day-to-day contacts of our two Embassies, of our representatives 
in the Baghdad Pact, and of the British and American members on the Development 
Board, they show every desire to maintain a close partnership with us. This 
desire for partnership must of course he predicated upon the assumption that the 
United Kingdom will continue to do its share in meeting the economic, military 
and political needs of the area, A British abdication would probably lead inevitably 
to an American effort to take our place. 

3 , It cannot be said that this spirit of partnership permeates all the agencies 
of the United States Government. For example, the actions of the local 
representatives of the Cl.A, indicate a deliberate and sustained attempt by a 
series of planned manoeuvres to acquire a United States monopoly of the Western 
liaison and influence with Iraqi Intelligence and Security authorities To some 
extent also the attitude of the United States Information Services leaves something 
to be desired. Their principal representative here a short lime ago (now departed) 
smcl to a member of my stall that if a search wore made in the flies of the Foreign 
Office it would be found that there was an understanding between the United 
Kingdom and American Governments that the latter should gradually take over 
British responsibilities and the British position in the Middle East. On occasion, 
and certainly during the Suez crisis, there were indications of this type of thinking 
at least in the local operations of Ihe United States Information Services, i have 
noticed a tendency now and again on the part of visiting American newspapermen 
and commentators to talk in the vein that an increase in American influence and 
a diminution in British influence in Iraq was inevitable and to them far from 
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distasteful; this may or may noi indicate briefing by the United Stales information 
Services in Washington or elsewhere, This tendency is, of course, even more 
marked when one looks outside the field of Government activity into that of 
industry and commerce. Although (he local situation has not yet been affected, I 
understand that there is a good deal of jockeying for positions of greater influence 
among the shareholders of the Iraq Petroleum Company, as shown by the decision 
to appoint an American Joint Managing Director, and I imagine that the American 
objective is to increase their share of control at our expense. In other branches 
of business, the American export effort is handicapped by Iraq’s membership 
of the sterling area and the consequent restriction of dollar imports. Despite this 
handicap American firms show their usual competitive thrust fulness, but they have 
not yet acquired a very $j n >rig posi!ion in this market which _ continues*to be 
dominated by the United Kingdom and Western European countries. Nevertheless 
the increasing flow of students and technicians to America lor training must in the 
long run exert a marked influence which may he to our detriment; the effects 
are liable to be cumulative, in that the young men come back both into the business 
world and into academic employment and influence others to follow in their 
footsteps. It is perhaps the long-term effects of this growth in personal and 
technical contacts between Iraq and the United States, coupled with the sheer size 
and strength of the United States, which seem bound to give rise to a steady 
growth in American influence here, 

4. The V n fled K i ngd om h a v-e so ugh t to i n tc rest 11 te Unit ed S La te s i ncrca si n gl y 
closely in the affairs of the Middle East and can therefore only welcome the growth 
of United States-Iraqi relations. This growth will almost certainly be accompanied 
by an increasing concern on the part of the United States Administration in 
maintaining the prosperity and stability of the country, which are a major United 
Kingdom interest. It is however essential, as seen from this post, that the growth 
ot United States influence should not be loo much at the expense of British 
influence. If we are to shoulder our proper share of responsibility for ensuring the 
supply of oil from this country, if we are not to lose the advantages obtained 
under the Special Agreement of April, 1955, if through our close friendship with 
Iraq we are to retain an important card of entry in the Arab world, and if we arc 
to avoid a rot starling here which might spread to the oil Stales in the Persian 
Gulf, we must keep our end up in this Anglo-American partnership. 

5. It is true that the l ruled Kingdom has valuable assets. The King and 
the Crown Prince have a strong regard "and affection for the United Kingdom and 
these sentiments tend to be shared by the more conservative groups centred round 
the landowners and tribal leaders. Secondly, many Ministers and senior members 
of the civil service have largely been educated in British methods, and most of 
the senior officers of the Army have enjoyed British training and the contact over 
many years with British servicemen. Thirdly, the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
despite the spread of its shareholding has. for local purposes been a largely British 
concent, and through its enlightened training policy, has given British education 
to many of the younger technicians. Finally there are many Iraqis of all 
generations and different walks of life who. whether through visits to the United 
Kingdom, contact with English people in Iraq, or participation in activities of the 
British Council, have a liking for and understanding of Britain, which seems to 
come rather more easily than a similar liking of the United States, To some extent 
these assets may decline as comparable centres of American influence grow. Thus, 
among the younger civil .servants there will in future be an increasingly large 
number who have studied or worked in the United Stales, whereas the older 
generation who knew and liked Britain so well will gradually disappear from (he 
scene and their successors who continue to do so may be less numerous. The 
strength of the tribes and (he landowners is likely slowly to decline in relation to 
the expanding business and professional middle-class community where American 
influence can be expected to increase. Another factor affecting our links with 
(he Iraqi armed forces is that the tradition of supplying them with some of their 
main items of equipment from Britain may, \ understand, become increasingly 
difficult as our production of conventional weapons declines, and the greater 
abundance from the United States may lead to the sheer physical necessity of 
substituting American for British arms. 

6 . Fortunately Iraq Governments, although they are prepared to play us off 
in small matters, appear to prefer a situation in which the United States and the 
United Kingdom are co-operating in the Middle East rather than quarrelling and 
this will take the sting out of the change in the relative strengths of our influence. 
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The Iraqis were of course grateful to the United States for the part their Government 
played in the Suez crisis but they do not have the same confidence In the soundness 
of American judgment or the continuity of American policy as they have come 
to have in those of the United Kingdom, despite what they consider to be the 
recent deplorable aberration. If we can continue our present policy or avoiding 
giving offence to Arab countries over Israel, many Iraqis will be confirmed in their 
conviction that our action with Israel over Suez was u Angle mistake and not a 
sign (haI we have espoused the cause of Israel at Arab expense. On the other 
hand, they have a constant fear that the Jewish lobby in the United States may 
cause changes for the worse in American policy and in any case the; sec Israel 
as economically viable only as a result of private American assistance There arc 
therefore many who think that Britain and America working in co-operation in 
pursuit of a Middle Eastern policy which is at leas! reasonably favourable (o the 
Arab point of view, is the best situation. This is not it sudden recent growth. 
Perhaps the clearest lest came as long ago as September 1953 when Dr. Jamali 
was appointed Prime Minister. He had been trained in the American University of 
Beirut and in the United States and he had been opposed to Britain before and 
during the early part of World War 11; he brought into his Government several 
Ministers who had a similar background Eo himself. There were ;le that time those 
who foresaw a ini Ed swing of the Iraq Government away from ourselves towards 
greater reliance upon the United States. While* however. Dr, Jamali saw more 
of the American Ambassador than had the previous Prime Minister, his own 
relations anti those of his Government with my predecessor continued to be as 
frank and cordial .is ever before. The same desire (o keep on good terms with 
both Governments and to encourage them to work closely tope (her in matters 
affecting Iraq has been shown throughout the Governmcut of Nuri Pasha. 3 do 
not believe that the latter has dung to the British connexion, despite our reduced 
circumstances, because he was too old to change his ways, but raiher because he 
is a realist. 1 fed sure that he saw that in the British connexion be could count 
on the advice and help of a powerful friend who would boih enable him to avoid 
wing swamped by the immense power of the United Slates and provide a method 
of influencing the latter. I would expect the Government which has just taken 
office, and il$ successors, to he guided by a similar view, 

T I hmking Iraqis, as 3 have said, see an advantage in the maintenance of 
the British as well as the American connexions. Can we rely on the ltailed Slates 
(H I fit - future continuing, as they have done hitherto, to see the advantages to them 
ol Eh is three-fold relationship? E believe that it is in their interest that they 
should do so. 1 heir object must be the prosperity and stability of the country 
anti the exclusion of Communist influence. The continuance of Iraq along Us 
present course will ensure this, rn the absence of anv forward move bv Russia in 
the Middle East, which the defence policy of lire western world must prevent, 

3 am in no position to judge whether a threat from Russia will develop cither 
directly or through the agency of Satellite regimes elsewhere in the area, but is 
seen from this post the only real danger h that of unbridled Arab nationalism. 
To protect herself from this, Iraq possesses strong factors of stability in her regime, 
her army, her development programme with its dependence upon oil markets in 
the West and the influence of the other Muslim countries of the Northern Tier. 
Nevertheless her frontiers and her monarchical regime are comparatively recent 
in origin; her wealth has not yet been widely spread, education both academic and 
technical is only now reaching more than a small part of the population; and 
there are no signs as yet of any particular younger successor to Nuri Pasha to give 
the country the firm paternalistic government which it requires in moments of 
stress. So long as the Arab nationalist movement has not spent itself, and this 
will certainly not be the case so long as [fie problems of Israel and Algeria remain 
unsolved (and ihcir solutions may only prove to be stages in Hie development 
of Arab nationalism, with its search for unity as well as independence!, there must 
always remain the possibility of an explosion of feeling in this country which 
might take an anti-Western turn. Such an explosion, of which there have been 
a number in the past, wouEd in all probability not distinguish between the I TnlCed 
States and (he United Kingdom and the danger would be that the influence of both 
would be destroyed. It goes without saying Lhal, if the Governments of our two 
countries were following a policy which the Arabs regarded as decisively opposed 
lo their interests, there would be nothing which either connin' could do to maintain 
its position. Short of this, however, the more diversified the Western interests 
here, and the more numerous and interwoven the relations binding Iraq to the 
West, (he easier it may be to maintain Western influence: that is an important 
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lesson to be drawn from our recent difficulties over Sue?, The United Slates 
may well have reached the same conclusion through hard experience gained in 
assisting other countries in the world where there are strong nationalist feelings, 
if so, she may be the readier to believe that the long-term continuance of our 
partnership here is in her own lute rest as well as in that of the United Kingdom 
and of Iraq. 

S- If this conclusion is right (hen certain obvious points arise: 

' a) M principle of oo-operation and alignment of policy, Instead of rivalry, 
is to be the aim of the Americans and ourselves here, it is important 
that this aim should be both understood and practised not only by 
the representatives in Iraq of the State Department but also of the 
CI A., the United States Information Services, and other American 
governmental agencies, 

f£u There must continue both between Washington and London and between 
our Missions in Baghdad and our delegations in the Baghdad Pact, 
the closest co-operation on all matters of policy affecting the area 
There fs no risk of this leading to (he Iraqis looking upon'the United 
Kingdom e*s a satellite of the United Mates' 

fri Wc must continue in the future as in the past to play our full part within 
mtr resources in helping Iraq forward along its chosen path of 
development and must maintain our educational effort both through 
the admission of Iraqi children, studcnis and technicians to 
establishments at home and through [he activities of the British Council 
in Iraq, to foster knowledge of Britain in the new generation, 

9, Provided we do these things and provided we can bring home to the 
United States Government that it is to their interest as much as to ours that the 
influence of each of us here should be complementary to that of the other, then 
I do not believe that the British connexion with Iraq need necessarily be damaged 
by the growth of Iraqi ties with the United States. 

Ml, Perhaps l may add to the above two reflections of a more tentative 
character. 

II. First, in the Baghdad Pact as now constituted the United Stales is a 
full member of the Economic Committee, the Military Committee and the Counter- 
3ubversion Committee, but only sits in the Council as an observer. On the other 
hand, two members of the Commonwealth, the United Kingdom and Pakistan, 
arc full members of the Pact, If Pakistan remains a member both of the Pact 
and of the Commonwealth, and if our Commonwealth Lies with Pakistan should be 
maintained and strengthened fin spite of the Kashmir issue), the influence of 
Pakistan in Iraq and indeed throughout the Middle East may prove to be a valuable 
support to our own position and influence, and a healthy counterweight to the 
risk of any undesirable or undue increase in American influence at our expense, 

il Second, it is for consideration whether Australia, and even perhaps New 
Zealand, who have links with the Middle East dating back to [he First World 
War and A N Z AC., might not devote somewhat more attention to Iraq There 
are. for example few r and indeed I believe no Iraqi students in Australia or New 
Zealand, although Australian Educational Institutions have in many fields as much 
to offer Iraqis as those of the United Mates. Equally there are few Australian 
or New Zealand experts or technicians who come to Iraq There have recent!v 
been one or two exceptions to this which proved most fortunate, There is no 
doubt that (he Iraq Government, and Iraqis in general, would welcome their 
presence. Equally welcome would be the establishment of an Australian diplomatic 
Mission in Baghdad. If there is felt to be any force in the suggestions in this 
paragraph it might perhaps be worthwhile to discuss them with the Australian 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Casey; who I understand will be visiting London in 
September, mid who has a special interest in and knowledge of Middle East 
questions. 

f am vending a copy of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Washington. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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IRAQI ATTITUDE TO THE OMAN QUESTION 

Mr. Beaumom to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd {Received Augusi 27) 

(No. 224. Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, August 23, 1957. 

Now that tl^c recent rebellion in central Oman is over, and the Security Council 
has refused to accede to the Arabs' request for the inscription on the Agenda of an 
item accusing the United Kingdom of aggression, it seems possible that Oman wit! 
cease to be the centre of attention that it has been during the last few weeks, I have 
the honour in this despatch to report on Iraqi opinion during this period. As the 
spotlight of public attention moves elsewhere, it seems, as seen from Iraq, that a 
definite milestone in the history of the Arabian peninsula has been reached and 
passed. 

2, The Iraqi Press and public were slow to begin to take an interest in the 
Omani rebellion. Once they had done so the reactions were uniformly critical of 
Her Majesty s Government and often hostile. But Oman is a long wav from Iraq 
and the most intelligent Iraqis realised that the rebellion itself was a small-scale 
affair whose importance had been inflated and distorted by publicity. They 
admitted! that there were no real grounds for proclaiming the Imam and his 
hangers-on as Arab nationalists, as the load Press did following the Egyptian lead, 
and that to do so was irresponsible and a disservice to the public, I did not during 
this period detect any of the passion with which the Anglo-French action last 
November was so widely greeted here, On the other hand, events of this kind, 
especially if repeated, certainly have had and would have a cumulatively adverse 
effect on the Iraqi attitude towards Britain. 

3 , U may be said that it is unreasonable of the Iraqis to be critical of us 
when wc have done nothing except respond to the request of the Sultan, for whom 
tliose Iraqis who have met him have some regard, for assistance in dealing with a 
small internal rebellion, stimulated by Saudi money and Egyptian propaganda. 
That the Iraq Government should join with other Arabs in accusing us of aggression 
and that the Baghdad newspapers should paint our action in the blackest terms 
seems more than a little unfair Unfortunately, however, we must recognise. LhaL 
in this matter both emotion and what the Iraqis conceive to be their self-interest 
were against us. 

4, As [ have reported in telegrams the Iraq Government at first hoped that 
the whole affair would be over before they were compelled by events to lake a 
stand; at that stage their only concern was to ensure that nothing was ^aid publicly 
to suggest that wc were using our staging post facilities at Habbaiiiya to assist our 
military effort so that they could not be accused by the othei Arab countries of 
assisting imperialism against their " brother Arabs”, In this connexion, I should 
like to acknowledge the care that was taken by the Political Office with line Middle 
East Forces in Cyprus to consult this Embassy on all movements of military stores 
through Habbanlya. They then sought to delay a decision by the Arab League 
C ouncil meeting in Cairo. However, in the end they found themselves obliged lo 
commit themselves, and at this point, despite their correct understanding of the 
status of the Sultan, they do not appear to have doubted that the right course was 
to stand with the other Arabs in disregard of what they knew to be the right cause 
This was because the initiative in pressing lor action in the Security Council was 
taken by the Saudi representative and they feared that any hesitation would throw 
King Saud back into the arms of Nasser at this critical juncture. The Foreign 
Ministry were extremely distressed at having to support a view of the status of 
Oman with which they did not believe, but Ministers were inclined lo lake the 
line: " Surely you would prefer that we should sign on objectionable letter attacking 
you about this unimportant affair than that we should risk damaging our 
rapprochement with Saudi Arabia which we, urged on by you, have so laboriously 
achieved *\ In any event, as the Arab representative on the Security Council, they 
considered that they were caught since they could scared > escape putting forward 
whatever case the other more truculent Arab States agreed on. It never occurred 
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to them that they might foe able, by vigorous Leadership among the other tike-minded 
Arab States, to prevent the Egyptians. Saudis and Syrians carrying Oman to the 
United Nations or if it did their desire to appease the'Saudis remained paramount. 
But in my view this was only partly the reason for the Iraq Government's attitude. 
They knew too that public opinion at home would be extremely critical of any 
dc^ ialion by them from the ” Arab ' point of view, because their domestic position is 
not a strong one. Their instinct is to placate Arab nationalist feeling at home 
wherever possible rather than take an unpopular line, J fear that we may see this 
tendency having its effect in other matters during the coming months. 3 need hardly 
add that the Government had no desire for the approach to the Security Council to 
succeed, and were only relieved to Iind that they were not alone with the Russians 
in asking for the inscription of the item on the Agenda, 

> The Government were undoubtedly right in thinking that they would have 
incurred unpopularity if they had not gone along with the other Arabs in attacking 
the United Kingdom, From the start they allowed the Press, which is feeling its 
oats under the new administration, to follow the line put out by the Egyptians and 
"The Voice of the Arabs ", Once this had happened they could not have put the 
machine into reverse without strong and unpopular measures. So the Omam rebels 
became heroic Arab nationalists" struggling to foe free; the British were 
‘ 4 aggressors " and. because of exaggerated reports of the lighting, "bloodthirsty 
imperialists l \ The rebels became accepted as the protagonists of a progressive 
modem force and the Sultan as the representative of a reactionary servility to 
imperialism. 

6. One can of course dismiss the newspaper attacks as irresponsible—which 
they were—and one can discount their influence. But it is a fact that quite apart 
from the Pres. 1 , intelligent and unintelligent opinion alike was lilted against us. 
Even when the true facts were admitted [he large bulk of M nationalist +1 opinion 
held; “ The Omanis arc Arabs and our brothers. 1 here can be no excuse for you. 
the British, to make war on Arabs anywhere", and then excused Egyptian and 
Saudi intervention as being “ Arab ” intervention in an Arab affair. The intelligent 
Iraqi, admitting that we had little choice but to act as we did in this case, tended to 
fed aggrieved that we should have placed ourselves and Iraq in so embarrassing a 
position. Wc ought, they felt, to have organised our relations with the Gulf States 
so that British intervention was not required. “ Could you not have foreseen in 
l' 4 >>5 what would happen and taken precautions to deal with it? " they have asked. 
Our friends begged us to ensure that a similar situation did not occur again. Say id 
Yusuf uTGailiinL the Permanent Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Foreign 
A flairs, for instance, suggested that since the intervention of British troops was 
becoming increasingly difficult and undesirable politically, we should Iind some 
way of giving arms and seconding personnel to the Gulf Rulers to enable them to 
ensure their own security and dispense with help from British forces, even if this 
would cost us more, 

7, I think that we must draw from this affair two conclusions. First ihc use 
oi British forces in Oman or hi the Persian Gulf in the future would inevitably tend 
to range the Iraqi Press, public opinion and Government against us, in varying 
degrees, foul more strongly than on the present occasion We could not hope that 
reactions w ill he so slow or so restrained. and the effect upon our relations with 
Iraq may well be serious, ft is true that even if the Rulers under our protection 
Can by their own efforts land with our assistance by way of training and the 
provision of arm si successfully pul down any minor rebellions in their territories, 
this will still attract adverse attention from Left-wing Iraqi opinion but it wall not 
be so dangerous from the point of view of Anglo-lraqi relations. As I am reporting 
elsewhere* the Iraqis are looking towards the future political evolution in the Gulf. 
The Oman affair has convinced them that evolution is necessary as well as inevitable. 
I hey are concerned that it should be peaceful and that Iraqi Interests should be 
protected. Meanwhile our friends here sincerely hope that British forces will not 
again be needed to keep the peace outside British territory. The second conclusion 
is that the Iraq Government do not see themselves in the role of leaders of opinion 
either at home or abroad and that they are likely in the future again to be dragged 
unwillingly into dangerous course* by their failure to make an early stand. In 
this they me perhaps more representative of the thinking of their fellow countrymen 
th in are Nun Said or, even. Dr, Fatihil Jamali. In the course of my service at this 
pest, 1 have been struck time and lime again by the desire of Iraqis of all classes 
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oven the so-called progressive youth—to be led rather than themselves to lead 
They do not seem to envisage themselves or their country as leaders of the Arab 
world and l have noticed that when a visitor to Iraq has suggested to them that 
they might give a lead in working, for instance* towards the popular goal of Arab 
unity, they have acquiesced—because they could scarcely do otherwise—but 
always with obvious embarrassment. To this perhaps is attributable—as much 
to their lack of faith in the nature of their present leadership—the hold which 
Egyptian leadership and Egyptian propaganda exercise over their minds. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Tehran, Amman* Beirut* Bahrain, Washington and The United Kingdom 
Delegation New York. 

I have, &c. 

R, A. BEAUMONT, 
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to them that they might be able, by vigorous leadership among the other like-mi tide 
Arab States, to prevent the Egyptians, Saudis and Syrians carrying Oman to Ih 
Unsted Nations or if it did, their desire to appease the Saudis remained para mo tin 
But in my view this was only partly the reason for the Iraq Government's attitude 
I hey knew too that public opinion at home would he extremely critical of an 
deviation by them from the 11 Arab r ' point nf view, because their domestic position i 
not a strong one. Their instinct is to placate Arab nationalist feeling at horn 
wherever possible rather than take an unpopular line, I fear that we may sec thi 
tendency having its effect in other matters during the coming months. I need hardf 
add that the Government had no desire for the approach to the Security Council ti 
succeed, and were only relieved to find that they were not alone with the Russian 
;n asking lor the inscription of the item on the Agenda, 

5. The Government were undoubtedly right in thinking that they would haw 
incurred unpopularity if they had not gone along with the other Arabs in attacking 
tine United Kingdom. From the start they allowed the Press. which is feeling it: 
oats under the new administration, to follow the line put out by the Egyptians ant 
‘ the Voice of the Arabs - ', Once (his had happened they could not have pul the 
machine into reverse without strong and unpopular measures, So the Omani rebel; 
became “heroic Arab nationalists" struggling to be free; the British were 
“aggressors' 1 and, because of exaggerated reports of the fighting, w bloodthirsty 
imperialists The rebels became accepted as the protagonists of a progressive 
modern force and the Sultan as the representative of a reactionary servility tc 
imperialism. 

6. One can of course dismiss the newspaper attacks as irresponsible which 
they were -and one can discount their influence. But it is- a fact that quite apart 
from the Press intelligent and unintelligent opinion alike was tilted against us 
Even when the true facts were admitted (he large bulk of “nationalist* 1 opinion 
held' *' The Omanis ..ire Arabs and our brothers. 1 here can be no excuse for you, 
the British, to make war on Arabs anywhere ’’, and (hen excused Egyptian and 
Saudi intervention as being " Arab " intervention in an Arab affair. The intelligent 
Iraqi, admitting that we had little choice but to act as we did in this case, tended to 
fed aggrieved that we should have placed ourselves and Iraq in so embarrassing a 
position. VS c ought, they felt, to have organised our relations with the Gulf States 
so that British intervention was not required, “Could you not have foreseen tn 
J955 what would happen and taken precautions to deal with it? they have asked. 
Our friends begged us to ensure that a similar situation did not occur again. Say id 
Yusuf ul-GailuFiL the Permanent Under-Secretary in (he Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, for instance, suggested that since the intervention of British troops was 
becoming increasingly dim cull and undesirable politically, we should find some 
way of giving arms and seconding personnel to the Gulf Rulers to enable them to 
ensure their own security and dispense with help from British forces, even if this 
would cost us more. 

7 1 think that we must draw from thi> affair two conclusions. First the use 

of British forces in Oman or in the Persian Gulf in the future would inevitably tend 
to range the Iraqi Press, public opinion and Government against us, in varying 
degrees, but more strongly than on the present occasion. We could not hope that 
reactions will be so slow or so restrained, and the effect upon our relations with 
Iraq may well be serious. It is true that even if the Rulers under our protection 
can by their own efforts band with our assistance by way of training and the 
provision of arms) successfully put down any minor rebellions in their territories, 
this will still attract adverse attention from Left-wing Iraqi opinion but it will not 
he so dangerous Irom the point of view of Anglo-lraqi relations- As I am reporting 
elsewhere, the Iraqis are looking towards the future political evolution in the Gulf. 
The Oman affair has convinced them that evolution is necessary as well as inevitable. 
They are concerned that it should be peaceful and that Iraqi interests should be 
protected. Meanwhile our friends here sincerely hope that British forces will not 
again be needed to keep the peace outside British territory . The second conclusion 
is that the Iraq Government do not see themselves in the role of leaders of opinion 
eilher at home or abroad and that they are likely in the future again to be dragged 
unwillingly into dangerous courses by iheir failure to make an early stand. In 
this they arc perhaps more representative of the thinking of [heir fellow countrymen 
than are Nuri Said or. even. Dr. Fadhil JamalL In the course of my service at this 
post, I have been struck time and time again by the desire of Iraqis of all classes— 
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even the so-called progressive youth—to be led rather than themselves to lead. 
They do not seem to envisage themselves or their country as leaders of the Arab 
world and i have noticed that when a visitor to Iraq has suggested to them that 
[hey might give a lead in vvorkang, for instance, towards the popular goal of Arab 
unity, they have acquiesced— because they could-scarcely do otherwise—but 
always with obvious embarrassment.. To this perhaps is attributable—as much 
to their tack of faith in the nature of their present leadership—the hold which 
Egyptian leadership and Egyptian propaganda exercise over their minds. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Tehran, Amman, Beirut, Bahrain. Washington and Ehe United Kingdom 
Delegation New York. 

I have, Ac. 

R. A. BEAUMONT, 
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VQ 1051/49 No. 12 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
Dr. NADIYI PACHACHI ON SEPTEMBER 27, 1957 


Mr. Setwyn Lloyd to Mr, Beaumont (Bagdad) 

(No. 189. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir* September 28. /P57. 

Oil the afternoon of the 2.7th of September ] had a talk with Dr Nairn 
Pitchacm. the Minister of Economies in the Iraq Government. 

-- We began by discussing the situation in Syria* Dr. Pachachi observing that 
in his opinion an exaggeratedly serious view had Keen taken of the situation. J 
said that it was a matter of opinion whether lhe sharp verbal reaction from the 
United States was good or bad tactics* but E felt no doubt that the situation was 
very serious Syria appeared in the light of our information to have gone a very 
long way in the direction of becoming a Soviet satellite* The police and the army 
were now in charge of people directly subservient to Russian influence and the 
things that the Syrian Prime Minister ought to do to retrieve the situation were ten 
times more di(lieuIt now than they would have been a year ago. 

3. Dr. Pachachi said that he did not mean to underrate the seriousness of the 
situation* hut it was still the hope of the Iraq Government and of the Iraq people* 
<hai the Syrians would continue to assert their independence as an Arab nation. He 
was himself going to Damascus on the 30th of September, to try to see for himself 
whether this estimate was right* In this connection [ deprecated the tendency ot 
the Press to describe visits by representatives of other Arab States to Damascus as 
Syrian diplomatic successes* they were much more like life-belts extended to aid 
the survival of Syrian independence. 

4. Dr. Pachachi asked me whether it was our intention to resume relations 
with Egypt at an early date* since he thought this would have an important bearing 
on the situation, I sard that I did not wish to lake a rigid position on this question, 
but that it was essential for the Egyptians to give some sign of willingness to meet 
us on the question of sequestrated British private property before there could be 
any question of relations being officially resumed. 

5. We then turned to the subject of oil, on which Dr. Pachachi explained that 
the Iraq Government were seriously worried by the prospect that* if there were 
not an early and substantial increase in the production of oil in Iraq, there would 
have to be a considerable slowing down of ihe Iraq development programme, This 
would in I urn have a seriously adverse effect on the fortunes of the Government 
and the country. It was his hope therefore that the oil companies would agree to 
l fairly rapid increase of the throughput through Syria* to the diversion of the Haifa 
pipeline through Jordan and Syria and to the development of greatly increased 
facilities for export on the Persian Gulf. 

6. En the latter connection Dr, Pachachi said that he had heard that the first 
optimistic reports of the discussion in Beirut between the Ruler of Kuwait and the 
Foreign Minister of Iraq lAli Mumtaz) had in fact been misleading and that the 
Kuwaitis had now introduced reservations into what at one time looked like being 
agreement. Could we not put stronger pressure on the Kuwaitis to arrive at an 
agreement which would allow Iraq oil to be taken through Kuwait territory by 
pipeline and be exported from there' 1 I pointed out to Dr. Pachach i that (here were 
two sides to this argument, particularly the argument about the Iraq-Kuwail 
frontier, and that 1 thought it was an argument in which Iraq, as by far the bigger 
partner, could, and should, be generous. As regards pressure oil Kuwait. I pointed 
out that there were limitations CO the amount of pressure which il was possible for 
us to put on a friendly Ruler* We had of course done our best about this dispute 
between two of our friends, which we should like to see solved in the general 
interest as soon as possible. 

7. Dr. Pachachi said that much time had been spent in fruitless discussion 
and he thought that Iraq would now have to decide in favour of the development 
of facilities in Iraq territory at the north end of the Persian Gulf, 
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&. After Dr Pachachi had left me he had a further discussion in the Foreign 
Office with Sir Paul Gore-Booth, at which Mr. Maurice Bridgeman of British 
Petroleum and Mr, Ski rig hi of the Shell Company wore also present. Ihe 
discussion covered all possible methods of increasing the output of oil in Iraq and 
pipeline capacity. In particular, Mr, Bndgeman pointed out that work was 
proceeding actively on the northern (Syrian) pipeline at maximum speed 
practicable to increase the annual throughput to 25 million loirs; a decision to go 
further than this would be a very difficult one to take in the present disturbed 
conditions in Syria and nothing would be gained by trying to take that decision 
now when the work could not be put in hand for several months in any case. It 
would he belter to await developments for a short time. As regards the Haifa 
diversion* Mr. Bridge man and Mr, Searight said that this was a politically attractive 
idea* although the economics of it were far from attractive. It was also under study, 
but the Iraq Petroleum Company would certainly want to have some idea of the 
Lebanese attitude towards the proposal, particularly on the subject of tariffs* before 
any decision could be taken, Dr. Pachachi said he would be enquiring about this 
attitude in his visit to Beirut next week, 

9. As regards the outlet in the south, Mr. BridgeniEin explained that the 
present capacity in Iraq territory was some 13 million tons and that a considerable 
increase in output at the Basra oilfields would be needed to justify a big increase in 
capacity such as present Iraqi ideas appeared to contemplate. The shareholders of 
the Company would have to discuss the situation in the light of the latest reports 
from Kuwait. Dr. Pachachi, Mr. Bridgeman and Mr. Searighl agreed without 
commitment that the time seemed to have come when ■. decision should be taken to 
give up the hope of exporting this oil through Kuwait and to go ahead with the 
proposal for facilities on Iraq territory. 

10. Summing up this discussion, Sir Paul Gore-Booth said that it was 
certainly the hope' of Her Majesty's Government that it would he possible in the 
near future to extend both the oil output in Iraq and the pipeline facilities for 
conveying this oil to Ihe outside world. He asked what Dr. Pachachi's attitude 
would be to the third alternative, viz. the development of pipeline facilities through 
Turkey. Dr. Pachachi indicated that he personally and, he thought, his 
Government, would much prefer outlets in Arab territories, though in the last 
resort, if events in Syria went very badly, the possibility of an outlet through 
Turkey would have to be considered. 

IT. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Amman* Bahrain* Beirut, The Hague, Kuwait* Paris, Tehran, Td Aviv and 
Washington. 

1 am, &c. 

SELWYN LLOYD. 
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V Q 1015142 No* 13 

ASSESSMENT OF ALl JAW DATS GOVERNMENT AFTER 
THREE MONTHS IN OFFICE 

Mr. Beaumont to Mr. Seiwyrx Uoyd. {Received October H\ 


(No. 251. Confidential) Baghdad, 

October /, 195?. 

Wh^n t!hc Government of Ali Jawdat al 
Ay> uht took office on the 20lh of June, the 
general expedal ton W as that the Govern- 
ment would seek to avoid any major new 
initiatives of policy and would be mainly 
concerned to keep out of trouble. Never¬ 
theless, with the departure from office of 
Nuri as Said, it was expected that the new 
Government would pursue a more liberal 
and_ more progressive policy in internal 
affairs than their predecessors, Now that 
we have had three months of experience 
of the present Government* it is convenient 
to consider whether the All Jawdat 
Administration have lived up to the hopes 
placed on them in this respect 

2. The main directions in which Alt 
Jawdat and his Ministers were expected to 
show a more liberal tendency were in their 
handling of the Press and radio* in their 
iiritude to the formation of political parties 
and in the release of political prisoners. 
The most striking individual action m these 
fields came in the early days of the Govern¬ 
ment when the Prime Minister, against the 
advice of the Minister of Interior, decided 
to cease the jamming of Cairo and Damas¬ 
cus broadcasts, which had for the last six 
months been very imperfectly heard in the 
towns of Baghdad. Basra and Mosul. The 
result has certainly been to improve the 
reception of the Pan-Arab and anti-Western 
propaganda emanating from Cairo. This 
propaganda Etas always been heard in Iraq 
but the tael that it was now heard by more 
people, particularly in the capital, has made 
h all ihe more difficult for the Government 
and for the newspapers to lead public 
opinion and to take an independent line 
over such matters as Oman and develop¬ 
ment s in Syria. What is equally imporlant 
b that the publicity given by the Iraqi 
Government to the ending of jamming may 
make its re introduction, if ever necessary, 
more difficult. 

3. Apart from this action, there have been 
few other important changes in the fields 
mentioned. In spite of the confident 


expectation that a number of additional 
newspapers would be licensed this has not 
happened. Indeed, the Minister of Interior 
has kept a fairly close watch on the existing 
organs of the Press and towards the end 
of July summoned their editors to u meeting 
at which he cautioned them against exces¬ 
sive criticism of the Government and their 
policies, in case he might find el necessary 
to withdraw some of their licences. Since 
then he has used the milder sanction of 
withholding government advertising la use¬ 
ful weapon; when he thought individual 
newspapers were going too far. Neverthe¬ 
less* the comment in the Press has been 
much freer than it ever was under NurPs 
Government. There has, for Instance, been 
more adulation of President Nasser and 
fairly open criticism of the AM Jawdat 
Government. 

4. The Government's attitude towards the 
: or mat ion of political parties has also been 
publicly declared The Director-General of 
Guidance has stated that, anyone who wishes 
ki form a party should apply in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in the appro¬ 
priate law. But In fact no one has applied 
and there is a general belief that a licence 
will not be granted if they do. There has 
been considerable publicity given to the 
intention of Dr. Fadhil Jamali to form a 
new and progressive party, but present 
indications arc that Dr, Jamali has not suc¬ 
ceeded in rallying sufficient support in 
political circles to justify -in application for 
a licence. 

fv With regard to political prisoners, there 
been a trickle of releases of ex- 
(. ommunists who have renounced their 
allegiance, but these have been small fry 
and ihe main prisoner* Kamil al Chadirchi 
(Leading Personalities No. 73), who was 
imprisoned at the time of the Suez crisis 
Jor spreading false rumours regarding Iraq, 
and whose friends have been most active 
on his behalf, remains in imprisonment 
Two other leading Radicals* F*tiq Samarrai 
<No, Mil and Siddiq Shenshd (No. 91), who 
hud been forcibly rusticated, were allowed 
return to Baghdad but were cautioned to 
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behave well or they would be sent off again. 
In (his connection* mention might also be 
made of (he seve re restrict ions placed on 
(he number of Iraqi lawyers, who are 
notoriously extreme in (heir views (and the 
new President of whose Association is Faiq 
Samarrai), who were permitted to attend 
the recent Arab Lawyers' Congress in 
Damascus. Only three were permitted to 
go from the large number who applied. 
Stern measures have also been taken against 
those Iraqis who. against the Government's 
veto, attended the Moscow Youth Festival; 
one man has been sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment for forging travel documents. 
The police have also been active in watching 
for groups who might be conspiring against 
the regime* and publicity luts been given 
to the rounding up of one subversive group 
and also to the arrest of youths who had 
been circulating Communist pamphlets* 

6. The total effect of the new Govern¬ 
ments actions in the field of liberalisation 
has therefore been small* apart from the 
cessation of jamming of foreign broadcasts. 
The reasons for this " lack of liberalisation ” 
may be that the King and Crown Prince 
have stood out against any freedom of the 
Press or political parties, and that the 
Minister of the Interior js well aware that 
liberty in Iraq can very quickly degenerate 
into extreme licence and has made a 
cautious approach to each question as it has 
arisen. On the other hand, (he Govern¬ 
ment have shown signs of an intention to 
pursue a socially more progressive policy 
than (heir predecessors, partly under the 
influence of the Minister of Social Affairs. 
Arkan Abadi. Time has been too short for 
any substantial results yet to appear but 
action has been initialed in a number of 
fields. I lie Minister of Social Affairs has 
announced the initiation of a programme 
for creating dubs, recreation centres and 
other social amenities for villages; and the 
construction of housing estates both by his 
Ministry and by the Ministry of Develop¬ 
ment has been given a fresh impetus. 
Secondly, the long-awaited decision to pro¬ 
ceed with the foundation of the new 
University of Baghdad, which was delayed 
by Null's Government through fear of the 
political effervescence of the students* has 
been taken with the appoint ment of a 
President* who is now actively seeking the 
formation of a Foundation Board. Thirdly, 
(he long-projected Public Service Board* 
which will control the appointment, the 
promotions and the discipline of ail 


Government servants, except those in the 
armed forces* has been established: this 
results from the passage of (he Civil Service 
Law of 1956 which incorporated many 
British ideas. Finally, the Government have 
approved a project which has come up 
tlirough the Development Board for a 
comprehensive programme for stimulating 
development in the rural areas through local 
initiative. Tins last development is poten¬ 
tially a most important one and will form 
the subject of a separate report when 
further information has been collected* 
Suffice it to say that by allowing schemes 
to emerge which will meet the felt im¬ 
mediate wants of the population rather than 
imposing on them from above the 
Development Board) what is known to be 
good for them* this rural development 
scheme, U rightly applied, might do much 
to win over a traditional mistrustful popu¬ 
lation to a greater belief in the benefits of 
Government and to wean them away from 
Communism. 

7* If the All Jawdat Government were 
given time and were left undisturbed by 
political events outside (he country, there is 
reason to think that they might ultimately 
make quite a good showing in internal 
affairs through progressive social develop¬ 
ments* while maintaining a fairly linn 
control over I he political extremists. It 
must ire admitted, however, that their period 
of office has coincided with the Baghdad 
summer when puli Leal activity is at its 
lowest and when many leading Iraqis are 
out of the country. We are now approach¬ 
ing the period when the travellers will all 
have returned* when the new term at the 
Baghdad colleges will start and the students 
will once more be collected together* and 
thoughts will be increasingly directed 
towards next year's national election; 
moreover* the anniversary of the Suez crisis 
is not far ahead. In these circumstances* 
the Government are likely to be more sternly 
tested and developments in Syria may 
confront them with increasingly difficult 
decisions in foreign policy. It is hard to 
believe that it will be possible for Ati Jawdat 
10 continue for long without some reinforce¬ 
ment of his Government* of which the 
two most important Ministries—those of 
Foreign Affairs and Development—are still 
held on an acting basis by Ministers with 
other portfolios. It is probable that events 
outside Iraq rather than purely internal 
developments will determine whether the 
reconstruction, which is likely to happen 
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some time before the end of the year, is 
of a relatively minor character entailing only 
the filling of existing vacancies* or requires 
a clean sweep. It ij* too early to make a 
prediction on which is the more likely to 
occur. 


1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Amman, 
Beirut, Ankara, Tehran, Washington, 
Bahrain, Karachi and to the Political Office 
with the Middle East Forces, 

I have, &c, 

R, A. BEAUMONT. 
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No. 14 

STATE VISIT 01 THE KING OF IRAQ TO TEHRAN 

Mr. Russell to Mr. Schvyn Lloyd. {Received November 4) 


tNo. 121. Confidential) Tehran, 

Sir, November I, 1957. 

I have the honour to report that King 
Faisal II of Iraq paid a State visit to Iran 
from the 18th to the 28th of Qctoher. King 
Faisal was accompanied by a suite which 
included the Prime Minister* All Jowdat El- 
Ayubi; the Minister of Finance and Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affaire, All Mumlaz 
El-Daftari; and the Deputy Chief of the 
Joint Staff* Major-General Gha7d Aldaghes- 
tani. The programme, which went smoothly* 
included the usual mixture of receptions in 
Tehran and sight-seeing in the provinces. 
The lattei had to be cut short as King Faisal 
decided to return two days early to Baghdad 
owing to the Middle Eastern situation. He 
found time, however, on the last day to visit 
the Shrine at Meshed. The only novel 
dements in the programme were a military 
demonstration by IV Corps in the Kerman- 
shah area and a military parade of I Corps 
in Tehran. Although the former proved to 
be a set piece, mainly to show off Iranian 
tanks, guns and jet aircraft, it was the most 
ambitious so far attempted, and together 
with the parade reflected considerable credit 
on the Iranian Army and Air Force, whose 
standards of efficiency are slowly, but 
steadily, improving, largely as a result of the 
patient w ork of I he American Military 
Mission. 

2. The communique issued at the end of 
the visit, a copy of which is enclosed.! 1 ) is 
written in general terms and with appro¬ 
priate emphasis on the desirability of non¬ 
intervention in the affairs of Other countries, 
economic development and the value of the 
Baghdad Pact* 

3. During the visit talks went on at two 
levels: the two Kings had some lengthy 
exchanges of view, while their Ministers 
discussed a number of subjects in more 
detail, Perhaps the most important of the 
latter were the Irano-Iraqi frontier problems. 
According to Dr. Ardalan, it has been 
agreed that negotiations should start .simul¬ 
taneously but separately on the Shall-d- 
Arab (in Baghdadi and on land frontier 
problems (in Tehran*; but there are to lie 
no talks on frontier water problems, It is 
possible, however, that (he Iraqis si ill have 
mental reservations about Che Shad, since 
their Foreign Minister's reply to a letter 


from Dr, Ardalan confirming the verbal 
agreements reached by the two monarch s 
was only delivered as they were literally on 
the point of leaving, and in Arabic ac that, 
When I last spoke to him, Dt. Ardalan was 
not yet aware of Its contents. 

4. Other subjects which by implication 
appear to have been discussed include the 
Persian Gulf: cf. paragraph 5 of my tele¬ 
gram No. 673 of the 24th of October, about 
substitutes for Egypthm and Syrian teachers 
in the Gulf States; and oil. There have 
been reports in the Press that the talks on 
oil were the prelude to the co-ordination of 
Iraqi. Iranian and Saudi Arabian oil policies, 
but neither we nor the Americans have so 
far been able to obtain any confirmation of 
this. According to the Press, other subjects 
which have been discussed were the rights 
of each country’s nationals in the oilier, and 
the junction of the Iraqi and Iranian rail¬ 
ways in the Khorramshahr Basra area. 
This link, which existed during the war* 
would chiefly benefit the pilgrim traffic. 

5. Finally, there have been indications 
that the Russians have been trying to use 
this occasion to prepare the way towards the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Iraq The Soviet Ambassador was vert duly 
sedulous in his attendance at parlies given 
in honour of the Iraqis. 

6. Generally hpeaking, the visit Inis served 
a useful purpose, at any rate publicly* in 
consolidating relations between the two 
countries in the broad field of foreign affairs. 
But relations seem to remain prickly when it 
comes to dealing with specific problems 
between the two countries. And the 
Persians have throughout been disappointed 
at the lack of public enthusiasm for the 
Baghdad Pact on the part of the present 
Iraqi Government, even though they under¬ 
stand the pan-Arab pressures that inspire 
this caution. 

7. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
(without enclosure except to Baghdad* 
eo Her Majesty's Represent lives at Bagh¬ 
dad, Ankara, Karachi, Beirut. Amman* 
Bahrain, Washington and to the Political 
Representative with the Middle East Forces. 

I have. Sic. 

J, W. RUSSELL 
< Her Majesty ’s Charge d'Affaires}. 


(“} Not printed. 
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VQ J0I5/J No. !5 

THE GOVERNMENT OF A LI JAUDAT JUNE DECEMBER 1957 

Sir Michael Wright fo Mr. Sehryn Lhyd. {Received December SI) 


(No. 300. Confidential) Baghdad. 

Sir. December 27,1957. 

I have the honour to report that on the 
14th of December His Majesty King Faisal 
formally accepted the resignation of Say id 
Ali Jaudat il Ayyubi and requested Sayid 
Abdul Wahabi Murjan to form a Govern¬ 
ment, The Ali Jaudat Government had 
been in office rather less than six months. 

2. In despatch No. 251 of the 1st of 
October Mr. Beaumont reported upon 'he 
record of the Ali Jaudat Government in 
internal affairs during the first three months 
of its tenure. This was a story of moderate 
progress in the fields of social development 
and of administration. It included the- 
formation of the Public Service Board to 
supervise the civil service, and initial steps 
towards the foundation of the new 
University of Baghdad. A project for the 
extension of the development programme 
into the rural areas was also approved and 
will form the subject of a separate despatch. 
The other feature of the Government's 
record had been their firmness in dealing 
with the Press and radio* mitigated only by 
the decision of the Prime Minister, against 
the advice of his Minister of the Interior, 
to stop the jamming of Cairo and Damascus 
Radios. The last two months of the Ali 
Jaudat Government have not brought any 
new developments of major political 
importance, but have shown very much the 
mixture as before. In the field of admin¬ 
istration there has been a reorganisation and 
expansion of die Prime Minister's office 
which will probably lead to the smoother 
conduct of business, the establishment of 
art Economic Advisory Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. McDiarmid of the 
International Bank, who is on loan to the 
Development Board, to keep (he general 
lines of economic policy under review, and 
the efficient completion of the national 
census, f urther, there was an agreement 
with Her Majesty's Government which will 
enable the Iraqi Central Bank to increase its 
gold holding over three years, and a success¬ 
ful intervention with the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, to increase its oil output from 
the Basra field. The attitude of firmness 
towards (he Press continued and led to the 


suspension of the licences of two newspapers 
for giving exaggerated publicity to the views 
of Colonel Nasser while paying inadequate 
attention to those of the Government of 
Iraq. 

3. In the field of foreign affairs, Ali 
Jaudat made it clear on taking office that 
Iraq's foreign policy would remain un¬ 
changed in that he wished to give special 
emphasis to Iraq's relations with the other 
Arab countries. All his public acts were 
tn line with his first, and highly popular, 
statement of intention " to clear the clouds 
in the Arab atmosphere.” Although he 
claimed privately to share the general view 
of responsible Iraqis (hat the developments 
in Syria constituted a serious danger, he was 
probably more optimistic than most in 
hoping for a change for the better in that 
country through the efforts of the moderate 
elements there. Whether moved by Eh is 
hope or by a desire of popularity at home, 
he gave a striking demonstration of Arab 
solidarity by visiting Damascus at the end 
of September. In his discussions with the 
Syrian Leaders, he did not apparently gnu 
anything away and managed to avoid 
subscribing to a joint communique which 
would have caused dismay among Syria's 
other neighbours, His visit to Damascus 
brought the Prime Minister considerable 
popularity in Iraq. The attitude of Ali 
J audit's Government towards Arab affairs 
was also shown by their readiness to go 
along with the other Arab States in opposing 
(he United Kingdom in the United Nations 
over Oman, by the relative lack of warmth 
in their statements of support for King 
Hussain of Jordan in his vigorous opposition 
to Egypt and Syria* and by the Prime 
Minister's refusal to make any reference to 
the Baghdad Pact as an element in Iraq's 
foreign relations in Ids public statements of 
policy. Fortunately for the Government* 
however* no major issue came to the fore 
during their period of office oei which they 
would have had to choose between Arab 
solidarity and their Western or Baghdad 
Pact allies, Syria's complaint against 
Turkey was brought before the United 
Nations, but happily* however* the Govern¬ 
ment were rescued from having to make a 
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decision to support Syria against Turkey 
by King Saud's oiler of mediation. They 
came out firmly in support of him and 
played their part in securing the burying on 
the question in the United Nations 
Assembly, 

4. Throughout his period of office, Ali 
Jaudat paid the closest attention to the views 
of King Saud Both over Oman and over 
Syria, the decisive factor was King Saud's 
attitude. In this policy which, fittingly 
enough* culminated in the royal visit to 
Saudi Arabia from the 2nd of December to 
the 7tit T on which T am reporting separately, 
the Government were. 1 think, pursuing a 
double aim: first, to ensure that it was 
Syria and Egypt that were isolated in the 
Arab world and not Iraq, and second, to 
appear at home as good Arabs, In both 
they were largely successful. 

5. They were not* however, so successful 
in pleasing those who normally make policy 
in Iraq, In the first three months of the 
Government's life, the King and the i Town 
Prince were absent in Istanbul on holiday 
for much of the time and Nuri Pasha was 
also away. At a tower level Yusuf Gaibni* 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Ministry* and Lieutenant-General Rafiq 
Arif, Chief of the General Staff, were also 
on leave for much of the time. The Prime 
Minister was, therefore, able very much to 
have his head. But the situation changed 
sharply in the middle of October when the 
King and Crown Prince, Nuri and the others 
all came back. By that time the develop¬ 
ments in Syria were causing great concern 
to Her Majesty's Government and to (he 
Governments of the United States, Turkey, 
Jordan and the Lebanon. Nuri has many 
supporters in public life here and* with his 
return (o Baghdad* they became more 
restive and more vocal against the foreign 
policy of Ali Jaudat. The visit to 
Damascus, although it had been made with 
Nun's agreement, and despite its popularity 
among the majority of Iraqis, was criticised 
in private as an encouragement to the 
extremists in Syria and as evidence that 
Ali Jaudat would not prove sufficiently firm 
to deal with the dangerous situation which 
might EH rise there or in Jordan. King 
Hussain of Jordan seems to have become 
increasingly anxious at (he absence of firm 
indications of support from Iraq* and grave 
doubts about the firmness of the Govern¬ 
ment were certainly felt by the Prime 
Minister of Turkey and the President of 
Pakistan* who undoubtedly let (heir views 


be known to the Palace. Indeed, the 
irritation felt by M. Mend ere* towards Iraq 
as a result of this visit has not yet dis¬ 
appeared and has now been fed by (he 
unfortunate failure of the Iraqi represen¬ 
tatives with the United Nations to follow 
their instructions and vote with Turkey over 
the Cyprus issue. 

6. From mid-October onwards* it became 
increasingly clear that Ali Jaudat did not 
have the support of the King and Crown 
Prince and that the latter were in close touch 
behind the scenes wiih Nuri, Nuri* who 
saw an attempt to take ai least the worst 
passion out of the Palestine problem as the 
key to improvement in the Middle Eastern 
situation* look this question up actively and 
persuaded the Palace to seek the support 
of King Saud and other Moslem Govern¬ 
ments in the are*) in making an attempt to 
persuade the United Slates Government to 
make a new start upon the problem. 
Although Ali Jaudat agreed with this view, 
lE was in fact to Nuri that the King turned 
to co-ordinate action on this question. In 
this and in other ways Ali Jaudat became 
to some extent by-passed by the Palace. 

~ fn view of these developments* n was 
a matter of some surprise that it was made 
known late in October that the Ali Jaudat 
Government intended to meet Parliament 
when it convened on the 2nd of December. 
For the present Parliament consists to a 
large extent of Nuri's supporters and ic 
appeared not impossible that events might 
move towards a serious dash. In fact, 
however, November proved a quiet month 
and* as the meeting of Parliament 
approached, it seemed that no large issues 
were likely to arise which would cause 
immediate difficulty. Indeed, His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince was away [Tom 
Baghdad for almost the entire month of 
November on his tour Of (he Far Last and 
official attention was devoted to the plans 
for the visit to Riyadh. The first meeting 
of Parliament passed off quietly. Never¬ 
theless, it appears that bv that time the 
Palace had already decided chat a chance 
would have to be made, Nuri left for his 
crip to I ehran* Ankara* Washington and 
London on the 30th November saying that 
he had to be back by the 12th of December, 
the implication being that a change might 
be expected about then. Simultaneously, 
rumours began to circulate that All Jaudat 
had already offered his resignation, bul had 
been persuaded to stay in office temporarily. 
These continued actively throughout Itie 
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week after the return of kmj Faisal from 
Riyadh on the 7th of December, and on the 
14th of December Ali Jaudit's resignation 
was formally accepted. When Ali Jaud&Ts 
letter of resignation was published on the 
18th of December, it was revealed that he 
had in fact asked to he allowed to resign 
as Jong ago as the 16th of November. I 
enclose a copy of a translation of this letter 
and of the Kings reply.O 

8. According to this letter his resignation 
was due to his inability to put certain reform 
legislation through the present Parliament 
and to Ins desire to dissolve the latter and 
hold a fresh election, a request which had 
been refused by the King. As I reported in 
my telegram 1500 of the Slh of December 
the Crown Prince confirmed to me that the 
actual issue on which the Prime Minuter 
would resign was his desire to hold elections. 
The evidence is, however, that the reference 
to legislation in his letter is misleading. 
What he felt he needed was a Parliament, 
perhaps less conservative and representative 
of the landed interest than that elected in 
1954 and at any rate more amenable to 
himself, to give him general support, both 
in internal and external affairs, in this 
hid he was supported by the Minister of 
Finance, Aii Mumia/, but riot by Lhe other 
members of the Cabinet. In any case, the 
King was not prepared to agree that this 
was .i suitable time for an election and 
Ali laudal had no alternative but to leave 
office. 

9. Much of the life of the Ah lautiat 
Government coincided with the quiet period 
of the year when Parliament is not in session 
and political life is at a low ebb. and partly 
for this reason its record of actual achieve¬ 
ment is not great. From the United 
Kingdom point of view, its attitude over 


foreign affairs, though in the event it may* 
except over Oman, have worked by and 
large in favour of our Interests, gave grounds 
for uneasiness as to what w r ould happen if 
a serious crisis arose in the Arab world. 
In internal affairs, however, it showed itself 
sensible, reformatory and by no means 
tacking in enterprise. Some of its actions 
such as the initiation of the Rural Develop¬ 
ment Scheme and of the Economic Advisory 
Committee (which were its own initiatives). 
Lind the reactivation of the plans starter, 
curlier under Nuri for the Netting up of the 
Public Service Board and for the founding 
of the Baghdad University, should all bear 
valuable fruit in the future. It had under 
prepartition a draft law for charging land- 
owners for improvements to their land 
bruiting from the spending of Development 
Board money on water control and irriga¬ 
tion, and another, inherited from Nun's 
previous Government, and the work of 
Khalil Kenna and Nuri, for the imposition 
of a land tax, both important questions 
about which much more will be heard in 
the near future. The Government was, 
moreover, a popular one with the nation 
at large for its endeavour k> realise in a 
small measure the Arab aspiration of close 
co-operation With other Arab countries 
corresponding to the deep-rooted feeling of 
the people. Hy giving encouragement to 
this feeling, it may have circumscribed to 
some extent the actions of its successors, 

10. 1 am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at Beirut, 
Amman, Bahrain, Ankara, Tehran, Karachi, 
Washington and the Political Office with 
the Middle Fast Forces. 

1 have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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VQ 10325/1 No. 16 


KING FAISALS STATE VISIT JO SAUDI ARABIA 

% 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr, Setwyn Lloyd. \Received December .?/) 

iNo, 30i. Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir T December 28. 1957. 

I have the honour to report that King Faisal of Iraq paid a Slate Visit to 
King Sand of Saudi Arabia from the 2nd to the 7th of December. This was in 
return for a similar visit paid by King Saud to Baghdad in May of this year and 
reported in my despatch No* 140 of the 30th of May. 

-■ His Majesty was accompanied by the Crow i Prince; Senator Ali Fmdat 
ai AyyubL Prime Minister; Say id Ali Mumtaz a I Da f tan* Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; Say id Arkan Abadi. Minister for Social Affairs; Dr. Abdullah 
DamiujL Ambassador for Arab countries; ! ieutenant-General Rafiq Arif and 
Major-General Khalil Jamil. Chief of General Staff and Deputy Chief of Staff 
(Operations); Senator Taufiq Suwaidt, former Prime Minister; and members of 
die Royal Household led by Sayyid Abdullah Bakr. Rais of the Royal Diwans 
and Tahsin Qadri Pasha* Master of Ceremonies 

3. The public programme comprised a strenuous round of royal 
entertainment in Riyadh, a military display and parade which included some 
Bedouin dancing in which King Saud himself joined in honour of his guest, m 
inspection of military establishments at Ai Kharj, and a visit on the ^vay home to 
the oil installations at Dhahtm On the 8th of December* as reported in my 
telegram No. 1504 of the following day, a joint Communique was issued referring, 
in the terms common to such communiques, to the devotion of both mon'.rcbs to 
the Arab League, the unity of the Arab world, the Arab Collective Security Pact, 
the Resolutions of Che Bandung Conference and the Charter of the* United 
Nations; denouncing Zionism, Imperialism and subversive principles of nil kinds; 
and expressing their intention to support the people of Algeria in their doriou> 
struggle. 

4. In the course of the visit a commercial agreement between the two 
countries, which had been in preparation for sometime, was formally signed. 
The text will be communicated to the Department when it has been publish’d. 

5. The visit was in essence a further step in the process, to which the Iraq 
Government have devoted so much care in the List few rears, to cementing relations 
between the two Royal Houses and the two countries, J'hey have seen the 
importance of this not only because of their long-term desire to improve inter- 
Arab relations and bury past feuds which no Longer have meaning, but dso 
because of the need to consolidate King Saud's ami-Communist feeling and his 
developing readiness to co-operate with Iraq. Jordan and Lebanon to resist attacks 
and subversion from Egypt and Syria. In both respects at appears that the visit 
was successful. Personal relations between the Royal Houses seem to have been 
good and the Iraqi party found King Saud, whose chief pro-Egyptian advisers 
were absent, bitter against Nasser and ready to pledge his support for King 
Hussain of Jordan. Thai this was not asserted in the communique was apparently 
partly a result of the failure of the Iraqi Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
to press for it, but it was also no doubt an indication of King Sand's continuing 
reluctance to take public actions which might be construed its challenging Colonel 
Nasser and the Syrian Government. 

6. So far as concrete steps to give effect to the growing co-operation of the 
two countries were concerned, the results of lhe visit were somewhat meagre. The 
Chief of General Staff was unimpressed by what he saw of the Saudi tinned forces. 
He has told me that he found Ihai the Saudis had no military staff of the kind 
which would permit of any joint planning against future emergencies or for the 
support of King Hussain; in this field, it appears dial liaison will have to be of a 
fairly elementary character. Nevertheless, King Saud accepted an Iraqi offer 
to receive some Saudi military personnel for training in Iraq, and a small number 
have already arrived here to undergo courses. Military Attaches will also be 
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appointed in the Missions of the two countries to each other. These arrangements 
will be followed up and it is hoped extended when Prince Fatiad* who holds the 
nominal office of Minister of Defence and Chief of Staff to Kina Saud, visits 
Baghdad in January in response to an Iraqi invitation. It is also apparently hoped 
to be able to increase the cultural contacts and possibly to appoint Cultural 
Attaches. 

7 , On the question of Anglo-Saudi relations. Dr. Damluji had two talks 
alone with King Saud, and I have reported the result of these in my telegram 
No. 152? of the 12th of December, I ant confident that Dr. Damluji reports very 
faithfully what King Saud says on this subject and anything we wish conveyed to 
King Saud. The channel remains open and is available should you wish to make 
use of it in the future, It is greatK in Iraq's interest to improve relations between 
the United Kingdom and Saudi Arabia, both because of the implications which 
this can have for the development of the Arab States in the Persian Gulf, notably 
Kuwait, and for its larger advantages in the Middle Bast as a whole, 

b. The visit was therefore chiefly significant as maintaining and developing 
the goodwill of each country for the other rather than for the concrete decisions 
reached* and as a step in consolidating the feelings of confidence between the two 
Royal Houses. Despite his growing bitterness against the Egyptian and Syrian 
regimes* King Saud appears still to wish to maintain his position somewhat 
an dr sins de hi melee and to keep his lines out to all the Arab countries. That 
this ought to bring benefits in I he kmc run is undeniable and \ do not think that 
we should take too tragically the absence of further concrete actions on the part 
of King Saud of commitment towards Iraq and Jordan. King Saud was able to 
be helpful in the recent Syrian-Turkish dispute before the United Nations; he has 

f iven full assurances of his support to King Hussain and has placed the Saudi 
brigade in Jordan under the Kings orders; he will undoubtedly do his best to 
prevent the spread of Communism in his ow r n country. Considering the 
antiquated nature of his governmental machine and of his regime, he naturally 
feds extremely vulnerable to Egyptian propaganda and his refusal to commit 
himself more completely in public seems understandable. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Beirut, Amman. Bahrain, Ankara. Tehran and the Political Office with the Middle 

East Forces. 

I have. kc. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT, 
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VQ 1015/2 No. 17 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ABDUL WAHAB V1URJAN 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr * Setwyn Lloyd. {Received December 31) 


(No, 505, Confidential! Baghdad, 

S ir* Decern her 28.1937. 

In confirmation of my telegrams Nos. 
1543 and 1544. I have the honour to report 
that, on the resignation on the 14th of 
December of Senator All Jaudat al Ayoubbi, 
Say id Abdul Wahab Murjan was: asked by 
the King to form a Government, This 
request was accepted by Abdul Wahab 
Murjan who immediately submitted his list 
of Ministers and the new Iraqi Cabinet was 
announced on the morning of the 15th of 
December. This list is enclosed. 

2* The new Cabinet is essentially a 
Cabinet of Nuri's supporters without 
Nuri. Abdul Wahab Murjan himself, 
who had been President of the Chamber 
of Deputies during the last Nuri 
Government and Minister of Communica¬ 
tions and Works until the last few days of 
the Alt Jaudat Government, has for long 
been a supporter of Nuri and has recently 
been regarded by him* as well as by the 
Palace, as the man most likely to be riie 
chief Shia personality in politics following 
the death of Saleh Jahr, He is a rich 
landowner from Hilla, where his family have 
made many benefactions, and he is "essen¬ 
tially a conservative and moderate in 
politics. He is somewhat lacking in 
personality, and it may be doubted how 
far he has it in him to become a strong 
future leader in Iraq, but with the support 
of Nuri and of the Palace he can be 
expected to receive the support of the 
majority of the Chamber. Meanwhile* it 
is to be applauded that the Enlace should 
have looked to the younger generation in 
choosing the Prime Minister instead of 
reverting once again to the old faithfuls 
such as Tuuliq Suwaidi or Jamil Madfai. 
The man who is most likely to have felc 
that he was passed over on this occasion 
is Dr. Fadhil Jamali w r ho also aspires to the 
leadership of the Shias. 

3, II the new Prime Minister himself is 
included, no less than eight members of the 
new Government were Ministers in A3! 
Jaudat’s outgoing Government. The most 
striking omissions, apart from Ali Jaudat 
himself, were Ahmad MukhUr Baban and 
Ah Mumtaz nl Daftari. The omission of 


the former does not indicate any reduction 
in his influence* He is essentially a Palace 
man* he is thought to prefer working behind 
the scenes rather than as a Minister, and he 
will no doubt continue to play the part of 
go-between in the relations of the Palace 
with the political world. He probably had 
n considerable influence in the selection of 
the new Government. Jamil al Uriah, the 
new Minister of Agriculture, is a protege of 
his, and he is likely to have played a part in 
keeping Said Qazzaz out of office. The 
disappearance of Ali Mumtaz is perhaps 
more significant. He is essentially a 
financier, who has worked his way up 
through ail levels of the Ministry of Finance 
On the other hand, he does not appear to 
have proved very effective in (he public 
aspects of a Minister's duties* for he is no 
speaker nor a very- imposing personality, 
and appears to have found It difficult to 
introduce order into the preparation of the 
budget for next year He has been regarded 
in the past a.s a possible future Prime 
Minister* but his experience in the Ali 
land at Government has not strengthened 
hh claims, 1 he immediate cause of Iris 
not being appointed was probably that he 
supported Ah Jaudat in seeking the King's 
approval to hold elections now, the issue on 
which All Jaudat resigned* 

4, One of the features of the change of 
Government was the removal from office of 
some of the more elderly members of the 
Ali Jaudat Cabmen and this effect has been 
increased by the choice of those who now 
come into office Of the Ministers who 
iuhv come into office, only Senator Saleh 
Saib a| Jubburi. Minister of Development 
and formerly Minister of Communications 
and Works in Nun's Government is nearing 
60* The others, including Burhanuddm 
Bash ay an who was Nuri's Foreign Minister* 
are much younger, and the new Minister 
ct Economics, Mohammad Mohsin al 
Hard an, is under 40* 1 his introduction of 
younger men, coupled with the leadership 
of a more youthful Prime Minister, is an 
interesting sign of the times, although too 
much should not be read into it* The new 
Government is on the whole Composed of 
honest men, anxious to prove their ability, 
and will not, ii may be hoped* prove to tic 
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Lacking in a certain degree of determination. 
On present indications it will wish to carry 
out the general policy desired by the Palace 
and will also be strongly influenced by Nuri. 

5. In internal matters the new Govern* 
merit is likely to wish to show itself 
progressive and constructive with the 
emphasis on improving the conditions of 
living of the people^ especially in the Li was 
and in rural districts, but always within 
the limits Imposed by its own moderate 
character and by the strong conservative 
elements in the Chamber of Deputies. It 
can do a good deal in this held by admin¬ 
istrative action, by improving the execution 
of laws already passed* and bv influencing 
the decisions of the Development Board. 
But Jar more than existing legislation is 
required. Parliament in Iraq normally sits 
only from December to June. While it is 
possible with great determination and 
energy to initiate, draft and secure the 
passage through Parliament of entirely new 
measures during the winter months, the 
bulk of the legislation passed usually con¬ 
sists of measures under preparation by 
previous Governments and worked upon by 
officials during the summer and autumn, 
which are then debated, perhaps amended* 
and steered through both Houses before 
Parliament adjourns for the summer. In 
the present case, the new Government has 
within its first few days of parliamentary 
activity secured the final passage of the 
Labour Law inherited from previous Nuri 
Governments, and a Social Services C ouncil 
Law for set ting up a Central Council far 
Rural Affairs under the Miuisirv tor Social 
Affairs, prepared by the Ali Jutldat Govern¬ 
ment. Iti * confidently expected that it will 
pass the law to authorise the charging ul 
landlords fur improvements resulting from 
Development Board expenditure, prepared 
b> the Ali Jaikl.it Government, A greater 
test will be its willingness and ability to pass 
the Land Tax Law prepared by Nuri's last 
Government with Khalil Kama (now 
Speaker of the House) and Nuri himself as 
the prime movers. This law would be the 
first real attempt to tackle the problem of 
the maintenance of excessive and often 
uncultivated land in the hands of big pro¬ 
prietors, and would bring in fresh revenue 
to- the State estimated at between five and 
six million dinars annually, ill is note¬ 
worthy that the State at present only receives 
about three million dinars annually from 
income tax.) Nuri has assured me that he 
will back this measure and the Minister of 
Finance has confirmed the intention of the 


Government to press it. It is too early to 
predict whether the new Government will 
attempt both to initiate and to put through 
any substantial and completely new legis¬ 
lation. But if it secures the passage of the 
measures mentioned and is willing to give 
impulsion to the better execution of certain 
legislation already passed* including the 
Amaru Land Law for distributing Govern¬ 
ment-owned land in equal measure to 
existing tribal leaders and to fellaheen, it 
will perform reasonably well. To do this 
it will require the support of Nuri and of 
his powerful adherents at present out of 
office. In progressive internal measures 
it is virtually assured of the support of 
Dr. laniuli and his friends, who are not 
without influence. 

6, In the field of foreign affairs, the 
Government is expected to follow, and, 
indeed, to wish to follow, the general line 
desired by the Palace, by Nuri and by 
Dr. Jamah, which includes support for the 
Baghdad Pact and an anti-Communisl line 
in general. It is, however, not without 
significance that, in the first debate in 
the Chamber after the Government was 
formed* the Prime Minister in reply to a 
question fell obliged to say that, in the event 
of a dash between the Government's duties 
to Arab countries and to its Pact allies, it 
was the policy of the Government that the 
former would come first. However, the 
Government will he under pressure to take 
a firmer attitude than All Jaudat, even if it 
cannot be expected to display the strength 
of Nuri himself. !l will, of course, be 
subject, as are all Governments of Iraq, to 
Pan Arab influences. How far it will fed 
inclined or obliged to pay increasing atten¬ 
tion to Pan-Arab sentiments among the 
people and the rising middle class remains 
to be veen. The opportunity given for the 
practical expression of these sentiments is 
of course restricted in Iraq by the conviction 
held by the Palace and by many of the more 
responsible politicians, and in varying 
degrees by the tribal leaders and elements 
in the commercial community, that the 
Egyptian revolution is not intended to he 
for domestic consumption only but to be 
followed by a similar form of revolution in 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and ultimately Saudi 
Arabia. The Eiopc that this second sei of 
considerations will prevail is likely to turn 
partly on the degree and the speed at which 
the Government and the Development 
Board, by progressive legislation and 
administration, can spread the benefits of 
the oil revenues into improvement of (he 
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life of the people, and can maintain, through 
firmness by the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of the Interior, law, order and 
stability while this process is being pushed 
forward. But the administrative apparatus 
ot the country is not such ns to be capable 
of producing quick results over a wide field, 
and it is in many respects a race against 


time. The outcome must remain a question 
mark. 

7, 1 am sending copies of ihis despatch 
to Am men, Beirut. Bahrain, Ankara, 
Tehran. Karachi, Washington and FOMEF 

T have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 


Enclosure 


Prime Minister ami Acting Minister of 
Defence 

A bdu 1 Waha b M lj rjan t Person aji ties 195 7, 
No. 29k 

Foreign Affairs 

Burhanuddin Bashayan (49). 

Finance 

Nadtm at Pacha chi (106k 
interior 

Sami Eat tab (328), 

Development 

Saleh Stub a! junhurt (126k 

Agriculture 
Jamil al Urfali (78k 

Communications and Works 
Abdul Amir Allawi {3}. 


Justice 

Abdul Rasul ai Khali si 126). 

Education 

Abdul Hamid Kadhi.ru (10), 

Social A ffairs 
Ark an Abadi (44). 

Economy 

Muhammad Moshin al Hkrdan (Sunni 
Shaikh from North of Baghdad, 
Lawyer. Deputy) 

Health 

Mahmud Baban (85), 

Without Portfolio 
Imiddin Mulla (71), 

Ali at Shurqi (42). 

Muhammad Jaw ad al Khalib (Shut from 
Kerbala. lawyer. Deputy, Former 
member. Constitutional Union Party), 
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APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

VQ 1902/3 No. IS 

IRAQ: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Mr * Beaumont to Mr, Sehvyn Lloyd, {Received August 27} 


! N o. 220. Con fidem i a 1i Bagdad, 

Sir, August 20 w 1957 . 

Withi reference to Mr. Hooper's despatch 
No. 199 11903 3 56) of the 24;h of July, 
1956.1 have the honour to transmit herewith 
an annual report upon (he Heads of Foreign 
Missions at Bagdad. 

I have, 

R, A. BEAL MONT. 


E nclosure 

-\fgbam$t*n 

Licuicnant-Gciiciuil Mahomed Qurim Sharif, 
Minister (July 3, 1956). 

Lie □ Lena ru-Gcncral M< liamcd Qasim iharif wan 
horn about 1 t3 t>2 and conunissLcrtcu in the Ate Eon 
ainSy in 1920, He was Director u! Military 
In tel | ipf nee about 1935. la 1944 he became 
Governor and ComuiamJci of tbe gam^iOn of the 
Southern Vilayai of ArgbainiUio subsequently 
Coramaildant of the Militirj College, and in 1950 
LbiL‘i of the Genera] SiaH He relinquished his 
appointment lor reasons of health and later retired 
from tlte iifffly Tina, is hi$ first diplomatic 
appointment. 

He is a quid and modest fipre. is ver 1 . friendly. 
•-peuki, a little ll:v.lish and hopes to karri more. He 
has an amiable wife and diii-chter. 

Belgium 

M. Frcdegond Cogels, Minister (October 27, 1955). 

'M t'ogek was previously Counsellor in Rome. 
&‘lid, pleasant ^nd with li true Belgian appreciation 
of the good I hi ags ifl life, he and his wife find little 
to occupy or amuse them in Bagdad {Written in 


Cfafcta (Naiiiin.disi] 

M. Chen Cliaii Pine. Ambassador (October 10. 
19561 

The Nationalist (hincsr Legation became an 
Embassy in 1956 and M. Chen is the first Chinese 
Ambassador to Ir.n*. He is mutual and speaks 
English. We are nol of course in diplomatic 
relations. 

Drum itrk 

M Chmitan D Holiei: Egbert. Minister (May 9. 
1956), 

M. Ecgcrt resides in Cairo. In May 1957 the 
Legation here wii taken itt charge by M. Frcderik 
fonquicrcs, a career diplomat with service al 
Berne and Rome, a friendly and civilised colleague 
u little wife will ioin him in autumn 1957 He speaks 
L '*celknt Erigiijh 


E»f 

Ss«> Ldl Taufiq Ismail Qutami.sli. wT«> had been 
Ambassador here since April 18, 1954. left Bagdad 
on December 3d, IpSn, under somewhat strange 
ejreumscmcetf. 'ihe Embassy has since been rim by 
CWlM d'A Quirts, the present one bcimj Suytd 
AbJej Zudcr Khalil. 

Franc* 

Fhe iPaq Government severed diplomatic relations 
wuh France On November 9. 1956. 

Ckrnuuiy (Federal Republic) 

Dr. Wilhelm Meteors, who had been Head of 
Mission here since 1953. becoming Ambassador on 
November 4. l95o, was transferred to New Delhi in 
May 1957. His Counsellor. Dr. Robert von Poors ter. 
is Charge «T Affaires ad interim. 

llutj Sec 

Mgr. Armand Ltienne Blaoqttei du Chav la. 
.Apostolic Delegate lNovember 20, 19-1 St, 

■Mer. dc Chayh. Latin Archbishop of Bagdad, a 
Frenchman and a member of the Carmelite Order, 
was appointed Apostolic Delegate in 1948, He is a 
cousin of the French Ambassador in Cairo (written 
ill 1955). and a descendant of the French Admiral 
defeated by Nelson at the Baltic of the Nile. 

*A courtly and cultivated figure whom u is. a 
pleasure to meet and who gives the impression of a 
Cardinal manque. He is outspokenly fired of this 
country and fmnldy critical of the shortcomings of 
■N people. Aristocratic jnd fastidious, he has not 
taken kindly to Iraq. His health is indifferent. 

His diplomatic status h-as been under dUscu^sion 
with ihe Iraq Government for manv vears but has not 
yet boe.i recognised. (Written in J955,) 


Indonesia 

Haj Mansur Dhud Dutufc Pali mo Kajo, Minister 

iNovember 25. 1956). 

His predecessor having resided in Tehran, Haj 
Mansur is the first resident Indonesian Minister at 
Bagdad. 

ftom in 190*), Huj Mansur received a religious 
education and became 4 teacher at religious schools. 
He was arrested in l°37 and sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment Tor political activity, and during the 
Second World War took par: in resistance to the 
Japanese. President of the Sumatra branch of the 
Moslem Masjumi, he was elected a Deputy in 1955. 
Htj Mansur sel out again upon the piicrmiai** to 
Mecca in 1 43 57, Our relations are friendlv but 
tenuous. 

Iran 

Major-General Nadir Batmanalidj. Ambassador 
(February 24. I957 l. 

General Rainlunglrdji was born in Tehran in 1903 
of simple parentage. studied at the Military Schent 
r r.un 1919, visited Switzerland. Germany and the 
Hniced Staten (o purchase arms, and became Chief 
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of Suit of [hi: Second Armoured Division in 1941, 
He was interned hv the Allies between 1942 mid 
1945, Having retired from the army he rejoined in 
1946 in the rank of Colonel* participated in the 
reoccupatkm of Azerbaijan in ihai year and was 
appointed Military Governor of Tabriz. He was 
briefly imprisoned by Dr. Mijssudeq. After the 
downfall of Ur Mossadcq fie was appointed Chief 
of the Genera] Staff in August 195.4. :s position which 
he held until August 1955. when he was appointed 
Ambassador to Pal isijji. 

Honest, sincere and exitemely friendly, apparently 
genuinely convinced of the importance of co-opera¬ 
tion wirii the United Kingdom, Gene rat Batina nelidj 
b j hard-working colleague in I he Cottidl of 
Deputies of the Bagdad Pact and does his best to 
play at helpful role. Unfortunately, he has no head 
for detail and is inclined lo plunge into business like 
ti bull at a gale, but is well-intentioned and his direct 
approach io problems and soldierly keenness to get 
things done nuke him a refreshing personality. ' 
understand that he has political ambitions but that 
the; may remain unsatisfied since in Tehran he is 
not rated very high for intelligence. His five 
nephew have been vent to school in the United 
Kingdom, He speaks English, but not without 
difficulty. Hrwife is a well-bred and highly 
cultivated lady who is also very friendly. 

Italy 

Michele l_an?,j. Minister < November 17. 1954). 

"M. Latum served in London as Third Secretary 
before the war. and during the war in Berlin. Before 
Ins appointment to Bagdad he was head of the 
Trieste Dcpnmeot at his Ministry of Foreign 
Affair*. 

M. Laruta is a Monarchist by sympathy. In 
younger dajiV t spotting and lively person, he" drove 
a car for a bet from Milan to London in !wesfty~fouT 
hours and fought a duel with a Fascist. He is still 
an active and vigorous personality. He is Friendly 
and straightforward. Hss wife is abti lively and 
amiLving. enjoying parties They have a crown-up 
daughter who was " finished " in the" Untied 
Kingdom. (Written in 1956.) 


Japan 

M, Shin? Ishiguro. Minister I November 9, 1956) 

Bom in 1908, M Ishiguro graduated from Tokyo 
University of Commerce in 19?t and entered the 
Japanese Foreign Service tu Lhat year. After service 
m London and at Shanghai as well as at the Ministry 
m fukvo. he became in 1949 Chief of the Special 
Assets Division of the reparations Agency and Liter 
Deputy Chief of the Agency. In 1951 he was 
appvjjn.ied to the Japanese Oversea* Agency in Nan 
Paulo, where he became Consul-General m 1952 
From 1954 until his appointmeril to Bagdad he served 
in Tokyo in the rank of Counsellor in the Planning 
Council 

M Ishiguro is a quiet* earnest and rather dull m in 
He is friendly and speaks excellent English, He has 
a charming and more lively wife. 


Jurdan 

Sayid Abdullah a I Zunsikat, Charge d 1 Affaires 
1 Minister, May IS, 3 955). 

Sayid .Abdullah id Zumikai has been in charge 
since 1952, being promoted Min inter w pW on 
May 18, 1955 On January 39, 195*. Iraq and 
Jordan agreed. to promote their missions to the 
'[atu^i of Embassies but Sayid Abdullah remained 
in charge. He is now on the point of transfer. It 
in reported, but not confirmed, that Amir Abdul 
M^ud Haidar, formerly Jordanian Ambassador in 
Turkey, has been appointed Ambassador at feigdad 


Lebanon 

Kadm 0.3 Solli. Ambassador (November 3. 1953) 

'Kazim ol SoSh j$ a cousin of the Lute Riod al 
So!H* formerly Prime Minister of the Lebanon, Born 
about 1905, o Sunni Moslem of Beirut, he is a 
gmduate of the Damascus Law School, He started 
Life a* a journalist, hui Ins newspaper was suspended 
by the French. He Inter organised a small bul 
influential Nationalist (but not aMi-Bndsh) political 
party, Nida al Oawrni. 

He speaks, good French and some English, His 
wife does not appear in »lived society and kpanJ.-si 
nearly all her lime in Beirut He himself goes 
frequently lo Beirut for long period* and bus politic.il 
aspirations then,' W hen in Bagdad he moves freshly 
in Iraqi society and has shown coniiderable political 
activity in the traditional Lebanese role of mediator 
He is. not a clever man, but might be pleasant if he 
w ere not so fircsomely pompous and pn rocoiaire, 
[Written in 1955.) 


Morocco 

Si stl Haj Fatmi ben SI i man. Ambassador 
(December 18. I *>56), 

Haj ihlmi is the first Moroccan Ambassador to 
be appointed to an Arab country of the Middle East. 
Bom it Fez in 190S. he served jn the Customs 
Administration from [923 lo 1927. as. Khalifa of 
Mckncs from 1937 lo 1943. and as the Grand VirierS 
DiMguJ for Education from 1945 to 1953. and 
became Presideru of the High Sherecfiart Tribunal. 
Becoming PUshu of Fez in 1946. he is. reputed to 
have made a fortune in that capacity. In October 
1955 he wav invited by the Council of Guardians of 
the Throne to Form a Government,, but resumed, 
without having done so. upon tin- Sultan’s return He 
became Governor of Fez in 1951 

In polil ecs an opportunist, Haj Fatmi is never¬ 
theless a devout Moslem and an engaging personality. 
He is a close friend of the Sultan. ' Ha is very willing 
to- co-operate in the cultivation of close relations 
between his own country and Iraq and manifests no 
particular sympathy with extreme Arab nationalism 
He speaks excel lent French but no English 


Nether lands 

Baron E. J. Lewe van Edward, who had been 
ChaqsiJ d F Affaires tn vied since July 25. 1954. left 
Bjydad nn transfer on August 4. I 957 A successor 
has not yet Ijtftn appointed and the Legation remain* 
in the charge of M F urn Dongen. Firvi Secretary. 


Saudi Anlbiii 

Sli.nkh Ibrahim as-SuwaylL Ambassador (JuK 2. 
1957). 

Shaikh Ibrahim was born m 391-6 al Anaiia. 
snulicd at C oro Unimrifv and entered the Saudi 
Foreign Service He was First Secretary at Cairo 
from 1943 to 1952, Counsellor at Beirut from 1952 
lo [955 and Acting Cjuler-SeerelnTy in Jedda until 
his appointment to Bagdad 


Spain 

Don .lose Ricardo Gomez-Ace bo y Vasqutz, 
Ambassador (February 19. 1957). 

Bom in 1894 of a rich and aristocratic family, 
M. Gomez-Acebo has vee-n diplomatic service in. 
Vienna. Paris, Buenos Anres, Valparaiso, Quito, Sap 
Paulo. Copenhagen, Helsinki, Budapest, Washington 
ami Rabat. Tu the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Madrid he wav Chief of the Treats Department pnd 
Director of the Department of Relation a with (he 
Ifnlv See According to the Bagdad Press, he holds 
decorations awarded by the Vatican, Morocco. 
France, Finland, Italy. Belgium, Bulgaria and 
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Ecuador, and is a Member of the Order of the 
British Empire. He has been very unwell in Bagdad 
and it u doubtful if he will stay long 

M. Goraez+Accbo is married to a Bull. 

Sudan 

Mr. Jamal Mohamad Ahmad. Ambassador 
(November 28, 195b;. 

Born in E9I5 in the Northern Sudan, Junta] 
Mohamad Ahmad wav educated at Gordon College 
in Khartoum £1932 36), He became a teacher and 
wrote children’* stories for a Governmenl publication, 
From 3 944 to 19-JP he studied education at L.Vclcr, 
and after post-graduate studies at Oxford between 
1952 and 1955 he became B. Litt. with a thesis urt 
sociai and poltiital development in Ihe Arab world. 
Returning to Khartoum he v- is appointed Students' 
Warden of the Uhimrity. 

Jamal Mohamad Ahmad is accredited also in 
Amman. Damascus and Beirut, 

He is extremely friendly, intelligent and apparen tly 
well disposed, wuh New SLi tes man tike ’ views. 
He has -us children. 

Switzerland 

M. Lgbcri de Graffeurcid, Minister (January 3. 
1957k 

M. dc GraiTenrii-d is accredited also in Beirut, 
Amman and Damascus and resides in BeiruL The 
Legation in Bagdad is conducted by M, Giovanni 
Eurico Bucher, a cheerful and sociable liLil'.- bachelor, 
n keen worker, whose last post was in the Political 
Department in Berne and who has served in Indite 
and Pakistan. Hl- sjvciiks exceflertl English 

Syria 

Dr. Haidar Mordant Bey, Minister (April IS, 1954). 

Hum ribeut 19tM) of a leading Damascus family, 
cntivin and brother-in-law of the former Prime 
Minister Jamil Mardam Bey, Dr Haidar Mard.mt 
studied law in France and became private secretary 
in King Faisal as Kim of Svriu, He served as an 
■facial under the French Mandate, bocondni 
Governor of various Syrian provinces At the 
termination of the Mandate he Cnmtfvmed to ihe 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, first as Head of Protocol 
and Intel ns Minister at Jedda and Rome, in which 
pasts he was on good terms with Her Majesty's 
Ambassadors. 

Dr. Haidar Msrdam .-peaks French and :t litilc 
English. Hot wife is Christian and his son was 
educated in the United Kingdom He is a pleasant 
colleague, and his sympathies are not whih the 
extreme nationalist regime at present in power in his 
own court try. In spite of the rupture in \ngto-Syrian 
diploma tic relations he has gone out of his way to 
show personal frieudvhjp cowards members of Her 
Majesty's Embassy, 

Turkey 

Lieutenant-General Bchgct Turkmen, Ambassador 
f April 3, 1957k 

Born at Mityltnc in IB99. General Turkmen was 
commissioned in 3 915 and served in the infantry nnd 
on the General Staff both in Palestine and uiuimu 
ihe Greeks al f/niir. Afcer post*war service in 


Western Turkey, whets he distinguished himself ia 
uLtion jgiinisi the Kurds, he became Military Attache 
.a Athens, Moscow and Stockholm, He returned to 
me Eastern from.ter in 1942 as a Stall Officer. From 
1944 to IV4K he was Director Of Military l[iiL’JtigeQQe. 
was appointed a Bngadier-Geneial ui iskunderun m 
l^M.) and Major-General in J951, and in 1952 became 
iurtish Assistant Commander ai H.A.L.F.S,b-E. at 
Icnnr. f rom 1953 tindl 1957, General 1 urknKn was 
liL-ad of the Turkish Security Service, devoting 
iiimvdl to radical reform and improvement. He is 
a close associate of the Turkish Prime Minister. 

General iurkmen is very rriendly rewards the 
testern Powers and proud of hi* Briiisti and 
American connections in the Security Service, He 
;s a httle touchy and pmtocolcdne, und E doubi if 
im political horizon is very wide., He is an amiable 
; ^bstm.ite colleague in the Council of the Bagdad 
Fact. He speaks a little English and rather more 
French. 

L nited S;atci 

Mr. Waklemar J Gullman. Ambassador 
(November 3, I954>, 

Mr Gallnuin was hern in J 899 in Wdlsviffc, New 
Wrk. He graduated U.A. at Cornell University in 
1921. spent u year at Georgetown University Law 
Sc In io6 and joined the State Department in 1922 He 
served iri Cuba. Costa Rica, Ecuador. Latvia and 
Poland In 1942 he because Consul in London where 
Jf 1 «* ljtfr promoted to he Counsellor and Minister, 
He was Ambassador to Poland from Idas to 1950 
spent a year at the United Slates War College md 
ftoni (here he was appointed Ambassador in South 
Africa, 

He j- iitnruble and equable but rather lacking; in 
drive. He is basically friendly to Britain amt he 
CO-operalcs well in (he Council of the Pact, but he 
is shy and it has been difficult to get on to lerniv of 
intimacy w,ih him. He was greatly distressed over 
the .Anglo-E-Tench Ktion at Suez,' and under hjy 
3 nspira [ion ihc American Embassy dixsociated 
l Hern selves from us. But relations are now close 
and cordial His wife b agreeably simple, sincere 
and unaffected, They both take ;i very friendtv 
interest in people and life in Iraq, but Mrs. Galtman 
h.ss been recently absent in the United States with 
her two sons for ihe better part of a v «ir 
Mr. Gullman is a, keen tennis pl.ivcr. 


,\ecrrditcd in Imq without RcpftiCBtiiivra 
Resident in Bagdad 

The following countries are represented by 
Ministers residing Ln the capitals shown: — 

Austria tfienutV 
Ethiopia (Cairo). 

Greece (Beirut) 

Libya (Ankara), 

Mexiw (Beirut). 

N'orwyy i Ankara). 

Portugal {Ankara). 

Sweden (.Tehran), 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN IRAQ IN 195? 

Mr. Beaumont to Mr. Sehvyn Lloyd ) Received October 14) 


(No. 245. Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, September 26, 1957. 

With reference to Mr, Hooper's despatch 
No. 192 of the 7th of September, 1955, 1 
have the honour to transmit to you herewith 
a report on leading personalities in Iraq in 
September 3957. 

I have. &c. 

R. A BEAUMONT. 


Enclosure 

Index 

Leading Fcrsimuiitics in Iraq 
Royal Family 

1, King Faisal II. 

2, Abdul Hah. His Royal Highness the Amir, 

3, ZuiJ. His Royal Highness the Amir 

4, Hussain Mi, Sharif, 

5, Hussain Nasir Sharif, 

Other Personalities 

1. Abbas Ali Ghulib (Major-General). 

2 . Abbas Mahdi, 

3. Abdul Amur Allawt (Dr.k 

4. Abdul Amir al Urn. 

5. Abdul Aiiz a I Duri ( Dr ). 

6- Abdul Ghani ul Du Hi, 

7. Abdul Hails si Chatabi. 
ft. Abdul Hadi ul Dhahir. 

9, Abdul I ladi al Paeharfii (Dr.), 

10. Abdul Hamid Kadhim (Dr.). 

1 L Abdul Uah Hufidh (Dr), 

12 Abdul Jabbar al Chalaibi. 

13, Ahdul Jabbar Fibmi, CB.E. 

14, Abdul Jablxir Jommard (Dr ), 

15, Abdul Karim Kannuna (Dr.), 

16 Abdul Karim al l,'7.n. 

17. Abdul Maluh (Saiyid). 

IS, Abdut Majid Abbas (Dr). 

19. Abdul Majid Allawi, CB.E. 

20. Abdul Majid Mahmud, 

21. Abdul Majid Qussnb, 

22. Abdul Mullalib Amin id ilashimi. 

23. Abdul Ondir al Gatkmi. 

24. Abdul Raman a) JuliLi 

25. Abdul Rub man Jaudat. 

26. Abdul Rasul al Khali si 

27. Abdul Razzsq al Dhahif, 

28. Abdul Wail hub Mahmud. 

29. AM id Wahhab Miujoil. 

30. Abdullah Hut t 

3|. Abdullah Damluji (Dr.). 

32. Abdullah Oassub. 

33. Ahmad Ad nan Ha lid h, 

34 Ahmad al Ajil al Yawir (Shaikh). 


35. Ahmad .Vtukhtar Caban, 

36. Ahmad al Ruwi, K.O E. 

37. All Haidar Sulainian. 

3ft. All Jaudat a I Ayyubi. 

39. Ali Mahmud Shaikh Ali, 

40. Ah Mumiaz at Daftari. 

41. Ali al Safi (Dr). 

42. Ali al Shurqi. 

43. Amin al Mumaiyiz. 

44. Arkan Abadi, 

45. Arshftd al Umari, KR.E. 

46. A to Amin. 

47. Raha All Shaikh Mahmud (Shaikh), 

48. Rahauddin, Nuri. 

49. Uurhanuddin Bashayara. 

50. Danvish a I Haidari! 

51. Daud al Haitian 

52. Dh iu Jat&r (Dr.S, 

53. Fadhil J anile (Dr.), 

54. Flik| Samarrai, 

55. Faisal Damluli- 

56. Fakiirj Jamil al Fakhri, CB.E. 

57. F&khrj Tabacjchali. 

5K, Ghazi Muhammad Fad hit al Daghescani, 
t. \ .O. (Major-Genera! 1. 

59. Hatidh a! Qadhi 

60. Hashi m Jim ad. 

61. Hussain Mukkt Khansnius. 

62. Hassan Sami Talar, 

63. Hassan al Submit (Shaikhi 

64. lUssan al Talabini (Shaikh). 

65. Hifcmat Sulaiman. 

66. Husamadtfin Jfumaa, 

67. 13 ussy in Jamil, 

68. Ibrahim Akif al Alusi. 

69. Ihsdn Rifat, 

70. Ismail Saftval. 

71. Iziuddin Mu Da. 

72 . Juki I Ratal ll, 

73. Jala! KhulkL 

74. Jamal Ha ban. 

75. Jamal l'mar Nadhrm. 

76. Jamil Abdul Walibab. 

77. Jamil MadEaL 

78. Jamil al Urfali. 

79. Juv-am Muhammad Shahir (Colonel). 

80. Kadhim Abadi l Brigadier). 

St. Kami I al Chadirehi, 

82. Khalil Ibrahim 

83. Khalil Jamil tMujonGeneral). 

84. Khalil Kanna. 

85. Mahmud Baban. 

N6. Majid Mustafa. 

87. Mar Shimun (His Beat Unde), 

88. Matti Akriwi (Dr.). 

89. Muhammad Ali al (lialabi. 

40. Muhammad All Mahmud, 

41. Muhammad Hasson Salman (Dr-). 

42. Muhammad Undid, 

93. Muhammad J&Tar ul Shabibi. 

94, Muhammad Mthdi al Jawahm. 

95- Muhammad Mnhdi Kuhtai. 

96. Muhammad Ridha Shabibi (Saiyid), 

97. Muhammad Shafiq al 'Ant. 
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98. Muhammad Yiddiq ShanshaL 

99. Muhammad Salim al Rsdbl- 

100. MleII.i Mustafa, 

101. Mu mi a/ al Umari, 

102. Musa Shabaudar (Df-I 1 . 

]Q3. Mustafa al Umari, 

HJ4. Murahim Amin al Piich»-c3li- 

105. Nudliir a! Umari. 

106. Nadim Shakir a l Pachachi i Dr,!. 

1 07. Naji al Asil i Dr.). 

108. Naiita al Rawi, 

ID9. Sajib al Kuhaii { Major-General). 

E10, Nasnil ill Fon.sL 
11E. Nun al QuraghLilL 

312. Nun ill Said, GX.M.G., G.C.V.O., LJ.S.O. 

313. Nuruddin Mahmud. 

314. Ruriq 'Arif al Qtimaijchi, K.B.E. (Majore 

Generali. 

315. Rush J Mi al Curiam 
]]fp. Rashid Nujib. 

317. Rauf a] Bahram. 

I IS, Rauf al C'hadirehL 

119. Rayid al Atiyah tHajii, 

120. Ruishdi al Ch&labL 

121. Sa'ad Umar. 

122. Sahih Mumtaz al Daftari. 

122. Sadiq al Bassam. 

124. Said UjKzzaz. 

125. Saleh Mahds Haidar tDr.l. 

126. Saleh S.tih al JubburL 

127. Saleh /aiki Taufiq (Major-General). 

128. Sami Fall ah. 

129. Shakir Maher. 

120. Shawfcat al Zahuwi (Dr.), 

131. Sheet Na'man. 

132. Taha at Haste niL 

133. Tahsin Qadri. KCVO-, G.B.E. 

134. Talib Jamil. 

135. Tariq al Atari. 

136. Taufiq at Mukhlar. 

137. Taufiq a I Nath. 

13 3, Taufiq SuwaidL 

134. Taufiq Wahbi Mj nif, C.B.E. 

140, Umar Nadbms. 

14], Yahyu Oassim. 

142, Yusuf Abdullah al Gmhni (Saivid). 


Obituary (1955 Numbers) 

59. lla -iib al Rubaii (Major-General), 
77. Mahmud I Shaikh Said (Shaikh). 
89. Muhammad nl Sadr (Susy id). 

107. Rafail Petros Butli. 

I IS. hutch Jubr. K.R.F, 

124, Shakir al Wadi. M V.G. 


The Royal F*miU 
1. Kins Faisal II 

Born in Baghdad on May 2, 1935. only son of 
Kim’ Chari and Queen Aliya, a sister of Amir Abdul 
ID ah (r/.r,). He succeeded to [lie throne on the death 
of h ; s father on April 3. 1939. During the rebellion 
of Rashid Ah ri May 39-i 1 he and his mother were 
first con lined at Qasr Zuhur on the outskirts of 
Baghdad but were bter removed to Salahuddin near 
Frhil before the collapse nml flight of the rebel 
Government, 

His early education was directed by an English 
governess who was succeeded by an English tutor 
in I9jb In 1 047 Pie went to S.mdroyd Preparatory 
School and in 1949 entered Harrow, his father's old 
school. He rcnut'ned at Harrow until 1953* 
returning occaxterLoJly to Iraq for the school holidays 
and in particular on the death of his mother in the 
autumn of 1950. 


Af.er leaving Harrow, visited the United States in 
August 1952 and thereafter returned to Baghdad. 
Acceded to the throne on May 2. 1953. King Faisal 
has paid Slate Visits to Turkey, the United Kingdom 
aiiJ Spain. He ho.ds the G.C.V.Q, ami received the 
Chain of th.n Order on the occasion of the Slate Visit 
in 1956, lit 1955 he was given an honorary com¬ 
mission of Air Vice-Marshal in the Royal Air force. 

S nee his infancy, King Faisal has suffered from 
asthma anti this has restricted his activities, purlieu- 
Earl;, in a dusty country like Iraq. His health 
appears, however, to be improving, and lie enjoys 
shooting, water ski-ing. swimming and driving fast 
cars, Hts friends and advisers encourage (he first 
three of these sports hoping to distract him from the 
fourth. 

He is intelligent and well-mannered and his 
accession in 1953 was I he occasion of great puhlic 
manifestations of loyalty and popularctj. His popu¬ 
larity has. flow ever, tended to decline since |V53, 
particularly with the younger generation, who are 
disappointed in their hopes that a new political mid 
social deal Ell Iraq would come about as a result i>f 
his assumption of office. In fact, however. King 
Faisal is maturing, albeit slowly T hough stil) 
largely in the hands of his uncle ihe Crown Prince, lie 
is coinin'? more and more to rdy on his own judgment 
and to have his own views. He is clearly determined 
to rule as a constitutional monarch, though it is 
questionable whether the circumstances of Iraq will 
permit I hi v in the long run. 

2. Abdul Hah. His Royal Highness the Amir 

Born in the Hcjaz in 1912* the only son of the late 
King Ali, c.s-King of the Hcjaz. He came to 
Baghdad with bis father in 1926 after I bn Saud had 
cupelled the latter from the Hcjaz. Educated 
privaielj and at Victoria College, Alexandria, lie 
be. a me Regent on the death of his cousin, Kmc 
Chari, in April 1939 and remained until the accession 
of King Faisal 11 in May 1953, 

The first years of h:s Regency ccnrteidcil with 
World War 11 and the Rashid Ali revolt in Iraq, 
In January 1941 he fled to Diwanivu to ctcape threats 
to his life made by four army olhcers. Later known 
as the " Golden Square/" desirous of prolonging the 
life or K us hid Ali a L-Gail uni's Cabinet. He did not 
return to Baghdadi until Rashid Ah had resigned and 
Talia al Hash mu had succeeded him. On the night 
of Apnl 1. 1941, the same officers occupied Baghdad 
and tried Eo impose Rashid Ali as Prime Minister on 
the Regent. E-lc was. however, warned in time and 
took refuge in the American Legation, Thence he 
was smuggled to Habboniya on April 2 and flown 
to Basra in the hope of rallying support. However, 
the Officer Commanding, Iraqi Army* at Basra, 
attempted to arrest him and he took refuge in one 
of Him Majesty's ships. On April lb he was flown 
to Jerusalem together with Ah Jaud.it (<j.v.) and 
Jamil Vlad fa i I>/.|-,), who had joined him in Basra, 
Ifc remained in Palestine until (he Rashid Ali revolt 
was crushed in May. 

In November 1943 he was declared heir pre¬ 
sumptive to the throne by an amendment to the 
Organic Law. 

In 1947 he took part with Nuri Puftha (q.v.l in 
discussions with the Foreign Office in London about 
the Iraq Governments desire to replace (he 1930 
Treaty, He was therefore to some extent committed 
personally to Hie terms of (he Portsmouth Treaty and 
was placed in an embarrassing position by the 
popular outburst against it in January 1948. which 
molted in -.umc loss of credit to himself, in 1948 
he took a personal part in the unsuccessful attempt* 
lo unify the war effort of the Arab Stales against 
Israel and paid a number of \isils To the Iraqi Army 
in Palestine, In January 1957 he visited the United 
States at the request of the four Moslem members 
of Liu* Baghdad Pact in the hope of enlisting further 
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American support for the Pact. On Jib occasion 
he met informally King Saud of Saudi Arabia and 
paved the way for a reconciliation between the two 
royal families. 

Arnir Abdul Halt has fiukl frequent visits lo the 
United Kingdom. Among these have been an 
official visit as ,i guest of King George VI in 1943 
and visits for the Victory Parade in May 1945 and 
Tor die coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
m June 19.53. He accompanied King Faisul II on 
his State Visit in July 1956, He k perhaps more at 
home in the company of British people than of Iraqis, 
He was made an honorary Air Vies-Marshal in the 
Royal Air Force in 3 952 and was uppointed 
G.CM.G, in H42. G.C.V.O. with Hie Royal Vic¬ 
torian Collar in 1943 and C C S, in 1956, 

He has also visiled many other countries, including 
France. Spain, Italy, Belgium, Iran. Turkey and 
Kuwait 

Amir Abdul Hah is, art intelligcnE man with an 
cvcelk’m memory. He has a shy charm of manner 
and his natural judgment is good. He undoubtedly 
tonk his duties as Regent seriously and did his best 
to hand over the monarchy unimpaired in itrength 
and re nutation to his nephew, and he has. tried to 
give wise guidance to the bitter after hi& accession, 
rhe iiutlire of his relationship with his riupljcw is 
complex,, Undoubted alfectkin is allied to a strong 
protective Sense of j desire not Eo lei King Fnisai 
be confronted with too many problems and has 
resulted in his retaining a large measure <if political 
power in his own hands and. as lie has no a her native 
hetds for his activity, he remains the tlominarK force 
in the Palace despite the steady maturing of King 
Faisal. His position as senior surviving member of 
the Hashemite House and the rude experiences which 
he suffered at the hands of the Iraqi people in 194] 
have led him to take actions which have not 
increased his popularity either in Iraq or eUewlierc. 
He is indeed, although respected by some and feared 
by others, an unpopular figure in the country as a 
whole. His intervention in the alTutrs or Jordan 
afrar the assas-Hination or Kirie Abdullah tmd the 
illness of King Tala! were thoroughly ill-conceived, 
l ikewise hib desire to retain a measure of patronage 
in his own hands and not to give complete 
confidence to any Prime Minister or pofhician has 
made i lie lot of Iraqi Prime Ministers very difficult. 
This has been panieularty the case with Nuri al Said 
(fl-v.k though others have not escaped it. 

Amir Abdul Hall liav been thrice married. In 
I "36 to the daughter of Salahaddiu Fawii of Cairo, 
whom tie divorced in 1940: in 1949 to Miss Fat/u 
Yarabulsi, also an Egyptian, whom he divorced in 
1950, and m IV56 to a daughter of Mohammed Amir 
al Rubin. He has no progeny and according to 
rumour is unlikely to have any. His private life and 
certain bus I ness transactions have front time to lime 
been- the subject of unfavourable comment. 

3. jtaid. His Royal HEgtmcss the Amir 

Born at istjiftbul 190CJ, he is the youngest son of 
the late King Hussein of the Heja* and a half brother 
to the late Kings Ali of Hejaz and Faisal I of Iraq, 
ami To King Abdullah of Jordan, His mother was a 
Turk. 

He was educated at Istanbul, He served with the 
Shari I ia ei forces during the first world war and won 
the good opinion of Briiidi cifficers. He was 
appointed an Honorary G.B.E. for Ins .services. 

He came to Iraq in 1922 and W a*, com missioned m 
the Iraq cavalry. He acted as Regent for u short 
lime Juiirsg King FaisalY absence in 1924, From 
1925 to 1928 he studied agriculture at Osfcrd and 
from !92S to J43I he lived in Cyprus where his 
father bad retired after being driven from the Hciaz 
by 3bn Saud. 

After the death of King Hussein in 1931 the Amir 
/oielI whs appointed Iraqi Minister at Ankara in 


January 1932. He was transferred lo Cairo in 1934, 
Owing to The scandal caused by the marriage of his 
sister to Ala Amin but lie refused eo accept 

this appointment. At the enJ of 1934 he was 
engaged in litigation in Athens about properties 
which he-claimed to have inherited m Greece, Ifc 
was appointed Iraqi Minister at Berlin in September 
1935. In 1937 he was recalled for enquiries into 
a (leg u lions that lie 3i;id used his position to give false 
certificates for arms destined for Spain, lie survived 
the enquiry and returned to Berlin. He was with¬ 
drawn from Bur on in the spring of 1938 and. 
remained in Iraq until the summer of 1939 when he 
went to live at Istanbul. 

In 1933 he had married u Turkish lady who had 
been divorced by her previous husband. This 
m^attiimcv was the main reason for his not be mg 
made Regent oei the death of King Ghari in 1939, 

During World W'ar H he remain cd for tire most part 
in Turkey though he came occasionally to Iraq to 
ael as Regent in the absence of Amir Abdul Huh 
tq.v.t. In 1940 he was appointed first Iraqi Ambas¬ 
sador in London and has remained there ever since, 
making almost annual summer visits to Baghdad 
lo act as Regent in King Faisal's absence, He was 
awarded the G.C.V.O, on the occasion of Kiiie. 
Faisal's State Ms it Eo London in 195^, 

The Amir Zaid is a friend jv and well-mannered 
mu tv. He is p .shrewd observer who takes a detached 
and cynical view of Iraqi and Arab politics. He 
speaks English and Turkish in addition to Arabic. 
His wife has had some success as an artist, having 
held exhibitions of her paintings in London and in 
Paris, bui she is seldom seen in Iraq. iTscy have one 
son. Ruad. born about J43S, w'ho was educated at 
Victoria College. Alexandria,, and is now at 
Cambridge. She has a daughter in Turkey bv an 
earlier marriage. 

4. I luv.jin AM* Shrrif 

Born about 1920, A member of the Egyptian 
branch of the Hashemite family, 1% married to 
Princess Badtu. sister of Amir Abdul I Lis. and the 
father of three small boys. A pleasani if not very 
iiilaliigsni man who ha>, family and property in 
Egypt. He plays JiuJc political role in Iraq. 

5. Hussein Na^-ir, Sharif 

A cousin of (he King and of the Recent, with the 
style of "Highness." 

He was educated in Istanbul during the 1914 18 
war. From 1935 eo 1938 he was attached to the 
Iraqi Legation at Ankara anil later hdd an appoint¬ 
ment in the Royal Palace a| Baghdad. Iraqi Consul 
in Jerusalem from 1946 Eo 1948. 

He is married to a daughter of King Abdullah of 
Jordan, whose service he entered in 1948. He was 
appointed Jordan Minister at Ankara m December 
1948, 

A good humoured, genial and friendly with¬ 
out much ability or personality. 

He is little seen in Iraq, 

Other PtTMmaJi lies 
f. Abbas Al film lib 

Sunni of Kurdish origin. Burn in Baghdad 1908. 
was a cadet at the Royal Military College, Baghdad, 
and the Royal Military College. Woolwich. After 
graduating iK-camc a Royal Artillery officer He 
passed the Staff Colleges at Baghdad a ml (Ju-cita, 
Was senior Iraqi Liaison Officei in Palestine in 
1948. Has been Director of General Star! in the 
Ministry of Defence, promoted and given command 
of the 1st Division, 1953, und promoted major- 
general. 1954 , Transferred as Director-General of 
Police in 1956. 

A capable and ambitious officer with a pleasant 
manner and speaking English wdl. Sympathetically 
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inclined to the West and a supporter of the 194S 
Portsmouth Treaty. He accompanied the Chief of 
the General Staff to the I, nited States in ?954 after 
Irani acceptance of American aid. After an Initial 
period finding Ins feet m the police appears m have 
settled down to be a competent Director-General. 
His wife goes out but rarely. 

2. Abbas Msbdi 

Shia. Bom 3!i9H. Served in l be Head Post 
Office, the Irani Legation at Tehran and (he 
Ministry of Education. Mmister of Education, 
1932-33. Minister of Economics and Communi¬ 
cations in Jnmil Mjdf.si’s Cabinet in 1934. Director- 
General of Tapu, |9?4. Master of Ceremonies at 
the Palace, 1937. Minister of Economics and 
Communications. 1937-38, in the Cabinets of Hikmat 
Sutoiman and Jamil M.i.ifai, Appointed Principal 
Private Secretary at the Royal Palace in July 1*441. 

Minister at Tehran. 1943-45, Appointed first 
Irani Minister in Moscow in E945, Was made 
Senator in 1949. after bis return from Moscow, He 
pjayed a prom incut part in opposing the policy of 
Nun ul Said's Government in the Senate in 1951 and 
again in 1952, 

He is no* a spent force politically, but enjoys a 
certain amount of patronage which has led to his 
being made a member of the Iraqi Delegation to the 
Untied Stations General Assembly on several 
occasions. He i> Friendly to (he United Kingdom 
and speaks English. 11 is younger brother, Saleh 
Mahdi, is a member of the Iraqi Foreign Service and 
at present Counsellor in Washington. His wife does 
not appear in society. 

3. Alldill Amir AilawL, Dr. 

Shia. Horn |9(( Graduale of the Baghdad 
Medical College and was for many years at ’Great 
Ormond Street Children's Hospital Entered the 
Medical Service af the Iraq Government in 1933 and 
was appointed Director of the Child Welfare 
Hospital in 1947, 

Although he has taken no part In politics he was 
Mini iter of Health in Jamali's Government in 
September 1953. in Nuri's Government from 
December l l >55 to June 1957, and again in Alt 
Jaudat\ Government since June 1957, Elected as 
Deputy for Muntafiq in September t«<4 A tlnn 1 
friend of Kay id Abdul Mahdi and married to a 
daughter of Abdul Had! a l Quito bn. and it E\ largely 
due to this that he has been ii Minister so often. 
Dr, Allawi is a very good children's doctor, a pleasant 
though opinionated man. and speaks excellent 
English, His ',ufe, who appear* in socielv, < peaks u 
III tie English. 

4. Abdul ViTtimll /h 

Born I $99 K.idhimuin of the well-known Shsa 
landowning family, Brother of Abdul Karim al Uzri 
fy v.l. Educated Baghdad and United States, 
D.Sc.. Michigan Universily, Appointed engineer in 
Directorate-General of Irrigation, 1929, and rose (o 
Assistant Director-General in 1941. 

Minister of Communications and Works in Humdi 
Pachaehi's Cabinet of 1944. Minister of Supply for 
a month in August 1944 and then returned to 
Communications and Worts Appointed Director- 
General of Irrigation, 1946 He resigned this post in 
November (950 on heme appointed a member of the 
Development Board. Resigned from the Board in 
December 1952, Appointed Ambassador to Tehran, 
July I95S. A rather weak personality, incompetent, 
unreliable, and said to be corrupt 

His wife speaks no English. 

5. Abdul Aju al Duii (Dr.) 

Sunni Bom lv08 Joined Government service 
in tWJ as assistant professor ul I be Higher Teachers' 


Training College in Baghdad, Appointed Director 
at Headquarters of the Ministry of Education in 1949 
and relumed to the HT.T.C, as professor in 1950, 
I Ec became Dean of the College of Art* and Sciences 
in March 1951. Visiting professor at London 
University in 1956- 

By profession, an Arab historian, he is interna¬ 
tionally respected as a sound scholar. A mild, shy 
and intellectual person a lily, he i$ lillle interested in 
;tdministration or apparently in politics. He speaks 
English fluently His wife, who also speaks English, 
rarely appears in public, 

<L Abdul C-lmai al Dalb 

Shia of Suq al Shuyukh. Born about 192-0. 
Educated at Nasriyah, Baghdad ! aw College and 
the London School of Economics (1945), Became 
a teacher at the Baghdad Law College in 1946 and 
in the same year was appointed by Saleh Jabr 
Assteiant Master of Royal Ceremonies in the Palace, 
Became director-general of the Industrial Bank m 
September 1947. in width post he proved himself 
to be a competent official. Assistant Director- 
General of Finance, September 1952. Visited 
Canada with Darwish A Haidari to hay wheat for 
the Iraq Government in the winter of 1952, Elected 
Deputy for Svti al Shuyukh. January 1953. In 
September 195J was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture in Dr. JumalPs Government. Served 
in the same capacity in Dr, Ja mail’s second 
Government and the Cabinet formed by Arshad al 
Umari in April 19?4, bui resigned afier a quarrel 
with Arshad in June 1954. In March 1954 he 
accompanied Kinn Faisal on State Visit la Pakistan. 
June and September 1954 rc-ekseted for Suu al 
Shuyukh, Appointed Ambassador to Morocco and 
Tunis in July 1956. 

A founder member of the Hatoth Club in 1949. 
Intelligent and. I hough critical of some aspects of 
Western policy, a believer in co-operation with the 
West. As a Minister appears to have been 
conscientious and hardworking, if a little pompous, 
He speaks excellent English and his wife, whom he 
married in 1950. also speaks a little, 

7. Abdul Uadi gl Citato Id 

Shia of Kadhimuin. Born Baghdad 1895, the son 
of a wealthy landowner. 

Deputy tor Baghdad, 1934 arul again in 1935, 
Minister of Coni muriii’.iti mis and Works in the 
Cabinet of Arshad al Umari, bMb. Appointed 
Senator in June 1947 and elec ted First Vice-President 
of (he Senate in February 1950, 1951 and January 
1453, Re-elected First Vice-President of the Senate 
December 1953 and November 3954, Visited Turkey 
with Iraqi Parliamentary delegation in April 1955, 

Hi-S principal interest is in business and in 
pursuance of it he supported at different limes both 
Saleh Jiibr and Ntori ul Stud, and has been used by 
the latter as an intermediary with (he Shia com¬ 
munity, particularly the religious dignitaries of 
K.idiumain. He is also on good terms with the 
Crown Prince, who has used him to further his 
designs on Syria, and this has Strengthened h : s 
fmsiiion with .successive Prime Ministers, who have 
been careful to keep on pood terms with him and 
to appoint members of his family to their Govern¬ 
ments, lie has not failed to profit by this* manipu¬ 
lating the grain market ami particularly the expert 
market, through his political contacts. His business 
record shows that he is unscrupulous and will not 
hesitate to evade his obligati mu if ll suits him. 

lie is good oompanv in Arabic arid Persian, but 
speaks very link English, though Etc visits London 
annually. He is a philanthropist and has .subscribed 
generously to Iraqi charities, and has built a hospital 
at his own expense al Kndhimain. His wife appears 
in public. 
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S, Abdul Efadi al Dhahir 

Baghdad Shia. bvifn about 1900, whose wealth 
derives mainly from property in the city of Baghdad. 
In [crested in politics, bui too null to need to work, 
he twice entered Government service and twice 
resigned after two or ihrcc years He has often been 
a Deputy and has intermittently practised as a lawyer. 
As MUiusamif of Hilla from 1443 to I **44 he showed 
himjielf an experienced and honest ha( Jjiy 
udimitatrator. 

Hc has, a dear mind* but though by nature a liable 
and moderate, be lias m recent years been under the 
influence of his more energetic and fanatical younger 
brother Abdul Xaz&iq (q.v.). 

He was Minister of Economics in T’unfit) Sun nidi's 
Cabine; m I 46 and is a bitter opponent of Nuri 
al Said and Saleh Jabr, He was a foumlc: member 
of the United Popular Front and was elected to the 
Front's Political Committee in June 1951. Member 
of the Court of Cassation. April 1953. 

His wife docs not appear in society. 


9. Abdul Uadi al Patbaehi (Dr.) 

-Sunni. Bora in IK94 Son of a former Rais 
BeSdiya of Baghdad and cousin of Muzahitn al 
Pacha chi fc/.r.L Educated in Baghdad and Istanbul, 
he qua I died as a doctor m France and entered 
Govern men? service in 1933 as director of the 
Isolation Hospital. 

He was Minister of Social Affairs in Arshad al 
Unmri'S Cabinet from June to November 1946, was 
appointed Mayor of Baghdad in I94S, and Director- 
General in the Ministry of Social Affairs in 1949. 
He has represented Iraq at the International Lalsour 
Organisation Conferences from 1951. Appointed 
Minister of Health under Atshad a! Umari, April 
1954. but returned la his. post as Director-General, 
Min try af Social Affairs, in order lo a (rend the 
I.L.O. Conference in Geneva in June, He still 
holds this appointment. 

Fat. genial amt tozy but. nevertheless* accounted 
to he of some ability, lie docs not play a prominent 
part in politics. He is married to a While Russian 
wife and speaks fluent French and some English. 


Ul, Abdul Hamid Katlhim (Dr.) 

Born 1910. Shin, Joined Government service in 
1930 on (he educational side. Assistant professoral 
the Higher Teachers' Training College. 1941, arid 
Dean of that college. 1950. Seconded to UNESCO 
on Cairo for one year. September 1952, Appointed 
Director-General of Education, 1953. Minister of 
Education in the Government of Arshad al Umari 
U/v.k IW4. Member of Iraqi Delegation to 
Bandung Conference, 1955. Reappointed Direelor- 
Gcneral of Education. 1956. Mincer of Education 
in All J.mdal's Government, June 1957. 

M Dean of the Higher Teachers’ Training College 
he was most successful. His views on education are 
clear, decisive nud progressive, but he has never been 
Able to carry them out either because as Direclor- 
Oenffal his initiative has been cramped by his 
Ministers, or because his spells as Minister Mottdf 
Piave been too short, He has visited (he United 
Kingdom as the guest of the British Council, is a 
member of the British Institute Club Commit tee arid 
j* well disposed- He a liberal in politics and a 
believer to academic freedom, and for this reason is 
critical of the authoritarian type of Government 
uJifch is generally in power in Iraq. He has 
perhaps u flight inferiority complex towards his 
Co!leagues j n the Government a* a result of his 
humble origins, but experience may give him greater 
kclf-Minifidencc, in wliich case he might play a useful 
rote in educational affairs, 


11. Abdul Hah Hafidh 

Born about 1897 in Mosul. Son of Mohammed 
Ali Fadhil who was for some time a Senator. 
Educated in Paris where be qualified us a dentist but 
also took a degree in political science. On his return 
to Baghdad be practised ns a dentist. 

Deputy for Mosul in 1926 and again in 1935, In 
1935 acid again from 1938 to 3940 he held foreign 
service appointments at Paris. Beirut and Bombay. 
In 1936 he was Director-General of Commerce and in 
1943 Director-General of Revenue. 

Held a number of ministerial appointments from 
1942 onwards under Nuri al Said. Arshad al Umari 
and Saleh Jabr. Appointed first Governor of the 
National Bank in 3449 and reappointed for a further 
ter in of three years in 1952 and again in 1955. In 
My 1953 was a member of Iraqi Economic Dele¬ 
gation to United Kingdom, 

Fat. with a passion for growing roses, he is friendly 
and coopera live, but not energetic. Has little 
knowledge of banking and is inclined to play for 
safety. He speaks French and English. 

When he came to bis present job he had liltle 
knowledge of banking, but as a result of the 
experience he has gained is now much less of a fool 
than his enemies allege: but he is inclined to play 
safe. He speaks French and English, His wife 
Speaks Hflod English. 

12. Abdul Jabtar al Chatoiii 

Baghdad Shia. born about 1906. Graduated in 
agriculture at die University of California and in 
education at Colombia Teachers' College. He served 
first in the Ministry of Education, m which he 
became Director of Primary Education (and Acting 
Director-General) in 1943 and Chief Inspector in 
1946. He toft Education in 1946 to become Minister 
of Supply in Taufiq Suwaidi’s Cabinet. When this 
Cabinet resigned he was. appointed Director-General 
of ihe Ministry of Communications and Works. He 
has also been a member of Iraqi delegations to the 
San Francisco and oilier conferences. Minister of 
Agriculture. July 1952. Member of the Develop¬ 
ment Board. December 1952. 

He is a sincere ■nationalist but broad-minded and 
reasonable with a keen sense of humour, lie is 
convinced of (he need of Western assistance for Iraq, 
and is highly rex peered by his many British friend h, 
who can alway.n rely on his co-operation. Is an 
active member of the committee af the British 
Institute Club. Hr remains the mosl efficient and 
intelligent Iraqi member of the Dmelopmcm Board, 
where he co-opera L » well with (he British and United 
Slates members in trying to secure orderly and 
eflkieru administration, and in opposing the intrigues 
of Abdul Rahman al Jalili ty.T.l. One of Iraq's few 
honcst arid competent officials, he has no illtMuns 
about 3iis countrymen and is subject to fits of 
depression. He drinks fairly heavily and is inclined 
to he Saiy, He Speaks, English very'well. His wife, 
who speaks some I ngtish* appears in public, siie is 
a sister of Abdul Hath al C hulabi (qa-.). 

13. Abdul Jabbar Rnhmi, CB.E T 

Born [ 905. J oi ned the Police in 1922 and rose 
fairly rapidly. Was Director of Police, Mosul. H48. 

o. Police to Baghdad to 

In 1953 appointed Muttsarrif of Baghdad and was 
active in this post during the severe flooding, m 1954, 
speaks fair English .md relumed from a visit io the 
United Kingdom m 1954 u;lh favourable impressions 
of the relative efficiency of Britisfi administratron. and 
has made wireral visit-, lo the United Kingdom to 
study particular aspects of it. As a result he has 
bwn acthe m promoting similar schemes, e if., school 
meals, coursigs for the handicapped, night classes. Ac,, 
in Baghdad, lie ha* also organised agricultural and 
industrial exhibitions in Baghdad, partly, it is 
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I Nought, in the interest of Advertising himself as well 
as Iraq's products. He is politically a tnrnmer. but 
rnfclincs to \un Pasha's Party, being related by 
marriage to Mohammed All Mahmud (q.v,), He 
was an efticicm policeman and m a gt**) Mutasarrif. 
Helpful but, unlike many of his countrymen. discreet. 
His reputation ha? been tainted by rumours of 
corruption but he narrowly escaped the yxc of the 
Purge Committee in 1956-57. 

Awarded a C.B.E tn 3 955 for his help in the 
arrangements for (he British Trade Fair Eieiti in 
Baghdad in 1954. 

Hi.s wife, who also speaks good English, is a 
school-teacher and a charming and intelligent woman. 

14. Abdul ,1 ah bar Jmnimird (Dr.) 

Born about 1907 in Mosul. A journalist and 
new -paper owner. Deputy for Mosul 1948. he 
resigned with other members of the Opposition in 

Elected again in January 3 953 as a member of the 
Linked Popular Front but resigned from the LLF.F, 
in October 1953 as he disagreed with the policy 
permitting members to serve in -the Cabinet of 
Dr. Jamali -he himself was not invited to join it. 
In 1^54 he was elected again for Mosul but as ll 
member of the National From. An effective speaker. 
Dr. J onto lard was one of the main personalities of 
the Opposition. However, since the return to office 
of Nun Pasha in 3 454 little has been heard of him 
or other Opposition person a lilies. He docs not 
speak English, but studied in France. 

15. Abdul kurini knanuna (Dr.) 

Born 191? of a Sunni mother and a Shia father. 
Studied in Germany, travelling also in France and 
Algeria, where he got into trouble with the French 
authorities. Joined Government service in 1933, 
appointed impector-General of Finance in 1951 , 
Director. Gen era! of Income Tax in 1952. 
Accountant• General in 1953 and acting Director- 
General of Income Tax iri 1955, A member of lhe 
Government Oil Refineries Administration Board 
since 1952. Appointed Director-General of the 
Estate Bank in September 1957, 

An able accountant, he has men steadily through 
hand work the claims to have taken no leave for 
15 years), and through cultivating useful friends. 
Friendly to the British, be resembles one of the nicer 
characters in the “ Wind in the Willows.” He speaks 
excellent English. German and some French, His 
wife also milts well. 

16- Abdul Karim al L/ri 

Kadhmtain Shia, born in 190$; brother of Abdul 
Amir al IDri fij.v,}, Educated in Bagdad and at the 
London School of Economics, he has held a number 
of Government appointments Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, 1932. Assistant Secretary at 
the Royal Palace. 11934. Master of CcfcmonifH at 
the Royal Palace, 1936- Acting Dfroctor-Genersd of 
Revenues. 1937. Director of Commerce, 1938. 
Resigned 193* Director-General Of Economics 
from 1439 until he resigned again in 1942 idler being 
involved in a financial scandal;. 

Minister of Finance under Tauliq Suwakli in 
February 1950. and under Dr, famuli in September 

1953. In March 1954 wav Minister of Development 
in Dr. JamalTs second Cabinet but resigned in April, 

Elected TX'puty in 1943, 1950 and again in March 

1954. he has reprinted Baghdad (.Kuradat) in 
double famees with Nadini al Pachachi (i/r.) since 
June 1954. He joined the National Democratic 
Party on Lis foundation in IW6, but resigned about 
a year later. A member of (he Baghdad Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Board of the National Bank, 
he has a profitable estate near Kadhimain and 
interests in a cement factory. Me married into the 
large Rifa'i family of Najaf. 


As a nationalist, lie is highly critical of many 
aspects of British policy in Iraii and the Middle East 
generally; but he is Western in outlook. realises the 
value for Iraq of (he British connection, ami is 
friendly and co-operative. He w;.is an able Minister 
of Finance and was chiefly responsible for the 
p:iwage through Parliament of the law establishing 
the Development Board, He ha.s supported Saleh 
Ja.br in the past but is not af present on very good 
terms with him. He is anathema to Nuri Said, who 
regards him as the worst kind of We$fe*n-educated 
Iraqi youth and u trouble maker. Thu dislike is 
reciprocated and is really a contrast of two 
generations as well as of two creeds. Abdul Karim 
is a Socialist in outlook and it can be held to his 
credit that he resigned from Dr. Jamah's. Cabinet 
because ihe reforms which he outlined as Minister of 
Finance were being obstructed. Not many Iraqi 
Ministers have done this, He speaks English well 
and his wife a Uttle. 

17. Abdul Mafidi (humid} 

Shia, froni the lower Ghurruf (Muntaftq). Born 
ahou( 13*94 of an influential family and owns a large 
estate. 

Deputy in the Turkish Parliament ami in most 
Iraqi Parliaments from 1927 onwards. He was a 
supporter of the lute Vasin Pasha al Hu&ftcmi. 

Minister of Education under Rashid Ali in 1933. 
Minister of Economics in the Governments of Tula 
;iL Hashimi and Nuri Said jet 3941 and of Comniuni- 
cavons and Works under Nuri in |U42. Senator 
from 1941, Again Minister of Communications and 
Works under T&ufiq Suwaidi in 1950. He was a 
friend and supportei of Saleh Jabr with whom he 
founded the Popular Socialist Party, He later led 
the extreme faction of the party after its splits in 
1953 and 1954. 

In November 1950 he was accused of the attempted 
murder of Senator Khaiyun al L’haid but was 
released on bail after a week in prison. Although 
the case against him was subsequently stopped, he 
bitterly resented what he considered to be a 
deliberate act of hostility on Nuri's part. He has 
still not forgiven the insult. 

A strong nationalist and fervent Shu. he is unedu¬ 
cated and xenophobic. Sinister in appearance and 
influence. He speaks no European language, 

IS. Abdul Majid Ah has (Dr.) 

Bom in I9|0 at Qala’m Sikltar on the Gharraf. 
ShkLi of tribal origin. Educated at the Scots College. 
Safed, Palestine, the Friends' School, Brummana, the 
American University. Beirut, and Chicago University 
from (934 to 1939 (where he studied economics), .ill 
at the expense of the Iraq Government. Professor 
in the Baghdad Law College from I94H to 1949. 
Deputy for Anitira in 1947 and for the Munlul'iq in 
1948, Joined Nuri Pasha's Constitutional Union 
Party in 1949 and was for some time editor of the 
party newspaper. He submitted his resignation from 
the 'party in May 1951, but Nuri Pasha refused to 
accept it. Served with the Iraqi Delegation to United 
Nat Eon it in December 1950 and September 1951, 
Again elected ^ Deputy for the Munlullq in January 
3953 and served as Minister of Communications 
and Works in both Dr. Jamali's Cabinets. Re-elected 
for the Muntafiq in June 1954 and appointed 
Minister of Agriculture by Arsh&d at Umari. This 
appointment led to a dispute with the Central 
Committee of the Comiitutioniil Union Party, who 
felt they should have been consulted before 
acceptance and considered him as having resigned 
from the parly. In March 3955 was a member of 
the Iraqi Delegation to the Asian-African Conference 
at Bandung, in June 1955 was made a member 
of the Board of the Government Oil Refineries 
Administration. 
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A plcawni enough person, but ioo ingratiating and 
Jacking in character and reputedly corrupt. A keen 
reader, he da lilts to be happy with his books, but 
would gladly return lo polities in a more liberal 
administration. In close touch with the American 
Embassy. He is a friend and supporter of 
Dr. Jamali. Speaks good English and his wife, who 
appears in public, know., a kittle English. She is a 
Shut from me Lebanon of the Ossearait family. 

19, Abdul Majid AlLuwi, C+B.fc. 

Bom 1901. Sh:u of Baghdad. Graduate of the 
Baghdad Law College, Subsequently joined the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where he held various 
appointments, including that of legal adviser, until 
he wan appointed Head of the Political Section 
Minister of Social Affairs in the Cabinet of Hamdi 
Pachachi, 1944. After serving as Mutosartif of 
Karbala until lu4K. he was an Administrative 
Inspev.or in the Ministry of the Interior 
until his appointment us Minister of Com- 
niunicjcions and Works in the Cabinet formed 
by Mustafa a] Umari in July 1952. Resigned with 
Mu-staf i at L mars in November 1952. Appointed 
Director-General of Customs in February £953. 
Appointed Executive Member, Development Board 
(July 1953), where he lias proved h:mself an honest, 
painstaking but somewhat uni magi nail ve official. In 
recent years he lias become an increasingly warm 
supper.:f cl ihe Br.tivh connection He speaks 
English pompously, rather in the manner of !?Onie- 
one jJdressing a public meeting, and is intensely 
proud of his CU E., which was awarded lo him m 
1945 for the friendly and co-operative attitude he 
adop.ed towards the Embassy as acting Director- 
General in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs from 394 3 
to 1:944. His wife speaks some English. 

Hi. Abdul Majid Mahmud 

Shin. Born about 1909. Educated in the United 
States where he obtained a degree in Agriculture. 
Director of Education in the Muniafiq in the early 
!' J ?0s. Superintendent (Personnel} of Public 
Revenues. Inspector in the [(iconic Tax Department 
in 1941, Held an appointment in the Mini.H.ry 
of Economics in 1942, Appointed Assistant 
Accountant-General in 1944, A member of the 
Iraqi delegation to the Bretton Woods Conference 
in 1945. Dircctor-Gencral of Agricultural Bark, 
1945 -50. Appointed Minister of Economics under 
Nuri al Said in December 1950 and Acting Minister 
of Agriculture in April 1952, Defeated by Sadiq al 
Bassum in the elections «f January 1953, Appointed 
to the Government Oil Board tn February 1953, 
Appointed MtiitsLer of Finance under Arsliad a I 
Umari, April (954. Elected Deputy for Muntafiq, 
June 3 454, and September 1954, 

Appointed M inister of Development. August 1954. 
and .subsequently Mlmv.er without Portfolio after 
a small financial scandal ant! was dropped from the 
Government in May 1955. 

Abdul Majid Mahmud was soar Ian of the 
MutTiumiii Club, most of the members of which wens 
Western educated nationalists with leanings towards 
national socialism, and was a founder member of the 
Ba'nth dub, which con tains many of the same 
individuals whose ideals are now those of democratic 
socialist*. lie played ;m active part in ihe Rashid 
Ali movement He is much under the influence of 
Fadhil al Jam di, but owes his ministerial appoint¬ 
ments to Nnri al Said He is Pfcddem. of the 
Alumni Club of the American University of Beirut 
in B ighthd. 

Abdul Majid Mahmud is a mild and friendly little 
in,in holding somewhat naive nationalist views about 
which lie is extremely Garrulous, He says that he 
has moved away from lib earlier extreme nationalism 
and believes in co-operation with ihe West, but the 


fact is thui hi* part,, as Nuri al Said's Minister of 
Economies, in signing the new agreement with the 
Iran Petroleum Company in 1952 cut him off from 
hi* former nationalist associates, who disapproved of 
this agreement. His English is good and his wife, 
who is friendly like himself, also speaks some 
English. A» a Minister he appears to have been 
neither particularly efficient nor particularly honest. 
He has recently opened a law office in Baghdad and 
hopes to cvp.oit his influence in official circles by 
acting as adviser to Foreign companies, 

21, Abdul Majid ljiv-ab 

Sunni of Baghdad, born about 190S. Educated al 
Baghdad and Beirut Took a medical decree at 
Montpelier, A member of the Muthanna Club, 
Joined l3ie Constitutional lih v in £94? and the 
Nationaltst fttoc tff Independent Deputies in 1952. 
He voted for thf ralificalion of the agreement 
between the Iraq Government and tlie Iraq 
Petroleum Company in 1952. Appointed Minister 
Of Health irt NuVmldin Mahmud's Cabinet in 
November 1952. During lu> few wc-ks in office 
he atlcmpreti to undo the work of his predecessors 
and antagonised most members i?f his Ministry. 
Was apfioirilcd Minjfikr of Education in Jama Li's first 
Cabinet in September 1953, when he and the Prime 
Minister insisted 9n reinstating in the schools and 
colleges studems who had been expelled or 
imprisoned for Communist agitation. This measure, 
though liberal in its inspiration, led to an undoubted 
recrudescence of agitation among (lie s.udenis, 
Appo nted Miniver of Health in JantaEiN second 
Cabinet f March 1954 k Re-elected Deputy for 
Baghdad. June 1954. and aeain in Jun.- ]9J5, 

Though somewhat unbalanced and moody, is 
plcasnnl com nan v and has gone oat of his way to 
be friendly to riritiiiE British Members of Parlia¬ 
ment, Ewing himself a keen member of the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union., He speaks French and some 
English. 

22. Abdul Muffalih Amin al H^himi 

Bom 1907 m Baghdad. Sunni Moslem. A regular 
army nllieer who Was at .Sandhurst and lalcr attached 
to the Royal Corps of Signals, He has msu been on 
LOursc-.H m England, Passed [he Iraqi Staff College 
in (949 and w as for a short time Director of Military 
Intelligence at ihe Ministry of Defence. Military 
Att.iolu at Damascus, 1949-52, In November 1952 
was Military Commander of Baghdad and niad.L- a 
good showing damn - and after the riots. Assistant 
t hief of General Staff. 1953, In October 1953 w as 
appointed lo Planning Stall of Military Committee 
of the Arab League and was Deputy Chief of Staff 
(Operatinii.o and Major-General. 1954. Retired and 
appointed Minister in Iraqi Foreign Service, 
February 1954. Appointed Minister to Indonesia, 
June 1954, where he was an tx-officio member of 
the Iraqi Odeitation to Che Bandung Conference in 
195J. 

Returned to Baghdad in June £957 with the 
reputation of 3iaving been too deeply involved in 
Indonesian politics Was appointed Mutusarrif of 
Suiairuanjya, July 1957. 

fnidligcut and pleasant. Abdul Muttalih has 
figured in various highly complicated intrigues, 
notably concerning Syria, with the result that no 
one knows whether they can trust him. Speak.< 
excellent English and is regarded as pro-British. 
His wife goes out. 

13, Abdul Cjadar al GidLuai 

Born in Baghdad in 1904 of the family of the 
Noqibs of TGglidad and a lineal descendant, of Abdul 
Oadir Gailani who in the 11th century founded the 
Oadirin Sect which spreads over North-West India 
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and North and Cenlr.il Africa, Elder brother of 
Yu«lf al Gaikmi (<f,e.) r Educated at Baghdad and 
studied at i he London School of Economics, 
Entered the Foreign Service 1926, and served in 
Loudon .ind Cairo, where lie was in charge of the 
Legation several times between 1934 and 1940. 
Master of Ceremonies at the Royal Palace. 1940. 
He was closely associated with the rebel Govern me ni 
of Rashid Ait and after its collapse was interned in 
Rhodesia and later in Iraq, Released, 1944, Re¬ 
appointed to Foreign Service and sent as Chargd 
d'A[Lores to Karachi. 1948. Transferred to Cairo, 
1949, hat was not appointed Minister because the 
Regent distrusts him for the pan he played in 1941, 
In June 1951 he was appointed Counsellor in the 
Iraqi Foreign Service on special duty with the Arab 
League. Appointed Munster to Pakistan J 95.1 and 
Ambassador, 195^. 

He tries hard to be pleasant and has done his best 
to live down the past. He speaks Good English, 
ITks Egyptian wife has little English, but speaks 
excellent French, 


24. Abdul Rahman a I Jaltli iDr.l 

Born about 1907 of a leading family of Mosul., 
He became Deputy Tor Mosul m 194$ but resigned 
with the Opposition in March I950, In 1951 he w^s 
elected to the Permanent Bureau of the United 
Popular Front Party arid in 1952 to its Administrative 
Committee, of which he became secretary lit 1953. 
In 1953 he was re-clotted Deputy for Mosul. In 
September 1933 he was appointed Minister of 
Economics m Dr, Jamah's Government, when he 
made clear his conviction that the Iraq Government's 
agreement with the Iraq Petroleum Company should 
be radically revised in favour of Iraq. In 1954 he 
resigned from the Cabinet because it would not 
abolish martial Law in Basra. On June 27, 1954. he 
was appointed an executive member of the Develop¬ 
ment Board. In 1956 he undertook an extensive 
lour in Europe, including the United Kingdom, in 
an effort (a engage European engineers for the 
development programme. In 1957 Ire revisited 
Germany. 

A man of considerable Intel licence, if also self- 
important, and a powerful personality, lie is self* 
vccktmj, politically jmbiikms, an enemy of Nuri al 
Said, a strong Arab nationalist tind bitterly anti- 
Zioniht. In the Development Board he betrays a 
pronounced anti-British and anti-American prejudice 
and tends to favour German interests. He believes, 
that the elisting relationships between Arab Govtrn- 
mentx and the oil industry represent a form of 
ex plena [ton by the Western Powers and that the 
50/50 shire is unfatr to the Arabs. He his pub¬ 
lished a book on the subject. He sneaks English 
well and is personally friendly. He is unmani«l. 

25. Vhilul Rahman JuudaE 

Horn ahom 1910. His fathL-r was Sunni and his 
mother 5hia: he himself is considered a Shia„ 
Educated Baghdad Law College, 

Served as Qaurunaqam in Najaf, Suq. al Sbuyukh 
and Diwaniyj. Appointed Mufassrrif in " tlse 
Muntafiq in 194b and in Diwaniya in 1947. 
Mufaranif of Baghdad, December 1949 and ap¬ 
pointed Director-General of the Interior in June 
1931. Minister of Health under Mustafa al UnJOTJ. 
July 1952. Minister of Communications and Works. 
December 1952, and of Agriculture, Janwafv and 
May 1953. Deputy for Hindiva. January 1953. 
Revetted 1 954 

A competent official and co-openirive in ha 
dealings with the British. He did not distinguish 
himself is a Minister He is in poor health He 
speaks some English. His wife docs nol appear in 
society. 


26. Abdul Rasul al khalite 

Shta of Kadhtmam end u nephew of the Shut 
Mujtuhid Muhammad al KholisL Born in 1910. 
Joined Government service in 1932. served us 
Administrative Inspector and was appointed 
Muijvjrrif of Karbala in September 3 94fi. Trans¬ 
ferred to DLyala in June 1950 and to Baghdad in 
j !’ I Appointed Minister of Justice and 
Acting Mi n i tee r of Communications and Works in 
Surujdin Mahmud's Cabinet in November 1952. 
Elected Deputy for Kadhimam it) January 1953. 
Re-doclcd for Kudhimain 1954. Minister of Social 
Affairs under Nun al Said. December 1955 to June 
1957, Minister of Justice under All Jaudat, June 
1957. 

He owes his success principally to his connections 
with Muhammad al Khalite and Abdul Had! al 
Chabbi ii/.v.l. He is a quiet, nol very intelligent 
man and an ardent Shia. He is married to a sister 
of Abdul Amir AI law j U(.\ > who does not appear in 
society. 

27. Abdul R:t/rat| al Dlmhir 

Shin of Baghdad. Born about 1903. Younger 
brother of Abdul Midi aE Dhahir f^.v.L He hiss 
travelled in Europe and speaks English fairly well. 
In 1942 be w,i-. attacked by a nervous disease which 
affected his brain, commonly reputed to be due to 
hcrcdiiury syphilis, and be spent some trine in a 
mental home in Beirut, Joined the bliqlal Party 
when it was founded in 1946, but soon left it to join 
I he late Sated Saleh's Liberal Party, of w hich he 
continued, to be a member until Sited's death early 
in (949. Deputy for Baghdad in 1948 and went on 
Iraqi delegation* to several inrer-ParifanienLary 
conferences. Minister of Economics in Ali J audit’s 
Government of December 1449. He resigned with 
the Opposition Deputies in March 1950 and is a 
founder mem her of the E nited Popular Front. In 
June 1^5! he was elected to the Front’s Permanent 
Bureau, Arrested after the riots in November |952. 
Announced in December 1953 his decision “to 
abandon politics temporarily." 

AbJul Retzzaq and his brother are well off. having 
properly in Baghdad and lands in Ahu Ghuraih. He 
is a self-opinionated and somewhat unbalanced man 
with a wide range of super fk&l knowledge A 
political opponent of Nuri Pasha, He has published 
a hook damning tribal feudalism in Iraq and three 
volumes of essays inveighing against British 
imperialism.. 

His wife does not appear in jtoctety, 

28. Abdul Wuhhflb Mahmud 

Sunni of Basra. Horn in 1909. Educated B.iora 
and Baghdad, where he graduated in law in 1932. As 
a young man he held advanced Leftist opinions. 
Arrested by Jamil Madfai’s Government in 1938 for 
attempting to raise the Diwaniya tribes against them, 
Released by Nuri Pasha after the military demon¬ 
stration which removal [he Madfai Government, 
Deputy, E939 to 1947. Minister of Finance in 
Suwiidi Cabinet of 1946. Member ol the Liberal 
Party from 194ft to 194B, when the party suspended 
activity. Fleeted President of the £far Association 
in 1950. 1951 and 1952. He was replaced as 
President in 1953 by Hussain Jamil (q v,>, He is 
one of the leading Iraqi fellow-travellers and played 
a prominent part in the agitation leading un to the 
riots in 1952, As a result he was detained for six 
weeks. 

He was active during ihc elections of June 1954 
hut after the formal ion of Nuri al Said's Government 
withdrew- from politics and tunned his attention to 
making money. 

His daughter is married to Usama, son of Tahten 
Qadri fty.r,}, in the Iraqi Foreign Service. His wife 
as rarely seen and does not speak English. 
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JA Abdul Wahhah Murjan 

Born about 1910 of a rich Shfa landowning family 
of Hiliu Educated sit the Baghdad Law College, he 
was appol tiled a judge about (9J5 out soon resigned 
to practise as a lawyer. 

In 1946 and 1947 he was leader in Hllla of Kamil 
al tnudirchis National Democratic Party but 
resigned in 1947 owing to his. exclusion from the 
party's Higlu-r Committee and to hi.% being taken up 
by baich Jabr. who secured his election to the 
Chuitiaux of Deputies in March 1947. 

He was again elected Deputy for Hilla in the 1948 
elections and was appointed Minister of Economics 
in June 1^4# in Mu&ihim al Pachachis Government. 
Resigned on his election as President of the Chamber 
Of Deputies in autumn 194 b, Elected vice- 
president of Nuri al Said’s Constitutional Union 
Party in December 1949, Became Minister of 
Communications and Works under Nuri at Said in 
September 1950 and was transferred io Finance in 
December 1950. Elected President of the Chamber 
of Deputies in December 195J. Deputy for Hitla in 
January 1953, Minister of Communications and 
Works January and May 1953, Resigned after li 
quarrel with Said Qbzzbz in May 1 1 >5.3, Ejected 
President of Chamber of Penuries tn December 3 953. 
Re-elected for Htlia in June 1954 and September 
1954, when he was again elected as President of the 
Chamber of Deputies after serving for a month as 
Minister of Agriculture. Minister of Communi¬ 
cations and Works in Ali Jasidat's Government, June 
I«57. 

He is rot very intelligent, but is pleasant and 
owes most of hi:, influence originally to Saleh Jabrte 
and recently to Nun nl Sardes support 

Since the death of Saleh, Jabr he has been spoken 
of by Nuri uL Said as a possible candidate for the 
posh ton of leading Shia politician, hut would appear 
in ]ack the personality and anneal for that role 
despite the benefactions or his'family. A decided 
nationalist in his views. He knows a very little 
English. His wife does not Appear Lri society. 

3fK A hi! n! lull FGkr. KjC.V,0, 

Born 1907. A Sunni from Mosul. Joined the 
Iraqi Foreign Service at its inception and. after 
serving In various posts* was promoted to Minister 
Plenipotentiary m 194ft, Charge <fAffaires at (he 
Iraqi Embassy in Withington in 1952. Eu ihc 
summer of 195? was appointed Deputy Rais of she 
]ii.iyil Ihwan and lidil that pos( until appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Dr. Jamali's Govern- 
mem in September 1953, Headed the Iraqi 
ddcgatiori tn ihc United Nations m nut Lim n I Q53 r 
Appointed Rik of the Royal Diwan in March 1954 
and accompanied King Faisal on his State Visit to 
Pakistan ihat month. Also accompanied the King 
on his visits to Jordan in April 1955 and Turkey in 
June l 4 >55 and in his State Visit to the United King¬ 
dom m 195ft, when he was made honorary K.C.V.0 

A pica sunt if rather ouiet personality with a suave 
mariner, he can be relied upon to be'sennible His 
w ife, also from Mosul, speaks English. 

3L Vhfhilhih l la in hi ji (Pr,| 

Sunni, born in Mosul in IH95, and formerly caQod 
Abdullah Said Effendi, Studied medicine in 
Constantinople and served in the Turkish army, bul 
transferred his allegiance to Ihn Siiud when (he fatter 
occupied Hasa in 19|3, 

As lbn Sand's \finistcr for Fnrcicn Affaim in 1922 
be '■lured I lie Uqair Protocol, and in p. irt 

in (he negotiations in London which led to the Treatv 
or Jcdda in 19^7, Hi.s influence with lbn Saud after- 
w.irds waned and in [928, after the failure of (he 
Medina Railway Conference &( Haifa, at which he 


was Ibti Sauds reprcscntalsve fc he posted his rusig- 
iiatmn to lbn Sami and came to Baghdad instead of 
returning to the Hejuz. 

hi Iraq he lias rieen Ihricc Minister for Foreign 
Allans (m 1930 *11. 1934 ami ]942'i, thrice Director- 
General qf Health (1932-33. 1954 35 ami I94F4J!, 
and Master of Ceremonies at the Palace in I937-3S. 

Front 1942 onwards, he devoted himself mainly to 
business. He wai a member of the Iraqi delegation 
to the United NutUm* in 1947 anil was elected 
Deputy for Mosul in the I94S etec.ions. 

He was appointed Iraqi Ambassador Lq Tehran in 
February 1950. He spent most of his lime in 
Baghdad, however, and eventually resigned from this 
poH in May 1951 Minister of Education under 
Mustafa al Omari. Juiy 1951. 

In !95ft he was appointed a roving Ambassador 
by Nuri al Said with a view to effecting a reconcilfa¬ 
tten between Iraq and Saudi Arabia, En Ibis capacity 
he achieved sonic success which culminated in the 
Stuti- A - j-sat of KiiIli Snud to Iraq in May t9f-7. 

Appears to have given up politics. He speaks 

English well. 

32. Abdnlah Qattwh 

Stami of Baghdad, Horn 1900, the sum of an 
'Alim. Abbas Am n a I Fetwu. Educated Baihilud, 
graduated front the Law College, |9:s, and emered 
Government service. Qaimaqam Samami, 193ft. 
Director of Tribal Affairs. Ministry of Interior, |93S. 
Mutasnmf of Diwaniya, 1941. Minister of liitcrior 
unJnr Nuri al Said (October December [943) and 
again under Arshad :il Llm.ari (June 194ft). reverting 
in the interim to Mulasarrif of Mosul, 1944. Director- 
General of ihc Date Association, 1947, Appointed 
Mayor of Baghdad. 1953. Returned to Date Associa- 
tion. March 1953. Represented teaci at Arab Italian 
Economic Conference held in Italy in September 
1953. Was made Deputy fOT Muntaftu. November 

1956. 

A fairly capable administrator without marked 
political leanings. |fa is now a sick man. 

33, Vhmad Ailnan llalldh 

fjLirn (909 of a Sunni family from Mosul, He 
joined Government service in 1934, Became Acting 
Chief Engineer. Poses and Telegraphs in 1944. 
Appointed member of (he Board of Agricultural 
Machinery and Implements AtlminisBation m 1954 
Promoted to Director-General, Posts amJ Telegraphs 
in the same year. Made President of the Baghdad 
Electric tty Services Board of Administration, 
ScptentDcr 1955, 

"He has travelled abroad a loi. Was invited to the 
United Kingdom ns a gucvi of Her Majesty's 
Government in (he autumn of |95fc, Has repre¬ 
sented h:s country at various meetings of the Imer- 
nateonat Telecommunications Union and. in February 

1957, al the Arab Postal Conference in Lihjvi. 

\n enormously fat man with ,i cheerful disposition 
Nlii very cultivated Hut likeable. He relies much on 
his British technical advisors, bus naturally insists 
ihut credit for »uree& should be fos Has always 
been eo-oocralLve with this Etttbmssv. He sneaks 
gosvl Enelish, 

Mr Ahmsil al Ajil al Yawir (Shaikh) 

Sunni Shaikh of the Sham mar Jarba tribe, 
lounecr brother of SfiMi ul AjH. he was burn about 
1923 end educated at Victoria College, Alexandria, 
and in Mosul and Baghdad. 

He went to London with his father All I in |<J37 
to attend the coronal ion of Hi', Majcstv Kine 
Gcoree VI After AiiTs death in |940 Ahmad set 
about undermining Sfuq's po-iitkvn in the tribe, 
disputed the inheritance wjth him. and in 1944 was 
suspected of beinn involved in an att:,‘Tipl to poison 
him with locust bait. 
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He became Deputy lof Mtoul in 1945 and in 
October of ih-ut year he wav recognised t>> the 
Government its, paramoum Sheikh al (he Shammar 
in Iraq instead ol Misli'an as Faisal who nud 
replaced Stuq the previous June, He is now mute 
popular ihiin his rivals with the tribe, but constant 
intrigue iimongsl ihcmselves has, reduced the 
influence of uIl Sham mar Sheikhs. Accompanied 
King Faisal 91 to America in I*^52. Deputy for tel 
Alar. January 1953, but because of Falaec inter¬ 
vention was not re-elected in 1954. Included in 
Nuri's list of Deputies in September 1954- Has 
visited Europe and Asia extensively as member of 
the Iraqi Group of Ihc Inter-Pnriiamenlary Union. 

Flashy, engaging and phobic. Ahmad is one of 
(he very few English-speaking tribesmen. During 
the past sLk years he has, wLh two Syrian partners, 
dew ted much time and hard work to mechanised 
grain Farming «« his land in the Jezireh and appears 
to have prospered. He is believed! to be in touch 
w:th Ibn. 5a ud. 

His wife docs not accompany him away from 
home. 

35. Ahmad MufclUnr Kiban 

Born about LS95. Sunni from near Khun it] in. 
He is not a true Buban but lakes the name from 4 
marriage connection wi+h the kite Jamil Bey Babati 
of Kifn. Educated Baghdad Law School and served 
as a judge for many years, Director-General of 
Supplies. 19411. Successively Minister of Social 
Alfairs. Communications and Works and Justice 
under Nun al Said. 1942 44. Minister of Justice 
under Hamdi Pachachi, 1 ^44, Minister of Social 
Affairs. 1946. Head of the Royal Diwan, 1946. 
He visited Europe in the summer of 1951. Took a 
prominent part in (he conduct of the elections of 
January 1953. Minister of Justice under Jamil 
Madfai. January 1953. Head of the Royal Diwan 
again in April 1953. Deputy Prime Minister in 
Jiirnair* second Cabinet. March 1954. and appointed 
y Senator. Appointed Deputy Prime Minister under 
Nun from October 3 954 until June 1957. Minister 
of Defense under Alt Juudat. June 1957. 

The advice he gave when Head of the Royal 
Diwan was not always good and, by being all things 
to alt men. he acquired a reputation for insincerity 
anJ for sinister intrigue.. This reputation appears, 
however, to be exaggerated. As Deputy Prime 
Minister he has Shown fiirnself lacking in persona! 
authority. 

He i? still primarily a Palace man. He has 
divorced his wife and has one dan abler at school in 
Beirut He speaks little English. 

JA, \hurifl al Hawk h.B.F. 

Born about 1896. the son of a Baghdad Sunni 
Alim Brother of Majib al Ra vi i^,y.L Beanie a 
police officer soon after the formation of the Iraq 
Government ami after reachine ihc rank of Com¬ 
mandant, served in several Eiwus as a mulasarrif. 
In 1939 Hf was made an administrative inspector 
and soon afterwards was placed on pension. 

After f'e collaove of Rashid All's rebel Govern¬ 
ment in tyMt he - A as recalled hy Jamil Madfai and 
made Director-General of Police He held this 
POvt’on si:iee*ssfuitv for four year- of waf and 
prvoncntrl w'-ole-bnrtcdly with (he British Forces 
He wm nr.Tv^i^ted Honorary K.B.E, for his war 
servlrf* *n I 

Create 1 P is ' 1 1 bv Amir Abdullah of Transjordan 
in I94 1 , h* v. is , 1 ’Txunlcd Iraqi Minister to Syria 
an I the febiuon in 1945 mid to Transjordan in 
1949 H T r-tiimcd to Iran the »me year to take ur 
the iwi *>■ o f Director-Gene nL and later (1949) 
o* Under Secretary, in the Ministry for Foreign 
AflVrs In tH* canacily he represented Iraq at 


^■iCrjl meetings of the Arab League Political Com¬ 
mittee in 194S and wn$ a member of the Iraqi 
delegation lo Jin United .Nations in the latter half of 
1949. Appointed Iraqi Minister at Amman in 
January J9iL In May 1952 he was appointed Iraqi 
Munster at Karachi- Defeated in the elect ions of 
January 1953, Appointed Ambassador to Lebanon. 
1953. Elected ai Deputy in Du hum June 1954. 
Appointed Minister of Social Affairs under Arshad 
al Omari, July 1954- 

A supporter of Iraq’s British connection, Ahmad 
Pa^iu is an intelligent and pleasant man. More 
politician than administrator, he is generally well- 
informed bul does not carry the weight that Tits 
position and connection would lead one iq expect. 

Is on bad terms with Nuri uL Said and particularly 
th_- former Nans aiming Nun's supporters, For this 
reason ho has remained job.res for the past three 
Kars and H Correspondingly embittered. He speak* 
English well. His wife speaks some English, 

37. All Haidar Nuluimaii 

Bom atRow undue 1905 of a well-known Kurdish 
family. Educated at Mosul anil the American 
University* Beirut, 

Lecturer in .Modern History us the Higher 
Teachers' Training College 1930. Transferred to 
Ministry of Interior. 1933. Transferred to the Iraqi 
Foreign Service and served at Rome and Cairo 
between 1937 and 1939. He was interned alter j941 
us a sympathiser with Rashid Ah (he as a brother-in- 
law of Yuri as Sah'uwE who was hanged for his part 
in the rebellion}, Released in 1944 he became a 
poruiei of Ati Kcmal in the New Baghdad scheme. 
Jn 1949 he was associated in business with Abdul 
Hadf at Chxlabi and was director of the firm, Iraq 
Engineering Works, 

Deputy for Rowandure I94B, Resigned, 1950. 
Re-elected. 5 453 and June 1954- -Not racketed in, 
September 1954. Minister or Social Affairs under 
Mu/ahim al Pachachi, 1945. Ministvr of Communi¬ 
cations and Works under Alt Jawdal. E949-5Q, 
Appointed a Minister Ptcrtiootcntiary in the Iraqi 
Foreign Service in May 1951, Minister of Develop- 
mcni m Dr, Jamah's tir^t Government., September 
1953, and of Economics in his second Government. 
March )954. when he alsp octet! as Minister of 
Development for a time. After returning to 
commerce for two years, he was appointed Iraqi 
Ambassador in Bonn in 1956, 

A sincere and intelligent nationalist with moderate 
reformist view*. Ax a Minister lie was industrious 
and puimiakiriL', bul finds it difficult to delegate 
responsibility. Hi$ health is no: robust amJ this is 
a continuous disability for him. Speaks good 
English, His wife appears in nub!re, but docs not 
know English, 

38, All .1 audit I a! Ayyufrl 

Sunni of humble Mosul origin, born 1856. 
Educated at Kiaribul and coinrniwanned in [he 
rujfkkh army. In Turkish limes he W’vis a member 
of the Arab Nationalist society, Al Ahd al Iraqi, lie 
fought ncainst the British al Shuaihah but sur- 
femiered soon tiftcrwards and was employed in 1915 
to encourage Ar.ib officer prisoners to join the Arab 
Revolt. 1 ;ttcf he roined Faisal, and in 192D was 
Faisal's Military Govern nr at Aleppo, 

He returned to Iraq with Kin;;! Faisal in 1931 and 
from then until 1923 he heTd various posts in the 
provincial administration. In 1922 he look an active 
part in agitation luratnsi the Mandate 

As Minister for Interior under JaTar al As Iran 
1 1423—241 he i-oted for the Anolo-Iraqi Treaty of 
1922. He was a?uin a provineia! Governor and later 
worked m the Ministry of Interior between 1424 and 
1930, when be became Minister of Interior under 
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.Nuri al Said, He resigned from the Cabmet in 
September l9^d and also (in company with Yasm al 
Haahtnjii and Rashid Ahj from (lie Chamber ol 
Deputies in protest against die Anglo-kaui 'Insaty 
of 1950. 

Private Secretary io (he King, 1933: Prime Minister 
J 9,14. he was forced u> resign by an agitation against 
him ihroLLghnui (lac couniry organised by Vasin a l 
Hashimi and Rashid Ah, 

President of the Chamber of Deputies, 1935. 
Iraqi Minister in London» August 1935: Pans, 
December 1936-Octobcr 1437. Miinisier for Foreign 
Alfairs under N’uri ai Said, 1939. 

After the Rashid Ali coup ti'hiat m April i44| he 
joined the Regent ai Basra and accompanied hint to 
Jerusalem. After the collapse of the rebellion he 
returned to Baghdad and became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs under Jamil Mudfai in June 1441. 

Iraqi Minister at Washington. 1942-48, He joined 
Mu/uhim ul Paduichi's Government in the reshutne 
of September E94S as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and was made a Senator, and in December 1944 he 
succeeded, after two failures, in forminu a Cabinet, 
whschi resigned in February E950. Deputy Prime 
MinAi cr under Jamil Madfai, J emu ary to -September 
1953, His term as .a Senator was renewed in 
November 1456 Appointed Prune Minister in 
succession lo Nuri al Said in June 1^57. 

He has always been a weak and vacillating 
character of small intelligence and he is, now a semi- 
jnvalid. He is, however, well meaning and friendly 
and he is respected for his Nationalist pusl. He is in 
dose rauch with ihe United States Embassy. He 
hsis become rich through aeuuirinfi Government land. 
HU wife is a Syri.iri who speaks food EnulUli, his 
elder son U married to un American and his dau^hier 
is married lo the son of Mujahim aI Pachachi 
(fl-v.) His sons are clone friends of the King and 
the eldL-r Nizar. is the arcnl for several British 
tirms. Ali Jawdol speaks English, 

39. All Midirnud .Shaikli Ali 

Stinrii. connected with the Ubaid tribe. Horn 
Baghdad. 1902. Educated .it the Baghdad Lai* 
College, he practised as a lawyer from 1923 to 1936. 
An extreme Nationalist, he was arrested both in 1924 
and 1930 for violent agitation against Anglo-Iraqi 
treaties, tie was twice elected Deputy, 

Appointed judge in the Court of Appeal in 1936 
and Minister of Justice under Hikm.n Sulaimaii in 
1937. Mulasarrif of Basra, |934 r Director-Gentrtl 
of Customs, 1940, A earn Minister Of Justice in 
Rashid All's rebel Cabinet, he fled to Persia after 
Rashid AJIN coIIjikc but was later surrendered lo the 
British military authorities and interned in Southern 
Rhodesia. Sent back to Iraq, tried and sentenced 
to seven years' imprisonment in 1942. Dunne his 
internment he embarked UPon an immense history 
of Pa loo in- taking the swrv hack to nre Htamk 
timc.i. 

Released in 1949, he practised as a lawyer. 
Appointed Diroclor-Gcncttl of Customs, Julv I9S2. 
Minister of Finance under Mustafa ill Umari for one 
week and then under Nuruddin Mahmud in 
November 1952, He drafted most of (he ordinances 
issued by that Government aimed at lowering ihc 
cost of livinn of ihc lower dasses. Annointcd Vice- 
President. Court of Cassation. Julv 3953. 

He is now on cood terms with members of this 
Embassy, hut he remains n rather unbalanced 
Nationalist. 


40. \H Mumbu al Haftari 

Bom 190L Sunni of the Daftari family of 
Raehdad. Educated at Baghdiul ! aw College and 
entered Government service in 1920, Rose to be 
Director-General of Revenues by [435. but had to 


leave Iraq after Bekr Sidqi‘s coup fut which over¬ 
threw the (Jovanunenl of Vasin at Hosbimi in i9Jb 
to whose daughter he tv married. Reappointed 
Director-GciicraJ ol Revenues by Nun al Said in 
1939. 

Minister of Finance under Tahti u! Hashimi, 1941. 
Director of Ralidam Bank. ]94L Again Minister of 
Finance under Nuri u! Said in 1441 and 1443, 
Minister of Communication;?, and Works under 
Tauhq SuwaicJi in 1946. Minister of Finance under 
Muzahim al Pachachi in 1448 and under Ali Jawda,, 
December L949 to February 1950, Resigned from 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1950, 

Appointed a member of the Development Board 
in November 1950 and tendered his resignation from 
the Board in June 1951. Minister of Finance under 
Jamil VladfsL January and May 1953, Appointed 
Senator. April 1453. The most energetic Minister 
m that Cabinet Ah Mumla 2 earned the respect of 
aimos-t all Deputies, for his conduct of affairs in Ire 
Chamber. Accompanied king Faisal on a Sla.Ee 
Visit to Amman. August I953f Minis Let of Finance 
in Jamail’s second Government. March 5954. He 
then reverted to his law practice for four years. 
Minister of Finance and Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs under Ali JawJat. 1957, 

He was a member of the Liberal Party formed in 
(946, but resigned in 1943. His name has frequently 
been mentioned as a possible neu.ral Prime Minister. 
He gives an impression of sincerity and ability, but 
when in power tinds difficulty m co-operatin'? with 
his Cabinet colleagues. He has been involved in at 
]«irt or*>i financial scandal. In recent years he has 
invested heavily in land and his llriancinl re nutation 
continues to be douded, due, it is rumoured, to bis 
having to Sind 3ante sums to pay his wife's eambline 
deh?'-, He and ins wife speak ven good English, 
They have a non at Cambridge 

41. Aii a| Sufi |Dt,) 

Born 1913, Shia of Najaf. Studied nt Heidelberg, 
takijiu n E > h.[>, in political economy, remained in 
Germany during at least part of 1939 45 war, and 
is believed m have co-operated there wi,h Rashid 
Ali _ai Gailani, He ioined the Iraq Government 
service- in m j 4H uv an instructor ai the Coltece of 
Tnginecririji and became subsenuentI \ Assistant 
Director-General of Posts and IdcgraDhs in the 
Ministry nf Commuaications. where he failed to cel 
w ith Iht Director-General and was ttpoointed 
Director the semi-official National Leather 
Industry Company, 

Was delegated by the Arab League, with two 
others, to Itv and dissuade ihc Federal German 
Government from paying reparations to Israel but 
is said to have succeeded only in making himself 
obnoxious In the German authorities. 

Appointed Minister of Economics by Arsbnrl al 
Dmari in April [954, Elected Deputy for Naiaf m 
June 1954, Not re-elected in Senumber 1954, 

42. Ali ol Shurni 

Sbia from Nafaf. Boni about 1890 Originallv a 
MuMa in Naiaf and later Gad hi in Basra and else¬ 
where. he finally became Head of the Supreme 
J a’afar 1 Court, He was made a Senator in' [947 
duriTic SaU-h Jabr's term of office, Minister without 
Portfolio in Ali Jawdat’s Government of December 
Minister of Stale under Tamil Madfai, May 
1^53. under Nuri in August 195-3 and him in under 
Ali J.audai in June 1957. 

Alrhouah a man of little railiticnl importance, he 
hns been retained In the Governments of Nuri and 
Alt Jaudat because he k a Shia. in touch with Nfafflf 
■1 or! with s knowTedur of what is ooinn on ; n the 
Shi a nqtts nf Iran, fs said io be makjrr n hdv 
fortune by smuggling, 
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4j. V.iiiit ill IVImuiiyU 

**uir n i auuja. ib>u^. Jii io ni. Educated ut 
Ahlcj'^jui l iitvjrsiiy. Beirut. joined Iraqi ruteigai 
Set vice m ty.w oetvisd in London. VVa.Ningion 
11 -—*■»' i nrlJ diffliscus, men appointed UlJtttoi ol 
/\:jo Aumrs in tiMinistry o> Foreign Affairs in 
hod, Appointed Minister in Jed da, February 1954. 
Resumed ip Bagndad and the dolt of Arab Attairs as 
Ureaor-General in February 1956 al Etiu requcvL of 
Inc hausiis. lor among other things rebutting Saudi 
criticism of Iraq's Western connection. 

An experienced and cau.ious diplomat. be is one 
o;' me few Iraqis m the i-ore^n Service who can 
witiMoiu information an easily as pjve jt. Although 
basically friendly lo the West, he has no illusions 
about the shoHcomm.es of the West's Middle 
Easidfln pfukiev, and has frequently earned toe 
epithet pigheaded “ Irom this Embassy with, 
reference to ius Arab nationalist v;cws. as well as to 
his appearance. He acts as Permanent Under- 
Secretary during the absences of Yusuf at Gailani, 
but appears to have relatively little authority. He 
has published I wo IksAs in Arabic, '"I he English 
as l knew liiens " .aid " The Americans as I saw 
therm 3 he former was frank and objective but 
friendly, the letter equally frank and therefore, to 
its subjects, nil her less acceptable. 

He speak-. Lnpl.sh well with a pseudo-Oxford 
accent, His wife sneaks some English and French. 

44. Arlmn Abadi 

Shia, born iu 1919. A tribesman of the Fellah 
tribe iff piwaniyah Brother of Kudhim Abadi (q,v). 
Educated a* the London School of Economics. 
Joined the Irani Foreign Service in 6944. He 
accompanied Fad hi al J annuli to the Palestine 
Conference in London in September 1946. 

Deputy i or Diwaniyah in 194? and 1948. Resigned 
in l^yi, Contested a by-ctcctmn in 1950 hut was 
defeated by Government action. Deputy for the 
>.5ant_:ii:i in November 1950 and for Shamiya in 
Januaij, 1953. He wan offered ihe portfolio of 
A priori lure by -Njisrut el 3 Farjsi durmji his abortive 
attempt to form a C'abmel m January 1453, 
Re-elect cd in 1954. \V;s.s a member of Nuri a. Said's 
Constitutional 1 mini Party. Spent the summer of 
I '53 in the United S.utcs on an American bursary. 
Was Minister without Portfolio in charce of village 
tmd tribal affairs in /gmalfs fim Government 
fSeptemb-t 1953! and Minister of S-Jfral \|feif5 in 
Jaii 'v s cood Gov:mm l-tii t March 1954 1 . M inistcr 
of Social Affair', under Ah J and at, June 1957, 

Ark an is net particularly bright it is a current 
j^kc that it took him ten years lo net his depute 
■ > r 1 : LonJofi School of Economics hut he has 
common semi and was a not unsuccessful Minister 
in the ixist. He is already showing: himself nrt 
cnenteJc m ’tnb?r of Ali Iambi's Government. He 
is nf ways immaculate in a some whin “ Brooks 
Brothers " style. 

He and his wife, who k the da Luthier of Jamil 
Madfav. --peak excellent English. 

45. .VrsluuT nl Imari. K.B.F. 

Sunni, born in 1888 of the wefl-known Omari 
family of Mosul. 1- duelled in Turkey and eniployett 
av Municin il Engineer in Ht&nbLil. ‘ He served on 
the Turkish stall in 1914 TH war. 

A member of the first Iraqi Parliament, he later 
field several official nnnoinhnvn ts. Mayor of 
Baehdftd from 19H |o 1933, jrtd acaSn from 193d 
to 1944. with a short interruption in 3941 when he 
formed .i Committee of Infernal .Seciiritv to conclude 
an armistice w'(h the British forces after Rashid 
Ali's flight. He wnv n successful Mnvor and can 
i l ipm credit for much nf the modernisation of 
Baghdad since the war. 


Ha represented Iraq at (tie Arab Geuty t'ongreis in 
Gaii u m H.M4 a men resulted in We tormniiOa ot tne 
Aran l.c^guc and in IH 43 be lad ine Iraqi ueJegu.f.ij'ja 
to ian hranusco. lYiiiitvUit m Lvonomtcs ami Com- 
muiuaibons under AJl JawdUt m iip,v4. Minister of 
Supply under ha nidi Pacmichi in L944. Appointed 
it senator in June 1944. He was Prime Minister 
trom June to iNovcmbcr l^4o, and aroused great 
opposition L-v his dictatorial ujcLhoiJs. He played 
suine pari in the political intrigues which resulted 
in uic rejection of die Portsmouth Treaty and was 
Mnuster elf Defence m the Government of 
Mohammed uL Sadr wh.ch cook over after ihe 
Portsmouth riots. Resigned his jieai in the Senate 
tn iN'ovcmber 3^50 on tus appomtmcm an V'ice- 
Chajrman of the Developmen. Board. In this 
capacity his erratic nature and his tendency to 
concentrate atj work in his own lundji earned him 
much criticism, which 3iis outspoken retaliation did 
nothing to assuage. On the other hand, there was 
probably no o.her Ira 41 who would have applied so 
much energy to the work of the Board; but even his 
ebullient nature was linally overborne by the 
merciless criticism of his work in the Development 
iktacJ. He threw in his hand in June 1953 and his 
resignation from the Board was accepted in July, 
As n sop he was reappointed to Ihe Sen me. 

Prime Minister and Acting Minister of Develop¬ 
ment. April 1954. He wasi responsible for the 
elections nf June [954 and managed to quarrel wills 
a number of his Min inters. 

He n president af the Iraqi Red Crescent Society 
and has don* a - 4 optl deal to improve their finances. 
His daughter. Mme. Murntaz :il tJmart. is n, lending 
ligure in the Ladies' Committee of this society. 

He has jii inactive personality and a capacity 
for bird work which i:> rare in an Iraqi, hut Ins rapid 
changes of opinion, his obstinacy and impatience of 
vtiticiaii make him until f»r politics. He speaks 
Turkish ,iru3 some mthcr curious French, He was 
appointed Honorary KBE for war services in 1946 
and is always referred (0 as “ Pasha." He is 
separated from hi^ wife, who lives in Turkey on the 
charity of her relatives as he is ton selfish 10 
maintain her. 

46. Ala Amin 

Sunni of Baghdad, bom 1896. Educated at the 
Baghdad Law School, 

As>istanl Prival-.' Seeresafy lo Km't Faisal, |9Z|, 
Join-id (he Iraqi Foreion Service in 1925 and was 
appointed to the Iraqi Legation an Fund on. |,e!B:.il 
draft nun in the Ministry of JusitCe, l 1 *;?, 
Returned to the Foreign Service in 1928 and held 
anointment* a. Ankara. London. Roms, Paris arid 
Berlin between 1932 and 1943. From 1940 lo 1943 
he w is- in c Hu fee of the Irani l.certtion in London. 
Dir 3 ctor-Gc 1 icr.iiI in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
194V MiniMcrat Ankara, 1944: transferred to Paris. 
|949. Direct r-Gcnera I of Government Oil 
Refineries Aiiminiitrntion in July 3952. hut in E956 
was shunted into the virtual sinecure of Chairman 
of Ihe Adminitration. His aoftiinirrent to the Oil 
Rdincrics Administration caused sonic miicism ns 
he had no ouulificadons for the job either in 
etr-encncc or personal itv. 

He is married to a s : stcr of ihe Amir Znid who 
doc’i not mournlly aopcar in oubtie. He spe.iks 
swiod English. 

47, Baba AH ShuJMi Mahmud (Slmikhi 

Kurd. Born about 1912, - rcorid son of the well- 
known Shi-ikh Mahmud. He spent much of bis 
childhood in Persia, when his fulher was encored in 
various rebellions Between 1928 and (932 he wd* 
ediicnted at ihe expense of ihe fmo Govcrnmenl at 
Victoria College. Alexandria, where he was a class- 
imre of the Retail. Later he- went to Columbia 
Lffitversity, 
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he vijs appointed lo a minor post in the railways 
m j v.>h, oal soon resigned, bus outspoken cnlicism 
of Lfaqj adntioistra.iod m Kurdish arcus kd lo his 
arrest and t vi.o lor a few months in 1943- A 
lepelitioc of me ojleutc in 1945 narrowly missed 
havaag the same resuli He ts still y strong eritiv 
of tlie Iraq Govern me ml s haudhug of Kurdish 
problems. 

Minister of Lconomics under Ardiad aJ Lman in 
3 4-if' and in me succeeding Goverooivni of Nun 
Padu. Deputy for Sulaiimmya. 3947; lost his seat 
in im 

Baba Ali speaks excellent English and possesses an 
attractive, though not very forceful, personai.tj. He 
is interested an sue improvement of agriculture in 
Kurdistan unu particularly in the crowmi; ami 
marketing of tobacco. Since 1948 he has spent much 
of his Lime in SuJaimaniyu and although noi a 
member of his party, was Saleh Jabrs most influential 
supporter in Sulmmaniya. He is now rujming a 
business in Baghdad. 

He visaed America in 1950 and since then has 
been m close contact with the United States 
Embassy. 

48. Bn^iidclia \uri 

Kurd, born in Baghdad about 1897 of an Erbil 
family, His father was a wdt-kiumn 'Aiim. 
Educated in Baghdad, he joined the Turkish army 
in 1917 and the Iraqi army in 1921. 

In E‘>24 he was First-Lieutenant Small Arms 
Instructor and in 1927 he was promoted Captain. 
Fasscl Iraqi SrafT College. 1930; attended Staff 
College. Gimberky. 1935-36. On hiv return to Iraq 
lie was deeply involved m Bekr Sidcri’s coup tffmt 
anJ was there if ter appointed to Operations Branch. 
Dismissed from the army by Tnhu at Hashimi in 
3 933, I 13 brej lie Assistant Traffic Director on the 
Iraqi State Railways. 

In autumn, 1941, he rejoined the army as Majoc- 
Gencrai and was aotjoiuted Assistant C G.S,, but was 
retireit again in 1944, He was Acting Mutasarrif of 
SuhunraR ya m I *>4-4 and w.l , elected fX-nuis for 
Sutiirminivi in 1447 and 1948 Min inter nf Social 
AlT'iiT'j under Nuri al Said during | 94 '>. Appointed 
a Minister PknirKilcntiarv in the trau! Fn-rcign 
Sen ee in May 3951. and Chunk d'.-VFaircv at 
Tehran. Ambassador there in 1953, where he 
proved .1 competent representative. Appointed 
Ambassador tn Amman, January 1956, 

One of the most cam bile Staff Officers in the Iraqi 
anny. lie suffered twice fur his connection with Ikkr 
Snli,- He is an 'ntelli^rU man and a fairly iroad 
adutinistnitor: but in sniie of a frank and engaging 
dcwcmour he is not enrirely honesi or reliable He 
is a Frcemasorii and a connoisseur of nivjsrtic noetry 
hut he is al -o self-s^ckin- and miseri 1 As Minis *cr 
he was 00 -oneratiwe with the British, bur he was 
widely cewurerf for his continued connections with a 
t.eb-^ese firm sunplvin? the Government, He 
socuks Arabic. Kurdish, Persian. Turkish and 
FAidisb well. His wife speaks some English, 

49, fturhnniuldin Bashavan 

Ho “ii 1914. i member of a prominent Sunni Muslim 
farnilv of Basra. 

I r liiiccJ ns a lawyer and hns also commercin! 
interests m Ba^r, A memK-r nf (he United Popular 
Front Partv with Tuba al Hnr.himi i<t.v > and was nn 
its nnlEtica) comm-tiee- Deruty for Basra on various 
occasions He reiHleiuutetl in ihe walk -out which 
the U p.F. and other Denudes -raiTCtE from the 
rhmib'.T mi 1950 Leri ihe TJ.RF In 3954 4n j 
mined Nuri al Said who. secured hiv election for 

.’T-i irT September 1954. ApTHiimcd Minister 
wii'ioiit P-rtfolin hv Nuri in August 1954 : , n( j W ;n 
Actim' Mi nisi ct for Foreign Affairs dLirin*’ the 
nrohwe,r absences of Dr. Musa al ShuMikhr. As 


v-jch Ite piuyctl a considerable part in the negotiation 
oi (fie Angu>-Iraq 1 Special Agreement of 1955- Was 
appti.nicJ substantive Minister for Foreign Affairs 
m May 1955, and was thus involved in she curly 
meetings o( the Baghdad Py«, being Chairman af the 
Deputies for He remains, however, iirst and 

lore men,! an Arab nationalist who might take up an 
anti-Western position if not gunled by Nuri. 

Despite an impression of stowqestt. he in quick to 
^ciie .1 poult and a peasant and patient negotiator 
with a good grasp 01 international affairs. 

Visited die United Kingdom 111 March 3 954. av 
a member of the Iraqi Parliamentary Delegation, 
guests of the British Group of the lntcr >arljamemurs 
Union. 

His English is good. He has been handicapped b> 
trouble with his sight ami underwent operations m 
the United Kingdom in 1956, which appear lo have 
cute;! him. His wife docs not appear in society. 


5fJ, Lhimlsh al lluldari 

Born in Baghdad in [907 of the Huidari family 
which originated from Erbil. Educated at the 
American University. Beirut, and at Texas University 
where lie vtud.ed agriculture and was awarded art 
honorary degree in 1956. 

Entered Government service. 1930. Director of 
Rustamiya Experimental Farm, 1931. and of Abu 
Ghuraib Experimental Farm, 1940. Director of 
Grain in the Local Products Directorate of the 
Ministry of the Interior. 1942, Transferred back to 
tlie Depart men, of Agriculture after had been 
accused 01 the ilLual tlisposal of ;i quantity of urain. 

He was on the Iraqi delegation to the Hot -Springs 
Food Conference in 1943, Director-General of 
Agriculture, 1945-54, in which rapacity he attended 
several intern itioaal conferences and wen lo Canada 
to purchase grain, Dirccior-Gener.jl of ihe 4th 
Technical Section of the Ministry of Development. 
1954-56. Director-General of ihe Date Association. 
FW. Iraqi representative in the Committee of 
Economic Expert* of the Baghdad Pact. 

Fat and jovial in appearance, he has a stroiie 
personality ,md much energy, initiative and dc term in J 
*ton, mat ily 1 revt-ed lowanls furthering his own 
intends -. lie i‘. a deveu. Moslem, a passionate Arab 
nationalist and a xenophobc. He h a dictator in hiv 
department and hk jealousy nf ; S ny interference hat 
iiiade ii difficult for British experts to co-operate with 
li’ai On account of h's Atticiicm Iraininii he? is 
generally believed to be biased in favour of Artiericun 
machinery' and iJcah. but 1 lie United Si ^ Point IV 
officials m Iraq haw found him equally difficult. A 
window dresser, and rewarded hv mans- as a harrier to 
progress. 

He unsuccessfully contested a bi section in 
Baciidad m June 1955 and hankers after a poFticd 
career. 

Darwish is n keen farmer On his own arid iH« to 
put into practice some of the principle? he lias 
preached. 

IL and his wife, who is a sister of Yusuf Lind 
Ahdu Qadir al Gaihni speak ^ood Em’lhb nnd 
French, 


5L Daiid id HaEduri 


Bagdad Sunni, hum abivui 3 m. Sen of a one- 
iLnte a-heikp al Islam, his family is of Kurdish oricin 
'■•"i" 1 Frbff. Once an A.D.C’ to Sult.m Abdul 
H ioi'iS, he snent the J9f4-I8 war in ConsLaniinoplc 
itml ramc to Baghdad fn 1921 




[JJf- Minister of Justice under Taufiu Sowaidi, 
1 9?9, De nut y for Erbil + 19343-34 . 

Iraqi Minister in Tehran. 1941-42 Minister of 
11 ^'ce under Nuri Said. F942-43. Minister in 
London, 1943-45, Appointed Senator in 1945, 
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Minister of Si vial Alfa in m Mohammed a I Sadr's 
Cabinet. January June 1943. 

He wiii an intarnttedkiy when the British Oil 
Development Company's concession was negotiated 
-m3 hits since hecn paid a retaining tec by the Basra 
and Mosul Petroleum Companies. who describe him 
a* ihcir legal adviser, bin do not in fact consult him. 
He resigned irnm the Senate under a new i(nef{K- 
talion of the Constitution in March 1949 rather than 
give up this fee. 

DatiJ Fashu is a fnend of the Crown Pnnce but is 
u. idtiv distrusted both poetically and financially, He 
wa.s involved in the agitation .aftLiin-it the Ports mouth 
Treaty in January 1948. but bv |952 he had become 
u supporter of Saleh Jubr. 

His daughter and his step-daughter arc well known 
■" H;i?hdad society, being married respectively 
Qr S:j b Sliawkat and Rauf al Cludirch; fo.v.J. 

He speaks English fairly well and is well 
disposed towards the British h but his actions tend 
to be dictated by fus financial embarrassments. A 
nice old min with a taste for horse racing. He looks 
as Thou ;h he had spent a foriunc —as indeed he bus 
and enjoyed every minute of it. He is a widower. 


52, Dhia Ja'iur iDr.li 

Baghdad Shin, bom in I9.lt. He studied 
mechanical engineering at Birmingham University, 
where he obtained 4 M.Sc. m 1934 and a Ph.D, fn 
S9.'6. and then had twenty months' training wrih the 
Great Western Railway, 

Appointed Assistant Mechanical Engineer in the 
Iraqi 041.1 Railways in 1917. be was subsequently 
promoted to be Mechanical Engineer. Dun rig, the 
he was Director-General of Engineering 
Supplies. 

Deputy for Baghdad in 1947. He failed in the 
l l US elections, but was later relumed for Karbala in 
a by-election. 

Minister of Communications and Works under 
Suldi jubr in, 1947 ,md of Economics under Nuri al 
Said in 1949 and under laufiq Suwaidi in 1950. A 
founder-member and member of Use Central Com¬ 
mittee of Nuri uE Said's Constitutional Union Party, 
December 1949. Minister of Economies under Nuri 
al Said in September 1950, Transferred to Com- 
ruumcations and Works in December 1950. He 
played 11 prominent pari in the negotiations with the 
Iraq Petroleum Company in 1950 and |9ji[. 
Appointed Acting Minister of Finance in December 
1953. Elected Deputy for Baghdad January 1955, 
Re-elected 1954, Minister of Economics unde? 
lamil Mailfai in Januurv and May 1953. Minister 
of Finance under Nuri al Said. 1954 -55 and Minister 
of Development, 3955-57, 

He k well -educated and speaks excellent English- 
He wus a successful Minister of Economics, and is a 
strong supporter of Nun al Said, having close con¬ 
nections also with Saleh Jubr, He is a conservative 
anti orthodox financier, 

He helped to save British property in 1941. The 
financial reputation of his family is doubtful. 

Me enjoys British company, but is resentful against 
whjt he considers the unequal relationship between 
Britain and Irao. and is consequently difficult to deal 
with officially, The I.P.C. retarded him as the main 
obstacle to an agreement on oil problems. 

Fie is a relentless politician w ifo a strong Shia bias, 
which makes him a troublesome colleague, and has 
energy and ability. He is at present very much a 
Nuri rnan and it is difficult to say whether he has a 
lone-term political future, as he has no popular 
following Nevertheless, he must be reckoned with 
us a potential Prime Minister.. 

His wife, who is related to the Atha Khan. looks 
as though she would be more at home in Beirut 
than in Baghdad. She speaks some English. 


53. Tad hi I Jainaii (Dr,J 

Shia of Kadlnmam. born 1902, Educated Ameri¬ 
can University, Beirut, 1921-27, and Colombia 
University 1927-29. Joined the Ministry of 
Education, 1929. Director-General of instruction, 
1933; Inspector-General of the Ministry, 1937. He 
visaed Germany in 1937 and made arrange menu for 
an Iraqi parly so attend the Nuremberg Rally of 
1938. Visited England ;n J93fi at the Invitation of 
the British Council. 

He was a founder member of tile MuLluiinu Club, 
whose in embers were mostly Western educated 
nnrionalijfcs. and whose political think mg was much 
influenced hi national socialism. He strongly 
resisted British influence in the Ministry of Education 
.ind it was British influence which caused ins transfer 
from that Ministry to 4 position in the Iraqi Embassy 
in Washington tn January 1943. He did no.: take up 
this appointment. but became Director-General of 
the Ministry for Foreirn Affairs m 1944. He was ;t 
member of the Iraqi delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. 

Foreign Minister from June 1940 to January 1948 
in the successive Cabinets Of Afshad al Union, Nun 
a I 5siid aud Sialcli Jabf. During this time he attended 
the Palestine Conference in Loudon in 1946 and the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1947. He was 
out of politics for a time after (he failure of the 
Portsmouth Treaty in January 1948, but was given 
*i sinecure in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs later in 
the same year and was appointed Iraqi Minister an 
Cairo in February 1949, He was recalled almost 
immediately to b«:ome Minister for Foreign Affairs 
under Nun Pasha in March 1949, He resigned after 
six months under a constitutional rule, since he had 
no seat in Parliament, and was appointed Permanent 
Iraqi delegate to the United Nations Organisation, 
lie was elected Deputy for Diwanlya in the bye- 
rfectSota of June (950 and became President of the 
Chamber of Deputies m December 1950. Minister 
for Foreign Affairs under Mustafa al Utmri, July 
1952. anil Nuniddm Mahmud. November 1932, 
il ■ i.led Iraqi delegation to United Nations. October 
1952. Deputy for Dfwuniya, January 3 453. and 
elected President of (he Chamber of Deputies. Was 
appointed Prime Minister in September 1953 and in 
March 1954 formed a second Cabinet, which, 
however, only survived a few weeks, lie attended 
the Arab i .‘ague meetings of October 1953. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Arshad al Umari*S 
Government April PI53. when h- was taken til with 
a gastric ulcer. Re-elected for Diwimiya 1954. 
Received an honorary decree from Colombia 
University Guly 1954']. Represented Iraq m the 
United Nations in 1954. 1955 and 195b, arid at the 
Bandung Conference in 1955, Since 1954 he has 
spent much of his time on lecture tours in the United 
Slates and Europe, and \\\ reading. 

Famuli is a self-made man, and is One of the first 
of The type to reach a prominent position, Although 
he IS ambitious, he IS unlikely to bCOOmc a powerful 
influence in (he country, for his supporters arc chiefly 
among intellectuals and be has no considerable 
political following. 

His period as Prime Minister was characterised by 
fair promises and lack of performance. He gave up 
1 he premiership in April 1954 with his reputation for 
integrity and sincerity unimpaired but his political 
weakness, instability or Purpose and lack of powers 
of leadership had been exposed, He also showed a 
remarkable Capacity for self-deception which led him 
to Form his second Government when his political 
reputation made il much wiser For him to refuse to 
do so in view of his lack of support in the Chamber. 

The xenophobic nationalism of his younger days 
has been greatly modified by his extensive contacts 
with the West and by a genuine conviction of the 
necessity for Iraq of co-operation with the West. 
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Urn he will never forgive the British policy in 
Palestine and Suck, and remains a Shu Lunatic al 
heart. 

He is bitterly anti-French arid ha;, taken .« leading 
purl in Arab agitation against French policy in North 
Africa, he is. intertsted in Western literature and 
likes Western music. He has a great interest in the 
study of education. He is vain and scif-importan! 
to a degree, but effective in debate and speaks very 
frankly in private discussion. He is married to a 
Canadian and has a large circle of British and 
American fr onds, 11 is wife play s a leading part in 
running local charities .such as ihe Cripples" Home 
(the Jamahs have a spastic child m the United 
Kingdom) and foe Temperance League. 


54. Faiq Sn^arrai 

Sunni, horn at Basra about 19134, Educated 
Baghdad Law College, 1928-32 Appointed a 
secretary in riic Ministry of Justice, |933i transferred 
to Tapu Department, E9?4; Superintendent of 
Labour, Minisjy of Interior, 1935, and attended a 
Labour Conference at Geneva in 1936. Alter a 
further period in the Ministry of Justice, he became 
Director‘Genera, of Press and Propaganda in 1939. 
After a short period of service ;n the police and at 
die Ministry of Social Affairs, became Director- 
GeiiL-r.il of Municipalities in 3 940. 

An extreme anti-foreign nationalist since his 
student days, he served a short sentence in 19.10 for 
his part in the demonstrations against the Anglo-Iraqi 
Irmly He was am active supporter of Rashid All 
and was interned from 3 94] to 1945 u* Kuo, where he 
caused much lrouble to the authorities. He was a 
founder member of the 1st qlal Party in 1946, 
secretary-general in 1947 and vice-president, I94H, 
3 949 and 1950. Deputy for Siimarra. 194}?, he 
resigned with the opposition Dcputiss in March 1950, 
hut was a^in elected in the by-elections of June 
Ini ]9jn and early 1950 he travelled in Syria 
and Lebanon for hm party to make propaganda for 
Iraqi-Syrian union. Resigned with the other IsElqhil 
Deputies from ihe Chamber of Deputies in February 
|952 in protest aoainrf the manner in which lll^y 
alleged Nuri al S:id w.,s attemptme in railroad the 
Oil "Agreements through Parliament. Took u leading 
part m the ab lation which led to the riots in 1952, 
He was interned for six weeks, In June 1954 wus, 
defeated in elections .it Samurni but is convinced 
(hat it was as a result of fraud by the Government, 
He was banished to Hatabju for his part in the dis¬ 
turbances of November 1956 (Suez crisis) and 
allowed to return to Bnjihdttd in July 1957 Elected 
President of (he Bur Associat'on. August 1957. he 
resumed full political activity in sympathy with the 
revolutionary ideas of the Egyptian and Syrian 
Governments, 

A grossly fm and unhealthy looking individual wiih 
3 bad moral reputation, he is nevertheless intelligent, 
and n persuasive talker. Hi* nationalist views are 
sincere]v held, hut are probably subject to modifica¬ 
tion if it stilled his personal ambition. His attitude 
to Great Britain became slightly less hostile during 
I tf 49. possibly owin'; to ihe influence of Nuri Pasha 
who was in that year Mlempting to spin the Idlalal 
Piii4.i|. He is not altogether trusicd b\ his parts 
colleagues He speaks English. 


55. Faisal Farouq Uamluji 

Bom Mosul 1920, Sunni, A nephew of Dr. 
Abdullah Dumluji fo.v.f, Joined the Iraqi Foreign 
Service m 1943. Served in London and in the 
Foreign Ministry. Resigned 1954. Elected Deputy 
for Shaikh an. Mosul, in September 1954. A member 
of lhc Iraqi delegation to the Bandung Conference 
in 1955, to the Helsinki and London Conferences of 


the [nter-PurteantenUiTy Union in 1956 anti 1957. and 
to tlte United Nations tn 1956. 

A shrewd and able man, lie puts hjs knowledge of 
foreign a Hairs Eo better use in the Chamber of 
Deputies than most. At]hough ode of our erilira, he 
is very friendly lo British and Americans, and 
supports Iraq's connection with the West. Both he 
and his Lebanese wife speak good Engjasli. 

56. Fakhri Jamil »il takhri. CJi.K, 

Bom in Mosul in 1910. Shta. Joined Govern¬ 
ment service in 1933 after studying abroad at 
Birmingham University. Chief Engineer to ihe 
Baghdad Municipality and subsequently sened with 
the Devclopmenl Board, where he wav Director- 
General of (he 2nd Technical Section in charge of 
public works. Appointed Minister of Communica¬ 
tions and Works by Arshad ,d Umari in April 1954 
and in June 1954 became Lord Mayor nf Baghdad. 

Awarded a C.B.E. in 1955 for services in 
connection with the British Trade Fair held in 
Baghdad in 1954, For a time in 1957, it looked as 
though he rttighi fall a victim to the Purge CkniF 
mince on a charge of corrupt ion h but he survived, 

l > not a politician and Jacs his job as Lord May or 
energetically, He claims that by doing so he has 
made for himself a number of enemies. His general 
attitude to Ourselves has always been friendly. His 
English is good. 

Hri write speaks some Lin dish, 

57. Fakhri lubaipliaJi 

Sunni. Born about 19QU. 

Began his official Career as a judge. Muiasartif of 
Amaru. 1945* arid Basra, 194Is Appointed lo the 
Court of Cassation in December 1949 and made 
President of the Tribal Court of Cassation in 1950, 
Lord Mayor of Baghdad. April I *53. Minister of 
Justice under Arshaii al l'man. April 1954, amt 
Acting Minister of foe Interior (June 19541, 

He wfc> .1 protege of the lute Ha nidi al Pacbachj, 

Fntttpou*. 4 showman and said to be corrupt, he 
is unpiipul.jr with his subordinates. He spcA^ fair 
English, 

5H, r.lm/i Muhanmiad Fmlhil al Daglu^tani. C.V.O. 
t Major-General) 

Sunni bora in Baghdad 1910. Soo of Muhammad 
Pasha Daghestani, a Turkish General, and br»>lhcr of 
the wives of Hikmai Sulaiman and Nujib ,tl 

Rawi riv.t’J. 

Atlended the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the Slall Colleges at QkUj and Baghdad, 
Originally an engineer, he kuer transferred to the 
artillery. Appointed Mflltaxr Attache in London in 
April 1952 and served us A.D C. to the Duke of 
Gloucester at (he accession of King Faisal IE in May 
19J3. Al present Director of Military Op.rutkms 
and Acting Deputy Chief of Gcnail Staff 
fOperaEionsl, and as such played an active part in 
foe negotiations leading to the Apglo-lraqi Agree¬ 
ment of April 1955. Promoted Major-Generat 
November 1955. 

Ghiuri Daghestani is foe Turk first ariLi foremost; 
he has no Arab HcnmI in his veins and in foreign 
company is liable to refer to his compatriots us 
" these Arabs." He Is sending his son and daughter 
to Eton and Henthfickl respectively an I his appear¬ 
ance and manner are m keeping., He is pro-British 
and both he and hiv wealthy wife speak excellent 
English and French in add il ion to Turkish and 
Arabic. Ah hough an intelligent, high-principled 
aristocrat and an able officer, and ambitious lo lake a 
prominent part in politics in the fuinre, he has hjd 
no recent practical experience of soldiering, lie is 
undcrsiood to be seeking an operational command. 
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He quarrelled violently with [he Regent over [he 
despatch of Iraqi troops to Palestine in 194K but his 
family influence and his strength of character have 
enabled him to retain his. position hi the army and 
in society. 

59, llatidh ai Oadhi 

Sunni. Born about I9Q0. A leading merchant 
who lias built up a prosperous business from the 
humble;,! beginnings, Started life as j ear-washer 
arnf chauffeur, established hi* firm in 1919 and ia 
now reputed to be worth over £100,000, la 1956 he 
was presented with aft income las assessment for 
£90,CTO which he succeeded in sc!thug for £15,000, 

An uncouth individual of abounding vitality* 
shrewd j nd ruthless in business matters, though he 
can be kind-hearted outside. He now leaves a good 
deal of the detail to his American lady secretary, 
with whom he lives openly. 

A leading member of the Baghdad Chamber of 
Commerce, he is agent for H.M.V.. bin otherwise 
seems to prefer American products. 

60, Hashim la wad 

Sunm, bom Baghdad 191 J r the son of a small 
official. He was educated at the American Univer¬ 
sity. Beirut, and j[ London University, from which 
he graduated in Economics in 1930, 

He was appointed Assistant Secretary to the 
Council of Ministers in 1936. joined the Iraqi Foreign 
Service in E93S and was seni as Iraqi representative 
to the International Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
He returned to Iraq in 1941 and in 1942 became the 
first Acting Director-General of Labour in the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. He also acted us Secre¬ 
tary to a committee for the organisation of post-war 
alTaim in Iraq, In his capacity ot Director-General 
of Labour, he took part in the settlement of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company strike at Kirkuk in 1946. Later 
in the same year he was removed from bis pass by 
Arvhad ul Umari who regarded him as a fellow- 
t ravel ter From 1947 lo 1956 he was employed in 
the International Labour Organisation. In 1956 wa^ 
appointed Iraq's Permanent Delegate to the United 
Nations: it has however been arranged that he should 
not norm.ill'. represent Iraq in the Securdy Council 
since he has shown himself ready to co-operate with 
the Russians there, 

A quid and Muibou> man with a dear head and a 
genuine interest in labour questions, he found the 
condition.* in the Ministry of Social Alfa:™ 
extremely friistraliug He is married to a Swiss and 
•ipcuks excellent English. 

61, Ho wain Makki k^iunim 

Bom |?99 in Baghdad, A Sunni Muslim. Officer 
in Ottoman Army and a regular officer in [he 3mqi 
Army Engineers, Took a course at the Stall College. 
Quetta, and went cm secondment io United Kingdom 
on various occasions Director-General fAdmini-.tra¬ 
don) and finer Acting Chid of General Staff after 
the appointment of General Nuruddin Mahmud 
Iq.v ) as Prime Minister. Minister of Defence in 
Dr. Jamali’s Governments I September 1953 and 
March 19541 and again in Arshad a! U mart's 
Govcrnmem (April 1954). Appointed a Senator in 
March 1954 Now head of the Military Affairs 
Committee in the Senate. 

Hussain Makkl is elderly, tired and tacking in 
drive. He is not a good administrator. As Minister 
of Defence he was purely a figure-head and fast 
lost [he respect of many of his officers who art 
inclined to regard hint as a benign buffoon, 

He speaks English well, and in his personal 
relations with British officers he is friendly He 
genuinely prefen the English way and methods to 
lhelse of other foreign Powers 


62. mauan Sami Intar 

Sunni Moslem (Turkoman) of Kirkuk, bom about 
3 8-9U. His education ul the ConsiuiHmupIc Law 
School was interrupted by the first world war. in 
which he was taken prisoner by the British forces 
in Mesopotamia and spent two years in u prisoner- 
of war camp in India, 

Returning to Iraq after the armistice, he entered 
the newly founded Baghdad Law College and passed 
out at the head of the first Hatch of graduates. He 
was immediately appointed a judge in Baghdad and 
thereafter served in the Ministry of Justice and oo 
the Court of Cassation until in February 1950 he 
became Minister of Justice under Taufiq Suwaidi, 
Minister of Jtwice again under Nun at Said in 
September 3 950. Fleeted Depute for Khanaqin in 
February 1951. Appointed first Iraqi President of 
ihe Court of Cassation, Jui) 1951. 

He is a quiet mail with no particular political 
affiJiations. He speaks Arabic and Turkish 

63. Hussjii al SuhiiJ [Shaikh] 

Born in 1H£9 and brought up among the tribesmen 
■o! ihe Bata lamini, of whtjni he is now Paramount 
Shaikh, Ihe family acquired wealth through ih$ 
possession of Land in the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
which was irrigated during the British Mandate. At 
4 me lime in receipt of an official salary in return 
for ihe good behaviour of his tribe, he has found 
it lo his imerest consistently [o support ihe ruling 
family in. Baghdad. During the Rashid Ali rebel!ron 
he was inter ok! but resumed hts former position: 
afier [In- rebellion had been put down, All hough 
not a major tribal figure, he enjoys some social 
prestige due io the proximity of his tribe to [he 
capital: the Iraq Government make frequent calls 
■ in his hospitality to offer suitable 14 Arab " enter- 
Lammem to visiting notables. He used to support 
Saleh Jahr, and has often been a Deputy Commer¬ 
cially, he enjoyed a spell as [be decorative local agent 
for Cadillac, and has still some commercial interests 

He i 5 humorously used by (fie Baghdad Press as 
tlic cample par excellence of the old-tiiiio pro- 
British tribal shaikh. He has little or no English. 

64. Hasson at Talabiuu (Shaikh) 

^ Kurd, born about 19LI of a well-known family of 
Kirkuk. Ffiv ancestors were heads of 4 Suli bnnher- 
bnod He graduated from the Baghdad Law College 
in 1934 and joined the Ministry’ of Interim* in 1935, 
He served as Qulmniaqam in various Kurdish dis¬ 
tricts and at Mutidali. Appointed Mytassarif of 
Sulaimuniya early in 1947. transferred lo Erhil hter 
in the year, to Hilla in 194S, (p Divufii earlv irt 
1950 and Dufiiim in October 1950, A.H.Q., R A F.. 
Hihhurriya found him \ery helpful. Rc-transferred 
to fiiyala, August 1952. Made MutSsamf or Km 
I95t and Dircctor-Gcncra! of Guidance and Broid- 
castrng June 1954 by Arsliad al Umari. In 1955 
appointed Inspector-General. Ministry of Finance. 
Director-General of Mortgage Bank 1956 and 
member of Civil Service Commission, 1957. 

He is intelligent, honest and capable. He is not a 
stroiu’ character, hut as an administrator he makes 
up in some measure for his lack of strength by 
persistence and a good sense of diplomacy. Personally 
he is good company and enjoys the companionship of 
English. He speaks Kurdish and Arabic, some 
Turkish and good English. He is unmarried, 

65. Hikmiit Suhiman 

fiunni. born 1886, A member of (he Committee of 
I Mi.-n and Progress, he was Director of Ed neat inn 
and Assistant Governor of Baghdad under ihe Turks, 
and was in Constantinople when the British forces 
occupied Baghdad in 1917, 
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Returning lo Iraq in 1921 he became Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs in 1923 and wus 
Minister of Interior under Abdul Mohs in Sa'dtm 
(1925-2h> and again under Ra^iid Ali G&ikmi in 
1933. He vi-ited Turkey in 1935 and was much 
impressed with modern Turkish methods 

In 1936 he joined Bekr Sidqi in the coup •<i'ciat 
which Ovcr-lhrew Vasin ul Hashmii's Govern me m 
and became Prime Minister, He resigned in 1937 
after ihe murder of Bekr Sitlqi As Prime Minister 
he disappointed especial ions., 

Although apparently reconciled with Nuri ali Said 
in 1938, he was arrested and tried by court martial for 
treason under the latter's premiership in 1939. The 
death sentence passed on him was commuted to five 
years' imprisonment, and he wav interned in 
Solaimaniya. Released by Rashid Ali in April 1441, 
he was in Persia during. Rashid All's rebellion. 

When he reiurned lo Iraq he devoted himself to 
farming and prospered Unpopular with the Regent 
and Nurj a I Said, he look little pari in politics un il 
1947, when he was involved, in [fie intrigues wliieh 
culrnina ed in the fall nr 5:ileh Jahr and the rejection 
of the Pori mouth Treaty in January 1948. Since 
then he has often been reported lo be making contact 
with discontented army officers and people of the 
Left, and is generally regarded as The “dark horse " 
of Iraqi politics, bul this impression is- probably 
coloured by his history and is an exaggeration of 
his present influence, He had a heart attack in 1949 
and is untikeJy to play any great political part again 
though he frequL-nth gives advice lo Nuri I Said. 
He was appointed a member of the Regency Council 
in April 1952 and in J953 and 1954. Was the only 
member of the Regency Council in 1954 who 
opposed taking firm measures lo deal wills posable 
demons nil ions against Iraqi acceptance of United 
State-, military aid, and, after ibis, used ,sl| his 
influence to further Ibe candidature of Kamil ul 
Chadirdii (^,v,) in the elections of June 1954. This 
aLiiiuJc, which implied support for the Communists 
with whom Chndlrebi whs allied, was not dictated by 
any liking for Communism but partly from a sense 
of grievance at his own luck of political success (he 
undoubtedly thinks he might have been President of 
Iraq iT the British had not imposed the Hashimitc 
monarchyl and partly from a failure to understand 
the full impact of Communism, He is a friend of 
Chadirehi's family and lives in the past us well 
he might, since he is ihe youngest and last-surviving 
son of u great family—his eldest brother having been 
born m 1^34' He shows consider able friendship Co 
fler Majesty's Embassy despite his inability to 
converse jn any language but Turkish and Arabic, 
He now runs quite an up-to-date dairy. 

His wife, it Daghestani. h a sister of the wife of 
\ajib ai Rawi faf.v.V She also iv friendh bin s'-.-aks 
Turkish only. 

66, Iluviimuddin Jumsa 

Dorn IS99. Sunni. Officef in ihe Turkish Army 
during the first World War, After ihc war entered 
the Police Deparutted in Baghdad and was. appointed 
Commandant of Police in 1932 Murasarrif of 
Kirkuk in 1937,, anti later of Diwaniya From |939 
to June 1941 he was Director-General of Police. 
Although he wav much criticised for his behaviour 
during ihc Rashid Ali rebellion In May 1941 he was 
not punished and was appointed Mutasarrif uf 
Mosul at the end of 1941. Between 1942 und 
Decern her 1944 he held various appohvmcnts, in¬ 
cluding those of Director-General of Supplie.s and 
of Revdiiucs, From Deetmber 1944 to [uqcv he was 
Mayor of Baghdad, and W*s then transferred as 
Mutesarrif lo Basra but resigned. Flcelcd Dcptiiy 
for Diyala in 1948, ApfH’inled Minister of Defence 
in the Cabinet formed by Mustafa a] Umari m July 
3^52. Just before ihc riols in Niivcmber he became 


Acting Minister of the Interior, He recited with 
Muscat a at] Umari when the riots began,, Elected 
Deputy for Diyala in January 3955. Minister of the 
Inferior under Jamil Mudfai in January 1953. 
Elected Deputy ati-r Baghdad, September I ! 54. A 
wealthy man. he h a close friend of Musi a fa al 
Umari. In appearance he is impr«ssve but in 
performance undistinguished, and he finds difficulty 
in co-opcraiing with his colleagues. He speaks no 
English. 

His. wife docs not appear in public. 

67, jfirsKpin Jamil 

$unni of Baghdad, born about 1906, A member of 
tlte Jamil family which has marriage connexions with 
the Suwddis. H]*> father was a tudge. Educated at 
Baghdad and graduated from the Law College in 

im 

From 1933 lo l fJ 46 he .served as a judge in a 
number of provinces including Diyalu, Diwaniyu. 
Hilla and Baghdad. 

He resigned from the Public Service in 194b in 
order to become n founder insmbea of the National 
Democratic Party: he went into private practice ;is a 
lawyer und acted as defence counsel in a number of 
cases concerned with political offences. 

Deputy for Baghdad. 194S. He resigned with the 
opposition Deputies in March 1950. Minister of 
Justice in Mi Jawdaffs Cabinet of December 1949 id 
F ebruary 1950, Arrested after ihc disorders in 
November 1952. Elected presiifent of the Bur 
Association. August 1953 io August 1957 and 
Secretary-General of the National Dcnuxraicc Party 
in November 195 3. Fleeted Deputy for Baghdad, 
unopposed, in June 3 954, Not re-elected m Scp- 
teinhcr 1954, 

Hussain is a convinced Democrat and a sincere 
reformer who is generally respected though in recent 
uars he has been Accused of playing poLt.cs for 
material ends and having a clandestine link with the 
reactionaries, He i* less intransigent than most of 
the opposition leaders and is not always in agreement 
with the leader of his pattv. En the aulwmn of 1953 
he quite gratuitously telegraphed an offer it) defend 
Dr Musaddiq in the Persian courts and he persisos 
in regarding him as a great democrat and patriot. 
He dislikes Americans. He speaks some English 
5 ui.d his wife, who appears in mixed society, is fairly 
fluent. He claims not to be ami-British. 

68, Ih rail im Akif si Aluri 

Sunni, born in Baghdad, IS94. Graduated from 
Istanbul Med cal College in 1916 and served in Iraq 
under the Turks. 

He later joined the Iraqi Health Service und rose 
to he Director-General of Public Health in 1939. He 
was also Secretary-Gcm-r.-i I of the Iraqi Red Crescent 
Society for some time. 

Minister or Education under Ha nidi Pacheeht. 
1944 45. Appointed Director-General of Social 
Affaira ia 1946: Minister in Damascus, December 
194*1; Minister in Ankara, February 1950: Am¬ 
bassador there, 1953 to 1956. when he returned to 
Baghdad a* Inspector in the Ministry of Hcaltb- 
Rutired on pension 3 957. 

As Minister of Education be was incompetent and 
prejudiced, and it <s generally considered that fie was 
nui a success m Damascus but was iK-tter m Ankara. 
Superricially friendly, he is a born intriguer. 

69, Ihwui Htrm 

Born Baghdad I91H. Sunni. A graduate of ihc 
American University at Beirut and Californian Uni¬ 
versities at Los Angeles and Berkley. He holds a 
B Sc. in Petroleum Engineering. Joined government 
service in 1939 Served an Engineer in the Ministry 
of Economics, where he became Director of Mineral 
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Resources in 195]. Studied at the Royal School of 
Mines ;n London 1947-413, Member of the Govern¬ 
ment Oil Refineries Administration Board since 1952. 
Appointed Director General of Oil Affairs in 1955, 
Vis Lied the United Kingdom as a guest of Her 
Majesty's Government in June 1957. 

Ihsari Rif at is one of the best products of Wcitem 
education, fie combines ability and charm with a 
dry sense of humour wh.vh refuses to be discouraged 
hj his country's shortcomings, which he readily 
adorns, He is mure interested in the practical needs 
of Iraq than in theoretical aspiraiioas after Arab 
Unity. A personal friend of Nadiirt al Paehadii 
he advises him well on Oil Affairs, He and 
his wife, who qualified as a doctor in the United 
kmedoni. are active an entertaining. Both speak 
good English. 

7b. Lima! I Safwul 

Sunni of Moral, born ES9-£ In Turkish times he 
graduated from the Teachers' Training School, inid 
was a teacher in 1914. He was conscripted and served 
an a warrant officer in Eastern Anatolia during the 
first world war. In 1919 he joined the Arab army at 
Deir el Zor and took part in Jamil Mudfai's advance 
on Tel 'Afar in 192(3. After the collapse of Faisal's 
regime in Syria he went to Turkey. 

He came to Iraq m 1922 and joined the Iraqi army, 
He was on Efckr Sulqi’s staff at the Lime of the latter’s 
evttp d'etat in 1936. From ! 940 to 1943 he headed the 
Iraqi Military Mission to the Yemen. After his return 
tn Iraq he held several brigade commands. Director 
of Military Operations. Ministry of Defence, 1944. 
Ptnnxjted Major-General* 1946. 

In October 1947 he presided over the Arab League 
Military Committee which sat at Alev. Lebanon. 
Appointed Deputy C G S early in I94S, he was made 
Commander of ihe Irregular Arab Army of libera* 
iloil on the outbreak of hostilities in Pukiiine in 
May E 4 J4$. He returned to Iraq and was appointed 
G.Q.C.. Second Division, Kirkuk. in 1949. In the 
autumn of 1950 he became Deputy Chief of the 
General Stair on the revival of that up point mem. In 
June 3 953 was appointed director-general of the 
Iraq Slate Railways. In the spring of 3 953 he 
quarrelled with Abdul WoJiab Murjuii and went on 
leave hut returned shortly after Left the railways 
in June 3 955 and was returned unopposed as Deputy 
h i Mosul Appointed Iraqi member of Arab League 
Commission to vls.il the Yemen in connexion with 
Yemeni protests mtaiftst British interference from the 
Aden protectorate, 1957 He allowed himself, io be 
taken in by Yemeni and Egyptian propaganda. 

He is a Ucdurn itUm with no sense of humour. but 
be hoi a reputation for efficiency and for being a 
good disciplinarian. He is a dqse friend and sup- 

E erier of Jamil Madfai and All Jawdat who are also 
iih from Mosul. 

lbs wife docs not appear in public. 

7L lezosddm Mull a 

Born about 193 0. Sunni Kurd from Erbil. son of 
ilie well-known divine Mulla elfendi. Educated in 
Iraq. Was repitted A gay young mart. Entered poli¬ 
tics m ihc mid.ile 4(B JSl y member of Nuri a| Solid's 
CanAtitutiona] Union Party Deputy for lirhit 194$,, 
Second Viet-President of Chamber of Deputies. 
December 1949 First Vice-President 1953 Re¬ 
elected for Erbil and us First Vice-President of the 
Chamber. September 3 954. He has been un assiduous 
member of the Iraqi Interparliamentary Group and 
has represented Iraq on the Executive Commit (re of 
tlir LP.LL 

He Lakes his dunes us a parliamentarian seriously 
but cheerfully. He doe* not appear tn be a strong 
character but has hitherto had little opportunity to 
prove himsdf. 


72. Juki I liu Pan 

Kurd of the Babim family, born 1892. At first 
an extreme nationalist, he was deported in 1920- but 
released In E42I Appointed Qaimmaq&m in |923 
and later promoted to be MuEasarrif, be served in 
the administration until 1932. 

Minister of Economic and Communications under 
Naji Shaukat in I932 r of Defence under Rashid Ali 
in 1931, and ol Education under Jamil Madfai in 
1934 Director-General of Finance 1934-35 and 
1936-37, 

Minister of Communications and Works under 
A’uri al Said 3939-40 and under Jamil Madfai in 
1941 Minister of Finance under Nuri al Said in 
1943. Senator 1937-43. 

Again appointed Minister of Communications and 
Work', under Mohammed al Sadr in January I94&, 
he managed (o retain his portfolio in the succeeding 
Governments of Muzahim al Pachachi und Nuri a I 
Said until November 1949. Deputy for Diyjfa in 
the I >48 elections. Resigned his seat on his appoint¬ 
ment as a Member of the Development Board. 

No man was belter versed in the an of government 
as ;t used to he practised in Iraq, He was in his day 
an unusually competent and elusive Minister. He is 
undoubtedly corrupt and is widely thought to be so. 
He is not likely io run fur Ministerial office again. 
On die Development Board lie is largely out of his 
depth and makes little effective contribution. He 
speaks I id!i: English. Hre wife does not appear in 
society. 

73. JaJjl Khalid 

Sunni, Born 1902. Joined government service in 
1925 and became Qaimmaqnm in various parLv of 
Iraq. Appointed Muatsamf of Diwnniya 19.19, As 
Mutasarrif of Baghdad in May |v4| at the time of 
Rashid AtiN movement, he went otn to meet the 
Commander of the Btiiish forces approaching 
Baghdad in order to surrender the city, hut was 
wounded in the hand by machine-gun fire, The 
attentions paid to him on that by Glubb Pasha made 
him j firm friend. He became Director-General of 
Awquf in 1949 and Mutasarrif of SvJgjmaniu in 1950. 
when be was responsible for L3ie internment of Shaikh 
Lutif, son of Shaikh Mahmoud fer,r,>, He became 
Director-General of the Interior tn 1953. He resigned 
later in the same year and was once more appointed 
Director-General Of AwqaL where he stayed until his 
appointment in 1954 ax Diredor-Gcneral of Customs 
unJ Excise. Here he has concentrated his attention 
successfully on ptevcntiic measures against smugg¬ 
ling, In 1956 lie virilrd the United Kingdom with 
a small party of senior officiate as guests of Her 
Majesty's Government, showing particular interest 
m British Ctt&tonu procedures, 

Not a no bust persona 1 1 ly, he us shy but has a lively 
sense of humour, a strong sense of loyalty to hi.v 
rrjends and a generous disposition. He has shown 
himself progressively inure friendly during recent 
years. His English is only fair, 

74. Jamal Ha ban 

A Kurdish lawyer of the Ltebuit family, bom 1890. 
After serving for some turn- as a judge in Northern 
Iraq he became Deputy for Erbil in 1928. 

Minuter of Justice under Nuri id Said 1930-32, 
under Jamil Madfai 1933 34, and under Ali Jawdat 
1934-35. In 1935 he joined the parly organised by 
Jamil Madfai to oppose Vasin at Hashinu. 

Minister of Social Affairs under Nuri at Said 
1941 42 and of Justice under Saleh Jabr in 1947, 
Between his ministerial appointments he practised as 
u lawyer, and was often l>eputj. Appointed Senator 
in July 1947 ami again in 1955. 

Minister of Justice under Mustafa al Liman, July 
1952. His lenient treatment of the Communists 
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during the autumn of 1952 gravely weakened the 
Govern mail's authority. 

Like his relative Ja|a| Ibtban (<y,v,). he was during 
the |93D< and 40s almost a professional Kurdish 
Minister. As Minister under Saleh J.ibr he was 
criticised for venality and for influencing judges. He 
was Acting Prime Minister during Saleh Jabrs 
absence in London for the signature of the Ports- 
moulh Treaty, and his handling of the situation 
caused by the demonstration was inept, but in his 
defence it must Ik said that Saleh Jabr had kept 
him in the dark over the course of the negotiations. 
He resigned with two other Ministers before Saleh 
Jabr himself gave up hope, and has riot been very 
active since. He is critical of the measures taken 
against Iraqi Jews in 1950 and 1951 He is a cham¬ 
pion of the ca 14 .se of the emancipation of women. 
An attractive but weak man. His wife appears in 
society. 


75. Jamil Umar Nadhmi 

Kurd, born in 1912, Son of Umar Nadhnit tq.v,). 
Studied at the American University nf Beirut. 

After serving in the Northern liwo_s and in Diyala 
lie was appointed Muiusamf of Basra in July 1949, 

Deputy for Rania, January 1953, Reflected 
1954. M i n ivter of AgricuLJure under Ali Juudai 1457. 

Energetic and respected by the local officials and 
fond of social life, He has a good name for honesty , 
Intelligent but easily excited and violently anib 
Jewish. He has no particular polunca] itlhluttiom but 
was critical in Par] i a mem of the lack of a pro- 
gressive social policy shown by Nuri al Said's 
Government 1954 57, 

He w'as exceedingly helpful during the Abadan 
crisis and gave every possible help and facility to 
otir evacuees L'ndcr a bumbling exterior conceals 
unexpected ability and enjoys respect. 

He ss ,in avid reader of British and Amcricun news¬ 
paper* and periodicals. He speaks excellent Lnglish. 
His wife iv a daughter or Rauf ,d Kubaisi and speaks 
little English. 


76. JumiJ Abdul Wahhah 

Sun lit of Baghdad Born i9[(! of a middle-class 
family. Educated at Baghdad Law College and prac¬ 
tised for a short lime. 

Joined Iraqi Government service m 1933, and was 
appointed Assistant Magistrate. Baghdad. He was 
later transferred to Baquba, 

Deputy for Diy.ifci in 1939 and Baghdad in 1943 
and i'Jj?. He lost Ins scat in 3948, but became 
Deputy for Mahmudiyah in 1950. A member of the 
Central Committee of Nuri al Said’s Constiiuiibrsul 
Union Party from tit foundation in 3 9J.9. 

Minister for Social Affairs under Nun a! Said 
1946. and under Saleh Jabr 1947. Appointed 
Minister of Jusiitc in Nuns Cabinet in Juh 1951 
Deputy for Baghdad. January 1953, Deputy for Kul 
1954 and for Baghdad. September 1954. " Deputed 
from Parliament as Ambassador to tile Lebanon, for 
a prruuJ of two years in June 1955. Resigned his 
seat tn Puiliamcnl its retain his posl. 

His marriage in 1933 to a niece of Nun al Said is 
the main reason for hit political advancement. In 
tptte of [bJS connection, his attitude during the Rashid 
Alt rebellion was ambiguous. He is a personal friend 
of the Crown Prince, and in April 1949 was selected 
uv Iraqi Minister at Cairo, The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, however, refused the agriment. He is reported 
to have engaged in doubtful land transactions in Hiliu 
liwn and he is said to be dissolute, ambitious and 
untrustworthy but nevertheless makes a superficially 
pleasant impression. He speaks a little English His 
wife docs nol appear in soeiety. 


77. Jamil Mudfei 

Sunni of Mosul, bom about Educated 

Istanbul and gazetted art officer in. the Turkish Army, 
He joined the Arab revolt and in 1920 was command¬ 
ing the Shanlian forces at Deir el /-or. In Lliat year 
he instigated ihe murder of the British Political 
Officer and entered Tel Afar, calling upon the tribes 
to rise ng urnt the British in the name of the Sharif. 
He retired to Syria when British troops approached 
from Mosul. 

Returned to Iraqi in 1923 and served as Mulasarrjf 
m several liwas, 

Deputy from 192,9 and President of the Chamber 
from 1932 to 1933: Senator from 1935 to 1945 and 
again from 1948 onwards, President of the Senate 
1943, 1949 to 1951 and again in 1956-57. 

Minister of Interior under Nuri Pasha 193th Prime 
Minister 3 933 and again in 1934 with & different 
Cabinet. Minister of Defence under Ali Jaudai, 
August 1934; Prime Minister again for twelve days 
m March 1935. after which he W'uv forced to resign 
by an agitation in (he Middle Euphrates organised 
by Yasm Pasha ,d H-ishimi. He refused an invitation 
to join the Government formed by Hikmat Sulaiman 
after the Bekr Sidqi roap d irt 1936. He visited 
the Yemen in tbe winter of J936-37 to obtain the 
Imam's adherence to ihc Iraqi-Saudi pact of Arab 
ftfothcrhckiiL.I. Became Prime Minister again in 
August i9J? after tbe murder of Bikr Sidqi and 
HiJtiTKi. SuIaiTTian’s resignation. He wju forced to 
resign in December 1938 b> a military demonstration 
organised in favour of Nuri al Said. He accompanied 
the Regent on hin flight io Palestine during the 
Rashid Ali rebel Lon in 1941 and after its collapse 
became Prime Minister for a short lime In 1943 
at the Suggestion of Nuri Pasha, he toured the Arab 
countries to canvass .support for Arab imiiv tn 19415 
after ihe riots against the Portsmouth Treaty he look 
she portfolio of Interior under Muhammad al Sadr 
for a few month'i. In 1949 be was sent by Non al 
Said lo various Arab capitals in an a I tempi to un if> 
Arab policy towards Palestine. When siisorder-v bre^ke 
out m November 1952 and Mustafa al Umfin's 
Government resigned, the Kcgerit called on him to 
form a Cabinet, He failed to do so but became. 
Prime Minister after the election* in January 1953, 
He resigned when King Faisal IL acceded to the 
throne and was reappointed in May J953, resigning 
in September 1953. lie refused to'he a member of 
the Regency Council in 1*754 because he would not 
accept Muhammad al Sadr as its chairman. \V .j-s 
member of Regency Council during the Kina’s visit 
to Jordan in April 1955. 

Jamil Madfai is said to have been energetic and 
resolute in his earlier years, He is popular in most 
political c ire lev and 3ns influence, which is generally 
used on the side of moderation, tv still considirahfe. 
but be is an ageing man. susceptible to the interven¬ 
tion of others and afraid of making enemies He is 
unlikely to take any further political part except as a 
figurehead Hw acquisitions of land and commercial 
interest* have made him a rich man. 

Ife is married TO a Syrian He speaks no English 

7*. Jamil at l rfali 

Burn about 1909, of a long-established Rachdad 
family. Sunni Educated at Baghdad Law College, 
whence he graduated in 1930. and studied fo/a 
'-hurt, time at the London School of Economics. On 
his rctiiTTi he edited a weekly legal journal. He 
joined the Iraqi Judicial Service 1933 and served as 
J Judge in Hilfu. Diwaniya, Nastriya and later os 
Chief Magistrate and President of (he Execution 
iDcpartmcnt. Baghdad 

Deputy for Diyala 1947. 1953 and again in £954. 
Vice-President of the Chamber of IJeputies 1*349 
and 1953, Founiler-niembrr and member of the 
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Ccolral Committee of Nun ul Saidas LVm-.Eiiui tonal 
Unity Party* December, 1949, Minister without 
Portfolio ie charge of Auqaf A (Fairs under Taufiq 
SuwAidi. 1950. Ministci of Justice in Dr, Junta li’s 
first Government* September 1953. utid Minister of 
Education iu hts second. March 1954. 

He v. ;s protege cf >\hinudi Mukhttr Babuii, 
without much personal influence. He speaks very 
little English H'is wife does not appear in xocfcty* 

79, Jussam Muhammad Sluhir (Colonel! 

Sunni Muslim, born about 1915* 

Has for many years been pilot to the Royal Family 
and* as such* "has travelled extensively * Was 
appointed to the Commimd of the Taeftua! Air 
Forces in November 1454. since when he has, done 
much to improve the RJ.A.F. In this capacity he 
took an active part in negotiations for the Anglo- 
liaqj Agreement ef April 1955. 

A lively and very pleasant personality with 
excellent English. 

EEs wife, who is a close friend of (he Queen 
Mother, does not appear us public, 

HO* Rad him Ahatii 1 Brigadier) 

A ShiLL Muslim of the Dam Lam Bunt about 
1910. 

Entirely at home in a Western atmosphere, he 
has- well'assimilated an R.A.F. hack ground. He 
commanded hsv squadron efficiently and, in 
November L954, was appointed to the command of 
the R.l A F In tbu capacity he took an active 
part i", negotialioni for the Anali -iriLji Agreement 
of April 1955. He was promoted brigadier in May 
1955* despite ihc fuel iliai he is not staff I rained. 

He is definitely most anxious to retain the British 
influence and system in the Iraqi Air 3-oree 

Although pleasant and cn-operative* be [ends to 
Ik ineffective in action and over-burdened with self* 
importance. He speaks good English, If is wife docs 
not appear in public. 

HI. Kamil nl Cfosdirchi 

Sunni of Baghdad, bom 1901. Half-brother of 
Rauf ,il Chadirchi |s/.v-.>. His father was exiled in 
1920 and he accompanied him to Istanbul where he 
studied medic, nc for a year. 

On returning to Iraq he studied law and graduated 
from the Baghdad Law College in about 1925, when 
he was appointed to a minor position in the Ministry 
of Finance. Became Private Secretary to Vasin ul 
Hushimi in 1929, and left uSTiCiid employment soon 
after to edit Al fktui of IVuiani. the organ of Ynsin 
Pasha's party of that name, Eri the early ?(K he wav 
associated with the Ahali group with Mohammed 
Hadid* Abdul Fellah Ibrahim and Abdul Qadtr 
Ismail and Started I he newspaper -Urnt tit Ah<iU t 
which continued with some interruption and changes 
of name until 1954. He w«s convicted under the 
Prcii Law in 1934 and arrested in the same year 
f^■r publishing pamphlets against Ring Ciha/i hut 
released for Luck of evidence. 

Tile A hall group was privy to the Udr Sidqi 
coup r r£ittt .ig .'nst VLisin al Fla.slumi in I93(> and 
Ramil became Minister of Economics and Commerce 
in the Cabinet, formed by Hikmai Siduiman. He 
resigned in June 1957 because of the increasing 
influence of the Army. He I -iter formed die Demo¬ 
cratic Party with Mohammed Hadid* Majid Mustafa 
ami Hikmat Sulaiman which had little success. Me 
refused to enter Nuri al Said's Cabinet in 1^43* In 
194b he formed the National Democratic Parly* which 
voluntarily suspended activity in 1943, but resumed 
in 1950 Both in 1946 and (947 he was prosecuted 
on Pres* Law charges. He took a leading part in 
!he agitation which led to the 1952 riots. He was 
interned for m weeks Elected Deputy for Baghdad 


June 1954 with the help of Hikmai Sulaiman and 
other friends of his family. He headed the 
" Nat.onal Front," composed of the National 
Democratic Party* the Lstiqbl Party and Peace 
Partisans wdh various fellow-travellers. Despite the 
fact tint they only secured some ten seals in she 
Chamber, the National Front achieved a resounding 
propaganda success, conducting their election 
campaign with a thoroughness and efficiency which 
was a new feature in Iraqi politics. Arrested in 
November 1956 for being a sigrutorj of a telegram 
the contents of which lie knew to be untrue, with the 
object of provoking disorder. He was sentenced to 
j years’ imprisonment by Military Court, Has im¬ 
prisonment was used by the Left-wing politicians to 
embarrass the Government of AIL Jamlat in the late 
summer of J 957, 

Kamil is a muddle-headed idealist who holds pro¬ 
gressive social democratic views wilh complete 
since my, but he is incapable of translating these 
views into a consistent policy suitable to Iraqi con* 
Jit ion-. The poor hucott* of the National Demo¬ 
cratic Party in lhe past is largely due to his lack of 
leadership and organising ability, He is an unrelent¬ 
ing opponent N?f Nora al Said He is known to have 
been in comael with the Soviet Legation in |*J5| arid 
1952, 

Formerly a rich landlord, he has now sold much 
of his land and is no longer wealthy ami his chil¬ 
dren’s education has been largely paid For by his 
half brother, He speaks very little English. 


82* Khalil Ibrahim 

Born 1415. Sunni of Baghdad, Joined govern¬ 
ment service 1927 in the Directorate General of Civil 
Defence and Hilt entered the Ministry of Foreign 
\jLurs, Served at ibe Iraqi Embassy in Cairo, 
There noticed by Nuri jI Saul who used him for 
many yeans us his Personal and Confidential Secre¬ 
tary, Appointed Acting DifectoHLiencra] of Guid¬ 
ance and Broadcasting. May 1954* which appoint¬ 
ment was confirmed December 1956* 

Kh.iliJ Ibrahim is a tough, hard-working and not 
very brilliant Uvd Servant He is devoted to Nuri 
Pttslia and resents any Western influence which tends 
k Imrm Nun s reputation with the Arabs. He is 
absolutely loyal <o Iraq, but his unimaginative and 
negative approach to h^ present task and ho irre¬ 
gular promotion have brought him many enemies* 
particularly among the more talkative and: liherJ- 
nffnded Iraqi politicians and intellectuals. 

He is a proud and touchy person, slight I v anti- 
British but not lUKO-operfiuve. Perfectly sure of 
himself in all societies, he is nevertheless often over¬ 
worked and tired, particularly when Nun in in office 
and overburdens him He speaks good English; he 
h.is ;i charming wife who speaks fair English and 
who is headmistress of a girls’ school in Baghdad. 

83. Khalil Jamil (Maii^r-Gciicmll 

Bom ;iboui 1905. Sunni Muslim from Mosul. An 
mincer officer who was mined at R.M A., Wool¬ 
wich, in 1935.* and at Chatham, lias been chief 
engineer for several yean and was promoted major- 
genera] in December 1954, He played a major and 
successful role in the flood control operations of 
April May 1954 in the Baghdad area. 

Pro-British, energetic and e«enitally cheerful 
Anxious to keep abreast of ftrlii,sh engineering due, 
trine* though not well equipped to train sappers for 
their role in the field Nevertheless he puls on a 
gooj diijw when called upon to do so, Speaks good 
English. Outside interests tend to detract from his 
vaJue as chief engineer (s popular with the 
German* whose machinery lie buys as it is cheaper 
than Brush His wife doc* not appear in public. 
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*4- Khalil Raima 

Sunni, born in Fdiuju ubnuL 1905. His family is 
of Furkoman origin. Educated at the American 
University of Beirut, and the Baghdad Law College, 
he entered Government service iri 1933 and worked 
mainly in the Ministry of Communications -=nd 
Works until (94[* when he supported Rashid Ali 
Guffani's v up rf'&rnt and was consequently interned. 

In 1946 ho was .i founder-member of ihc Istiqkd 
Party, bui lie resigned from the Party with a flourish 
in 1947 *l n J married a du ugh ter of Ali Rjdha al 
AsIcari* thus becoming a relative of Nuri al Said. 
Elected Deputy for Owl amt in 1947* he was not 
rein tried hi the 1948 elections. Re-elected in u by- 
clection in 3951} arid again in 1954. 

In January 1949 he started the newspaper Hi A hit, 
which was N’ari al Said's mouthpiece, in December 
1949 [tc became a founder-member of Nuri's 
f’oji..r!tulional Union Party and was elected to its 
Central Committee. 

Appointed Minister wiihoui Portfolio in Taufiq 
Suw udiN Government in February 1950 to supervise 
Press ami propaganda a flairs. 

Appointed Minister of Education under Nuri a| 
Said n September 1950. His success in ibis pma 
largely re-established his political reputation. 
Minister of Education under Jamil Madfui* January 
and May I95J and again under Nuri al Said. Augusl 
1954 Became Minister of Finance after December 
1955. reluming the portfolio of Education in an 
acting capacity. Left the Cabinet with Nuri June 
]957* 

A.v Minister of Education ami leader of Nuri a! 
Said’s Constitutional Union Party in the Chamber of 
Deputies, during the Government of Dl, Jamah, 
earned the I utter's undying haired, added to which 
be t". ;j fervent Sunni and deeplv distrusted hy the 
Shi as. 

lie is a not very approachable personality, cold 
wuili strangers and slightly abrupt: in recent years 
he has mellowed considerably and can un occasion 
be a fileasani and humorous convcrvaiianulist. Bui 
he still has a rcputaiion 6>r being very bard with 
his officials and quarrelsome with his colleagues 

Khalil Karma is undoubtedly -one of Iraq's muss 
competem administrators. He has co-operated well 
with the Embassy and British Council in milters of 
common interest He speaks good English. His 
wife -speaks some English. 

85* Mahmud Rabun 

Born 1920. Sunni Kurd of Kifri. Formerly 4 
judge, he was at one time a member of Nuri al Said’s 
Constittiiumat Uninn Party Elected Deputy for 
Khamiuin in 1951, and for Kdri rince [ 9 At visited 
Turkov with a paritamcnlary ddegatinu ,n £955. and 
ts active in the Iraqi Group of th e fntcr-Pirliflmcn- 
tury Union. He intended The London Conference 
of die I P.U, 111 1957. 

He is renuus* intelligeni and ambitious, greatly 
intcresicd in Che development of parliamentary t nsfo 
unions in Iraq and a raiodflraEc nationalist He rum 
his iri be near Kifri with a benevolent but absolute 
dictalor^hip and urges political democracy for Iraq. 
He is a grcji advocate of village improvement by the 
Ministry of Development He speaks EmrlLh well 
His wife docs noi go 001 , 


ftfk Majid Mustafa 

Kurd of Suhtimaniya. bivni about 1895* An olliccr 
in ihc Turkish Army during the First World War, he 
remained pro-Turkish for some time and later 
became an active supporter of Shaikh Mahmud fo.v.). 

Appointed Mudir N’ahiyu 1937: Oaimmaqam 
1928 -55: Mumsanif 1935-41: he was an able 
administrator. 


His altitude during Rashid All’s rebellion In 1941 
was equivocal, and he forfeited the trust of both 
sidci. On the RegensT return to Baghdad be was 
suspended for four years for having complied with 
Rasa id Ali's orders. 

Nevertheless In December 1943 the Regent reluc¬ 
tantly agreed to hi.s appointment as Minister without 
Portfolio to advise on Kurdish affaire io Nuri al 
S.j;JGovernment. He achieved a peaceful settle* 
mem with Muila Mustafa of Burzati in Jattuary 
1944, bin resigned with the whole Cabinet in June 
1944. 

Appointed Minister of Social Affairs under Nuri 
:i! Said in September 1950 and elected Deputy for 
Erbil m November 195o. Minister of Social Affairs 
under Mustafa a I Umari Jiffy 1952 and under 
Nuruddi 11 Mahmud November 1952. Resigned in 
December 1952. Deputy for Sulaimarilya January 
1953. Re-el eeled June 1954 largely through 
Government intervention in the elections.' but not in 
September 1 954 * Minister of Social Affairs under 
Jamil Mad fat. January and May 1953, 

Although be is a Kurd lirsr and an Iraqi after¬ 
wards* Majid proved an able Minister. In the 
summer of 1951 he was given a tour of social services 
in the United Kingdom by the British Council and 
returned an enthusiastic admirer of Britain and wilh 
a much improved knowledge of English. Subse¬ 
quently. however* ihc apathy of other members of 
the Cabinet 10 his ideas of social reform discouraged 
him, and* with (be resignation of Jamil Madfai’s 
Government, returned to his hiruc *md vuceevsfu! 
buvinecs interests, which include a marble quarrv 
in Rowanduz He ha* had trouble with his sons* 
one at least of whom is ,t professing Communist. 
His wife does not gn out in society 

87, Mur Sfiirmm Hlis ikiHiiudi) 

Eiliai Mur Shimun XXIIIni, Patriarch of the 
Assyrians Born about 1909* he succeeded ter the 
patriarchate in 1920 when a child Educated in 
England at a seminary in Canterbury, 

After his return to Iraq he inspired the mutiny of 
ihe Assyrian Levies in L9J2 an d fh e exodus of the 
Assyrians to Syria in 1933 which precipitated the 
massacres in M-sul liua of lhat year* He wa* 
deported in 1933 and given asylum in Cyprus. He 
spent the next seven years in Europe, mostly in 
England and tiimcia. trying itt nhiain □ssistunee for 
his people, Granted British naturalisation in 1939 
und went to Cyprus, hut in [940 he went to America 
ansi has since been living in Chicago, taking a full 
purl in intrigues which split the Assyrians both inside 
and outside Iran. 

Mur Shim tin's aim was lt> establish the whole 
Assyrian community irt a compact enclave under his 
own spiritual and temporal authority. His political 
inexperience and overweening ambitions caused his 
people much need less suffering 

88, Motri Aqnwi, Dr* 

Bom 1 901 of a prominent Assyrian Orthodox 
t in Mian family Joined Government Sere ire in 
1924 and has specialised in education, Deun of the 
Higher Teachers’ Training College I9*fo. Director- 
General of Higher Education 1945. From 1950 to 
V^7 was Deputy Director in UNESCO iff the 
Education Dri is ion responsible for school educa¬ 
tion and published in collaboration a work cm schools 
wmeh lias been iransLied into Arabic, Appointed 
President of [he new Baghdad University 1957* His 
appointment was crirfeised on the grounds ihai be 
hud been out of Iraq for some years and had no 
experience of a university other th*m as an under- 
gtradiuite. His ubscnce from Iraq, however* also 
meant that he was free from the intrigues and 
jealousies of the Ministry of Education and had 
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acquired something of an international name, 
together with ihe reputation of a good iidmiriistrator 
and educationalist. He in, therefore. popular. He 
spooks excellent English and is well-disposed. 

89, Muhammad Alt a I Chalahi 

Shin of K. ad hunt am. born about 19 KV Brother 
of Abdul l-ladi a| C hah hi ty.t'.f In 1933. after 
studying ai ihe American Univmtly erf Beirut,, he 
went to London to study economies. In 1938. was 
given a post in the Agricultural and Industrial Bant, 
In 194] he teas transferred io the newly’-opened 
Ratiduin Bank in Baghdad, of which ' he was 
appointed director in 194?. Is reported to have 
amassed a Large personal fortune from his banting 
activities. 

He speaks good English acid is married to a 
Syrian who speaks good French, They arc keen 
social ctimbers and have lately shown, a marked 
prefer erne for the American community in 
Baghdad. 

An able but unscrupulous banker with his eye 
firmly fined on his own intcresisL an unattractive 
character 

90- Muhammad All Mahmud 

Sunni of Baghdad, burn 1893. Educated Baghdad 
f-aw School and employed in the Ministry of Justice, 
in which he rose to become Director-General, He 
also held posi of Director'General Tupu and in 1935 
was a member of the Court of Cassation, 

Deputy for Diva la in the Parliament of 1935 and 
for Erbil in those of 1936 and E937. Minister of 
Finance in Hikmat SulaimaiTs re-formed Cabinet of 
1937 . 

He was Minister of Communications and Works in 
Rashid All's unconstitutional Cabinet of April 1941. 
Oil its collapse be fled to Persia but was handed over 
to the British in September 1941. He was interned 
in Rhodesia nrtd sent back to Iraq in 1944, where he 
was tried and sentenced to live years' imprisonment, 
but released in 194"?. He was elected Deputy for 
Koy Sunjuq in November 1950- 

Hi& daughter is married to u son of Ja'br a I 
Askari and probably because of this connection he 
joined Nuri Pasha’s constitutional party in 1949, 
Elected to the Central Committee of lhe Party in 
November 1950. Minister of Justice under Jamil 
Madfai .Stay 1953, Appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister in Dr. Jamalf* first Government 
September 1953 and Minister of Justice in his 
second, March 1954. He w-as appointed a Senator 
in Starch 1954. Appointed Minister of Justice under 
Nurl In August 1954 and has served as Acting Prime 
Minister and Acting Minister of Defence in Nuri + s 
absence. Acting Minister of Development from 
Maj December 1955 when, resentinn Nun's pro¬ 
posal to deprive him of the Ministry of Justice and 
make him substantive Minister of Development, he 
resigned. 

A pleasant man with moderate ability and drive, 
but his friends hay that the iron has entered his soul 
as a result of his internment. He is a nationalist 
and ■ stubborn defender in negotiations of what be 
believes to be Iraqi interests Speaks Turkish and 
more English than he admits to. 

9{. Muhammad Ikuuu Salman it>r) 

Shia of Baghdad, born 1908. Wn a teacher id 
Government primary sc hoots. Entered the Iraqi 
Medical College, graduated as u doctor in |934 and 
yoined the Iraqi Medical Service, Member of the 
Mulhanru (iub. Appointed Chief Medical Officer 
of Health at the Ministry of Education in Rashid 
Ali T * rebel Government, but after only one day in 
office he left for Turkey to undergo medical treat¬ 
ment, Returned to Baghdad after the war and re¬ 
joined the Iraqi Health Service as a Chief Medical 


Officer. Appointed Director of Amir Abdul Hah 
Hospital for Chest Diseases at Tuwunh i in April 
1951. Elected Deputy for Amaru in January 1953 
and again in June and September 1954, Became 
Minister of Health under Jamil a] Madfai in 
January 1953. Remained Minister of Health on 
re-formation of Jamil al Madfai's Cabinet in May 
1953, and was again appointed Minister of Healih 
under Nuri al Said in August 1954, but wa> dropped 
in favour of Abdul Amir Allawi in December 1955. 
When in office. he brought back many doctors who 
supported Rashid Ali. He is reported to be corrupt. 
He speaks quite good English. His wife .speaks a 
tittle English. 

93. Muhammad Undid 

Sunni, born 1906 of a merchant furtuty of Mosul# 
Educated at American University, Bcimi. 1924 to 
B92S, and London School of Economics 1928 to I93J. 

Employed in the Ministry of Finance 1931 to 1937; 
Deputy fur Mosul 1937; Minister of SuppE.. under 
Nuri Pasha in 1946, he resigned from this Govern¬ 
ment :ii protest against Government interference in 
the elections, 

He was a prominent member of the so-called Ahali 
Group in the first half of the I930*s. This group 
advocated a mild form of Socialism. Some of its 
members la ter became Cbm muni sis. 3 n I he later *30a 
he was associated with Kamil al Chudircrti's Demo¬ 
cratic Party and was one of the founder members of 
the National Democratic Party in 1946. He was 
Vi re ■President of this party which suspended aetivrty 
in 1948 but resumed in 19^0. He resigned his seat in 
the Chamber in 1950 with the rest of ihc Opposition 
Deputies in protest against the intolerance of the 
Govern mem and of Nuri al SuidN majority party. 
Visited the United Kingdom in 1951, 1952 and 1953. 
He wav in London ai tlic time of the 1952 dis¬ 
orders. i etters of his criticising the "Old Guard" 
at that time were published in Thf Times and the 
'tfartchcsjtr Guardian. Re-elected Vice-President of 
the National Democratic Party November 1953, 
Elected Deputy for Mosul in ihe National Front 
June 1954. 

Not elected in September 1954 when the National 
Democratic Party boycotted the elections. 

Apart from his political activities, he has Urge 
business interests and is a partner with Kamil 
Khjduiri in j flourishing soap business which exports 
to India and Egypi- 

Muhammad Undid is an intelligent and sincere 
democrat. an elective speaker and a pemsuarive 
writer, but he has nci made the intellectual effort 
required to transform ihe ideas he learned at Ihc 
London School of Economics into a suitable policy 
for Iraq, Although a nationalist and a critic of 
British influence in Iraq. he is friendly to us and has 
a number of British friends. He dislikes Americans. 
He speaks excellent English. His wife does not 
appear in society. 

93. Muhammad Jn‘f»r *\ Shabibi, C.B.E. 

Bom circa 1900. Shia. A merchant who has 
buill up from small beginnings $ leading textile 
import, business. President of the Baghdad Chamber 
of Commerce since 1950, Awarded C.B.E. in 1955 
for his col I a hum I ion in arrangements for the Brill sh, 
Trade Fair. In business as in politics he maintains 
a narrow and biased nationalist outlook. Was 
noticeably unfriendly to the United Kingdom during 
ihc Suer crisis and was la ken into custody for a few 
days for hit tttempre tn citganj** a protest strike df 
|hc merchant community, Represents frau in the 
Permanent Bureau of Arab Chambers of Commerce 
and al meetings of the Internal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce where he pursues a strong anti-Israeli line, A 
man of limited intelligence, Speaks no English, 
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94. Muhammad Mahdi at Jaw ah in 

A Shia born at Ncjtif an 1901. Employed in 
Ministry of Education but dismissed in about 1934 
He has wan wide recognition in the Arab world as 
a poet. Jawnhiri is ,j man of pronounced Lefjsh 
views and has been connected with the r ' Peace “ 
movement in Iraq, attending Work) Peace Councils 
in Warsaw. 1950, and Vienna. 1951. He owned ahd 
published a succession of Left-wing newspapers, 
Thahal, Jibuti, Jadid and Ai Rai ai Am, each of 
which tu turn was suppressed by the Government, 
Al R<ti at 'Am lasting from 1953 to November 1954. 
He was arrested after the riots of 1952. His early 
release and subsequent inactivity together with the 
fact that he has at times received subventions front 
the Ministry Of Education for his poetry and been 
given a plot of land by the Jamah Government* have 
led So his being regarded us lukewarm by thorough- 
paced Leftists, 

95, v In hum mad Mahdi Kuhba 

Bom about 1900 of the well-known Baghdad Shia 
family of Kubba, he was educated in ihc religious 
seminary at Nejaf in grammar. Persian and 
theology. 

After the Firs! World War he engaged in quite a 
humble way in the textile trade in common with 
other members of his family. He never held Govern¬ 
ment office of any kind until 1941 although he was 
once a Deputy lor Baghdad in 1937, 

He wav a member of the Nationalist Mulhanru 
Club from its foundaiicm and was helped into 
ptilitics by a fellow member, Dr Jamah li/.v.f. He 
developed pro-Axis sympathies during a visit to 
Germany in ihc late 30’$ but took no active part in 
the Rashid AT movement. 

He was made president of the Istiqlal Parly on its 
formation in 1946, probably owing to his Shia 
origin, well-known name, and clean record. Mis voice 
in it.-, councils is less effective than those of Faiq 
Samurai and Siddiq Shanghai. Re-elected president 
of the lstiqlo.1 Party in November I L >50, he strongly 
supported the Persian Govern mem in their efforts’to 
nationalise the Anglo-1 reman Oil Company in 1951. 

Minister of Supply in the Sadr Cabinet of Jarman 
194v, he resigned in June over the conduct iff the 
elections. However, he became Deputy for Baghdad 
in these elections, but resigned his seat in protest, in 
common with the rest of ihe opposition, in March 
1950. He was re-elected in the by-elections in June, 
Resigned with the other Istiulul Deputies from the 
Chamber of Deputies in February 1952. He took a 
prominent part in the agitation which k*d to the rims 
in November [952, after which he was intoned. 

In November 1953 re-elected President of Isitqla) 
Party, and in June 1954 was returned unopposed for 
Baghdad. He took his party into the National Front 
in the elections of June I9?4, collaborating with the 
National Democratic Party and ihc Peace Partisans. 
Though this manoeuvre obtained a measure of 
success there was Indications that he was not 
altogether happy with at! the policies of his 
associates, particularly the Communist line on 

Peace with Israel/’ 

Elected again for Baghdad in September 1954 a$ 
an Independent, lie later resigned his sea' in favour 
of a nephew. 

An uni iffy looking man, he has a reputation for 
sobriety and honesty His enemies accuse him of 
folly rather than k mi very. fmoUisOU, but not 
politically astute, he only speaks Arabic and Persian, 
He is ii strong opponent of British " imperialism/' 
His wife does not appear in society, 

96. Mulimninad Ritlha Nhuhjlii {Sailid) 

Shia of Nejaf, bom JHS9. F.duvaled in the religious 
schools of Nejuf. in 1908 he began to publish poetry 


in the Egyptian periodical Press and acquired a 
reputation as a literary man. He played some part in 
the nationalist disturbances in Ncjuf during the 
occupation In 1919 he wav vent to the Hejuz by 
some Iraqi nationalists to offer the Iraqi throne to 
the Amir Ahdultali: thence he went lo Syria and did 
not return to Baghdad until 1921. 

He was a member of the Constituent Assembly 
and was Deputy for Baghdad in most Iraqi Parlia¬ 
ments uotfl 1935. Senator from 1935 to 1943 and 
President of the Scriaie fur few months in 1937, 
He returned to ihc Lower House in 1943 arid wus 
its Praridem in 1943 44. He resigned from Parlia¬ 
ment with the Opposition Deputies in March 1950, 
Diipujy for Baghdad, January 1953, 

Minister for Education under Vasin al Hushimt in 
1924, he resigned Tremi this Government with Rashid 
Alt Gnikmi over ! ~K Turkish Petroleum Company 
CorioCssiun. Again Minister for Bducnlion in 1935 
under Vasin al HastoimL under Jamil Madfaj in 1937 
and 1941, and under Mohammed al Sadr in 1948. 

In (951 he played! a prominent part in the forma¬ 
tion of the Untied Popular Front and was elected 
Chairman of the Front's Political Committee. He 
was offered (he Deputy Premiership by Nasrat al 
Fan si during his abort i\c attempt lo form a Cabinet 
in January 1953. In November E953 clccied 
President. United Popular Front, succeed!ns.: Tuha 
at M.jshimi, Vppointed Senator in February 3954. 

A genial old bigot whose views on education are 
strongly reactionary. Me is a strong critic of British 
influence tn Iraq, and with advancing a^e is becoming 
increasingly more virulent in his Criticisms iff the 
West. He is in contact with the Lsiiqlal and National 
Democrat Parties and has been used on occasions as 
their spokesman. He frequently writes in the news¬ 
paper AI Zaman. 


97, Muhammad Shaffq al Mnj 

Sunni of Ana. Horn 1908 Graduate of ihc 
Baghdad Uw College, Joined Government service 
in 1933. Served us a judge and in July 1^46 
became a Judge of a Court of First In si a nee. In 
October 1947 became President of ihc Sunni Sharia 
Bunch of Cassation and in August E45J Director- 
General of Auqiif. Minister of State in September 
1953 and in temporary vfiarce iff the Ministry of 
Social Affairs in January 3 954, Appointed to" tlw 
Court of Cassation. March 1954. Director-General 
of Auqjif (religious irusre) in November 1954. 
reverting Lo the Court of t’a'nitaiiiiu ,i year later 


9ff, Muhammad Siridirj Shnnsha! 

Sunni, bom in Mosul about Studied law at 

Baghdad and Damascus, He subiicqucrtlly htudied al 
Ihc Sorbtinnc, returning to Iraq in 1939, 

After serving as .i l egal Adviser to the Minisiry for 
Foreign Affairs tie became Director of Propaganda 
under Rashid Ali in I94L Although acquitted of 
the charges brought ngainsi him lie was interned. In 
1940 he look a leading part in Ihe forma Linn of the 
Fliqlid Party. Resigned wiih ibe other 3js(iq|a| 
l>puiics from ihc Chamber of Deputies in 
Fchruary 1952, Did not contest the 1953 elections. 
In November 1953 elected Secretary-General of the 
htiqlal Party and in June 1954 Dcpure for Mosul 
He was. not re-elected in September" 1954 Was 
ejsiled to Pcnjwin for his part in ihe disturbances 
following the Suci intervention. November 1956, 

Siddief Shanghai re Golemly arui-Bnrish and he 
keeps up a flow of invective ag-.-inct the British 
connection in Parliament and in ihe Press. He is 
married to a sister of Yunis Sab’.iwi whi3 was 
executed for the part he played in the Rashid AH 
revolt, G sometimes called the Iraqi Guchbeta, 
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99 . Muhammad SuLirtk jJ Rad hi 

^unui, born Baghdad 1S99. Me was educated in 
Baghdad, ihe American University of Beirut and the 
Universities o| California ,i«d Tcsas, from wJilchi he 
obtained doctorates in Agriculture and Science, 
Returning lo Iraq in 1926 he joined the Department 
of Agriculture, in which he eventually became, and 
remained for several yeur*. Pirecsor-Ckncral- 

Direcior-Gencnrl ol Labour m line Ministry of 
Social AtFatrs. 194 b. Iraqi Min liter in Ichran, 
i 947-49, Appointed first Iraqi Minister to India, 
July 1949. Ambjjsjtador there, 1953. Ambassador 
to Lebanon in 1954. and in 1955 returned to 
Baghdad to serve at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Reappointed lo Delhi as Ambassador* June 195b, 

He ri a landowner and is connected with the 
wealthy ShabanJar family. His reputation in the 
Depart merit of Agriculture was good, but as Minister 
in Ichmn he was no; popular with the Iranians, 
Iraqi Shins accuse him of being n fanatical Sunni, 
lie and his attractive wife both speak English well. 


Hill. MuLla Mustafa 

Kurdish chieftain of Bureau, born about 18915. 
Younger brother of Ahmad of Barzan. Mu Ha is a 
name not a title 

He was the fighting leader of the Narzani* in the 
troubles of 1931 32, surrendered with Shaikh Ahmad 
in 1933. and was banished lo SuLimaniya. where be 
Lived for ten years in poverty on a small allowance 
from the Government. 

In 1943 he escaped to Barzan, where he soon 
became involved In skirmishes with the Iraqi police. 
At first concerned only with his own p. sit ion, he 
later began lo pose ah a champion of Kurdish 
naiitmulUm and won much Kurdish sympathy and 
support. He resisted successfully ihe forces of police 
and troops sent against him. In January 1944* a 
tel l U men! was arranged, and he visited Baghdad to 
make submission to ih: Regent. Returning to 
Barzan. he remained restless, bui was formally 
pardoned in April 1945. when the Iraqi Government 
announced a programme for improving security and 
developing agriculture sn the Barzan area. 

Becoming impatient, he again took up arms against 
the Government in August 1945. Large Iraqi forces 
and clever bribery administered by Mustafa al 
Uitiuri W.v.'i eventually defeated the Barzan is. and 
he and his brother Ahmad lied lo Persia, where they 
were well received by the Russian authorities. 

After the collapse of the Persian Kurdish inde¬ 
pendence movement led by Qari Muhammad, Mulla 
Mustafa and his brolher retired before the Persian 
forces ami entered Iraq in May 1947. Shaikh Ahmad 
surrendered to the Iraqi Government bui Mull a 
Mustafa refused unconditional surrender and 
managed to escape with a few hundred men through 
Turkey and Azerbaijan info the Soviet Union, 

At first welcomed eagerly by the Russians Mill la 
Mima fa Eater went into obscurity More recently 
a sustained effort ha-, been made to revive ihe 
glamour cl his name. His memory rein-fin* alive 
in Iraq both for fear of his eventual return, and for 
a certain clique of hero-worship among Kurds with 
Leftist inclinations. 


I0L Mamin \Jtram 

Bam 1913 Sunni Muslim of Mosul Educated 
.Baghdad and American University of Beirut. 
Joined Government service In 1937 and was 
Assistant Director-General of the Interior In 1943, 
having previously held posts in the provinces. In 
1950 was appointed Director-General of the Baghdad 
Municipal Passenger Transport Service and President 
erf ihe Board of Administration of th.it Service, In 
that capacity he showed considerable dove and 


ability and* using British buses, organised a first- 
class bus service in Baghdad, together with main- 
cenance workshops and social .ititonities for 
employees. In 1953 was chosen aa Director-General 
uf trie Ministry of me Interior by Said Oazzaz under 
the Government of Dr, Jamali. In. this capacity was 
invited on a sponsored tour of the United States For 
four months in 1955 and 1956. in 1957 visited 
India with a party uf administrators to inspect rural 
administration there. 

.Vlumtaz al-Umari is a vigorous man, sharing the 
administratisc ability which characterises many of 
the Uniari family. He holds strong (but nut 
unreasonable) nationalist views* which are shared by 
bis wife. Suad, daughter of Arshid al-Umari (q.v.L 
who takes u leading pan in the Iraqi Red Crescent 
Society and other ehari able activities. Both 
Mumtax and his wife can hold their own in any 
society and speak good English. 

tt12, Musa ShalraniLir (Dr.) 

Sunm of Baghdad., born 1899. the son of a wealthy 
landowner. His brother Ibrahim L a prominent 
Baghdad merchant. Educated in Baghdad and in 
Switzerland, he was in Europe from 191?: to 1932, 
mostly in Switzerland and Germany, 

Joined the Iraqi Foreign Service, 1932: Secretary 
of Iraqi delegation to ihe League of Nations* 1933; 
First Secretary, Berlin, 1935. In 1937 he was 
accused of giving certificates of export to Iraq For 
munitions destined for Spain. H- was rej. 3 cd and 
arrested, but proceedings against him were dropped. 

Deputy for Aimmt 1937 to 1939. 

Reappointed to the Foreign Service 1939 and sent 
[o Berlin as Charge d'Allaires. Assistant Director- 
General in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. October 
1939. Minister for Foreign A Hairs in the unconstitu¬ 
tional Government of Rashid Ali in April 1941. He 
(led to Persia after Rashid All's collapse, but WHS 
caught and interned in Rhodesia nnd later sent back 
to Iraq for trial. He was sentenced an 1944 to five 
years' imprisonment and sequestration of property. 
Owing to ill‘health he did not serve all his sentence. 

He has been free since 1947 and in 1949 he joined 
Nun a1 Said’s Constitutional Union Parly and was 
appointed Minister at Damascus. Appointed Am¬ 
bassador in Washington in June 1953. in March 
1954 w»s named as Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Jamali's second Cabinet but succeeded in staying in 
Washington. Returned to Iraq in October 1954 as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 'under Nun but was 
again appointed Ambassador to Washington in 
May 1955. 

Musa Shabandar is not a strong personality. He is 
intelligent and accommodating, an official rather than 
a politician. He was not a success n« Foreign 
Minister and his failure to take a clear-cut line got 
the Iraq Government into difficulties with the other 
Arab Governments on varioui occasions He U 
married to u Lebanese and -speaks English. French 
and German. 

10$. Mustafa a I L'nuiri 

Sunni of ific Liman family or Mosul. Bom in 11593 
and educated at I be Baghdad l4iw School, he served 
as m officer in the I urkiih forces in Mcsopoimnia iit 
the first world war and was uken prisoner. 

He entered Government service at the end of die 
war served us Oaimimunm and Muiasamf in several 
districts and also held the poiti of Accountant- 
General and Director-General of Interior, 

lie was Minister of Interior under Hifcmal Sulamnin 
in 1937: under Jamil Mudfei* 1937 38 and in 1941; 
under Hnmdi Pudwchi, 1944-46 and under Murahifu 
Pac-hachi in 1948, He has also been Minister of 
Justice under Mad fa i in tale 193$, of Economics 
under Muhammcd al Sadr. January June I94S 
(Acting Interior from March 1948 onwards), and 
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without Portfolio under Muzahim at the end of 1948 
mid under Nuri al Said from December 1950. He 
has been a Senator since 1937, Acting Prime Minister 
during Nun a! Said’s absences from Iraq in the first 
half of 1957. In July be became Prime Minister. 
Ho resigned when rioting broke out in November. 
His term as a Senator expired in 1954 and despite 
his wire-pulling was not renewed until the end of 
1955, He tried lo organise a ktoc of young Deputies 
critical of the Government in the 1953 Parliament, 
but it came to nothing, 

Of all Iraqi politicians and officials Mustafa is 
probably the most notorious for corruption. He is 
also one of the must capable administrators in the 
country. He may be said to exhibit the best and 
the worst features of the Ottoman idea of Govern¬ 
ment. His administration during 1945 and his 
conduct of the 194ft electrons aroused severe 
criticism, but he served Ills country well during the 
Bjuziini [roubles, of 3 945. when his well-directed 
bribers was of great assistance to the Iraqi forces 
operating against MulLi Mustafa. His term as Prime 
Minister was almost disastrous, however. His 
unimaginative handling of the Opposition parlies* 
demand for direct elections was one of ihe causes of 
the riots in November 1952, and lire resignation at 
the huichl of the disorders was almost criminally 
irresponsible. h slowly or his way out. He speaks 
only j little English. His wife does not appear in 
society* 


3 94, Mu/ahim Amin ul Parhwchi 

Sunni ft Baghdad, born 1888. Educated :il the 
Law School in Baghdad and graduated in 1912, 
Before the 3 '*14 war be was r. strong Arab nationalist. 
He wrote for Arab nationalist papers and had to tlcc 
to Basra in 1.913 to escape arrest. After the war he 
was employed as. a magistrate bv the occupation 
authorities in Basra and returned to Baghdad in 1922. 

lie joined Governenent service in March 1923 and 
became Minister uf Communiciitions and Works 
under Yasin al Nadu mi in 1924. In [927 he was scot 
to London as Iraqi Dipltimaiic Agent, returning in 
1928, Minister of Economics and ConummicaioDiis. 
under Nuri Pasha, January 1931, arid almost inimc- 
diiiLdy uftci Minister of Interior in the sinif 
Government. He resigned in October 1931 because 
of differences w ith his colleagues over his dismissal of 
the \uiih id Arinin, Mahmud Subhi Daftari In May 
1932 he was. charged with complicity in the circula¬ 
tion of scurrilous letters utniui. the King. He was 
tried and acquitted in October 1932. 

Iraqi Minister at Rome and Permanenl Iraqi 
Delegate at Geneva, 1934; Minister at Pans. I9J9; he 
remained there as Minister lo the Vichy Government 
anti did. no! return when Iraq broke tiff relations in 
November 1941 but went instead to Rurrtc, In 1944 
he went to Geneva and sought facilities to return to 
Iraq, which were refused. He eve ritual U returned m 
November 1945. 

Prime Minrsler June 1943 t a January 1949. deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs under 
Ali Jiiudat, December [949 to February 1950. He 
was appointed Senator in 3948 but the Appointment 
was held to be constitution idly invalid by a High 
Court m 1950. He left Iraq for Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia just before the issue of thiv decision. He 
returned to Iraq in November 1950 and took a 
leading part in ihe formation of the United Popular 
Front in May 1951 Resigned from the Front in 
May 1952. 

Mu ■whim's character present* some cuntrudieiion. 
He is a strong nationalist and trsenis “ imperialism " 
deeply, bui lie has been much influenced by the Social 
Democratic ideas w inch he has encountered during 
his prolonged residence m Western Europe, He i\ 
often reasonable, but can be stupidly obstinate. 


Politically courageous at limes, at others he gives up 
without a struggle. His ideas on general polity are 
sensible, but as a political lacfician he is mcpL He 
hates Nuri PiisFili and strongly resents hb influence 
with the Crown Prince, This has led him to criticise 
the latter indiscreetly on occasion, and to support 
the policies of King Suud, who is known, to have made 
« monetary gift to him on at leasi one occasion In 
partLLuE.ir he opposed the methods by which Nuri 
carried out Ins rapprochement with Turkey in 3954 
ami United Kingdom accession to ihe Iraqi Turkish 
Pact in 1955 as policies contrary to Arab unity He 
is very deaf. Me speaks English. His son Adnan is 
m the Iraqi Foreign Service and rs, married to the 
daughter of Ali Jaudat UfA\). 

He has kept m the background during the past 
years ami is stiff not reconciled w-ith the Crown 
Prince. His wife docs not appear in society, 

l<15. Narihir al Lilian 

Bom |9j7 of the well-known Sunni family of 
Mosul. Educated in Baghdad and at Liverpool 
University* Joined Govern mem Service on Janu¬ 
ary It, 1945, having speru most of ihe war in the 
United Kingdom. Served in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and then as Attache al the Iraqi Embassy in 
Washington Transferred to Amman in December 
1950, Attnched to the Ir*is.|i I>-lcga i km to the L*mted 
Nations in 1952. Concentrated on economic matiers 
and was a delegate at successive General Assembly 
-Sessions as well as at meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council Returned to Iraq and appointed 
President of the Grain Board in 195^. 

His many travels tind many years in (he Untied 
Kingdom and in America have given him a breadth 
of vision not w ide ly found in Iraqis . Onset -spoken 
and intelligent, he is nevertheless an ardent 
nationalist. He is somewhat overshadowed bi his 
older brother. Mumtaz (q like him, he is V - J 
administrator. Has an artistic side ,ind is good 
company. Speaks good English Is married to a 
cousin who also speaks English. Both go about 
quite a lot. 

HM, Nadim Shakir al Pacha chi (Dr.) 

Sunni of Baghdad, bom 1914, Nephew of the late 
Hamdi PachaJu anti of Muzahim Pudiachi fiyam. 
Educated al Victoria College, Alexandria and 
London University. 

Relumed to Baghdad in 1933 and was appointed to 
the Ministry of Economics in which he rose io be 
Director -Gcnend by 1944. 

He was a member of the Iraqi Delegation to ihe 
United Nations in 194r. and visited London aud 
America in 3^4S ir iry to obtain support for ihe 
proposed Iraqi Oil Refinery at Iiaijj. Early m 1950 
he q wire lied with his Minister. Dhia Jaafar. and 
tendered ht, resignation, His resignation wav not 
accepted and he was appointed Director-General of 
Oil Affairs in June 1950 Jti thin capacity he was a 
member of the Iraqi Delegation to the negotiations 
with the Iraq Petroleum Company in the summer and 
autumn of 1950. Ln March 1951 he again, bceium 
Di rector^ General of Economics. He again visited 
ihe United Kingdom in connection with tenders tor 
the oil refinery and the Iraq Government’s gold cave 
against the Iraq Petroleum Company, Flaied a 
leading port in the negotiations uf I95L 

In July E952 he became Minister of Economies 
under Mustafa al UmarL J nined Nu redd in 
Mahmud’s Cabinet in the same opiicity in December 
19.5^. Minister of State under Juiml Madfai in May 
1953, Elected Deputy for Baghdad in January 1953. 
In July 1953 was appointed Minister of Development 
at Jamil Madfai's Government. In June and 
Slumber 1954 was re-elected Deputy fur Baghdad 
running in double harness wifh Abdul Karim al Uzri 
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fo.v.). Minister of Economics under Nun* August 
1954 lo June 1957. Minister of Economics and 
Acting Minister of Development under Ali Jaudat, 
June 1957. 

Vadim has not .i very strong personality but is 
ambitious and pertmaceous in pursuit of any idea 
be gets into his head, until he generally gets his way. 
He was an exceptional!:, intelligent ami competent 
official whose rapid rase was not entirely due to tine 
influence of his family. He U friendly, ctwjpemtve 
and Western ■minded, but lakes great care no) to 
offend Arab nationalist opinion on any issue, since. 
he fears that to do so would frustrate his political 
ambitions. In addition to his official position he is 
h landowner and farmer on a large scale. He 
divorced his firat wife (a Paehachi) in 1947 in order 
lii marry a eaburet artiste. He divorced his second 
wife in 1950 and married on American girl In 3952. 
He speaks- excellent English 

107. \ajt al \sil (Dr.) 

Baghdad Sunni, born about IS95. A graduate of 
the Constantinople Medical School m Ottoman limes, 
he first became prominent in 1922 us semi-official 
Hashimjtc repmsentMwe in London, After I bn 
Sand's conquest of the Hejaz he became destitute and 
was deported to Iraq in 1925- 

Employed in the Iraqi Military McdJaff Service 
from 1926, he was appointed Iraqi Consul-General 
and charge d'affaires in Jidda in 1931 and transferred 
to Mohammerah in 1932, Acting Director-General 
of Foreign Affaire 1933 34: Councilor in Tehran 
1935: Master of Ceremonies ai the Palace 1936. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs under Hiknaat Sulati 
man 193&-37. lie went into 1 retirement idler that 
Cabinet's rcsignstiofi unlit 1944, when he was 
appointed Director-Genera] of Antiquities* 
Appointed permanent Iraqi delegate to the United 
Nations Qt nailiKition by ihe Sadr Cabinet in 
February 194ft. he was recalled in June I94S. and 
returned to the Antiquities Department Appointed 
an Active Member of the Iraq Academy in November 
1949. He organised the Avicenna Festival in Iraq in 
March 1952. October 1953 was elected President of 
Iraq Academy, in addition to his post as Director- 
Genera] of Antiquities. 

A polished and intelligent hut ponderous man. he 
is li close friend of Hit mat Sulaimart ft/.i-.h but is 
not now on close terms with the active politicians. 
He speaks English well 

193. Najib nl Km*f 

Sunni of Baghdad, bom about IftOR; brother of 
Ahmed >1 Rawi ftjovl. Educated at the Baghdad 
Law- School, he worked for a short time as a clerk 
rr th 3 Revenue Department under the British 
Administration. He has a large practice as u lawyer 
and was President of the Lawyers'' Association in 
1942 and again in 1947. 

He entered politics as. a protege of Nun al Saul in 
1930 and was Deputy for Didaim m the Parliaments 
Of 19X5. 1934. 1937, 1943, 1947 and 194®, He 
resigned his seal with the Opposition Deputies in 
March 1950. 

Minister of Education under Taufiti Suwuidl 1946: 
Minister of Justice under Mohammed nl Sadr tn 
194 ft: Minister of Education in the -succeeding 
Govern men is of Muzuhini al Paehachi, Nun a I Said 
and Ali Jaudab June 194ft to February 1950. He 
represented Iraq ai the Paris Session of U.N.O* tn 
September 194ft. Appointed Iraqi Minister in Cairo 
in August E950. and Ambassador in November 1952. 
He got on well in Cairo with Her Majesty's Embassy 
and the Egyptian Government but was not trusted 
bv Nuri al Said, partiv because of an old dislike and 
portly for his friendly relations with Nasser Trans¬ 
ferred to Far* in August 195b and then to Ankara, 
December 1956. after the breaking oft of diplomatic 


relations bclv.cn Iraq und France, Was invited by 
Alt Jnudai to be Minister of Education in his 
Government in June 1957, but insisted on being 
Mini m cr for Foreign Allaire. When this was refused 
he returned to his post at Ankara, somewhat 
disgruntled 

TtoliticiilJy he is a trimmer and has a foot in several 
camps, though he is generally regarded as primarily 
a Palace mum. He is friendK to the British con¬ 
nection but is not altogether trustworthy, and the 
kind of Arab nationalism which drove him to leave 
the Chamber of Deputies is liable to make him 
unreliable as a Government servant when broader 
Arab issues, as he sees them, dash wills purely Iraqi 
interests. He is married to one of the Daghestan i 
sisters and speaks a little English. 

109. Najib :d kuhuii (Major-Gromift 

A Sunni Muslim of (he influential Rubaii family. 
Admitted S.mdimm in 19213. As Major-General 
commanded the 3rd Cadre Division. Appointed 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia September 1957. IT lie 
had not been made un Ambassador he would have 
been made a Lieutenant-General this year, on length 
of service basis. Thus an embarrassment to Rufiq 
Arif (d/.v.). 

h a very well-educated man, with considerable 
academic leanings, which he prefers to soldiering. 
His English is good, though he is too much an Arab 
to enjoy speaking anything but Arabic. He a very 
religious and is callable of interfering in politics if 
his conscience directed such a course. His wife docs 
not appear in society. 

119. NiLsr.it al l arki 

Sunni of Baghdad, born about 1890. Educated 
Baghdad Law School. 

He was conscripted for ihc Turkish Army before 
he had graduated, and served as a warrant officer 
during the 1914-18 war in which he saw service 
against the Russians at Flu madam and again vl foe 
British at Km. 

After the war he completed Ins legal studies in 
Istanbul and returned to Baghdad about 1922. 

He served for several yean in the twenties as legal 
draughtsman in the Ministry of Justice. 

First Deputy for Baghdad in 1926 and again in 
1932. and in most of the Iraqi Parliaments since then. 
He resigned his scat with the Opposition Deputies in 
M atch 395ft 

Director-General of Foreign Affairs 1935. Iraqi 
delegate ai Geneva 1937 to 1938, He was appointed 
Iraqi Minister at Ankara in April 1943 but did not 
proceed. In 1945 he was a member of the Iraqi 
delegation -it San Francisco. 

Minister of Finance under Nnjj Shaukat 1932 and 
again under Jamil Mad hi 1933, Minister of 
Economics under Jamil Madfai. June to October 
1941, Minister for Foreign Affaire under Nuri al 
Said June to October 1943. In the Cabinet of 
Muhammad al Sadr of 194ft he was first Minister 
without Portfolio, then Minister of Interior and 
fioally Minister for Foreign Affaire, He was closely 
associated with the formation of the Untied Popular 
Front in May 1951. Resigned from the Front in 
May 1952. Appointed a Senator in April 1953. 

After the election in January 1953 he was 
asked io form a Cabinet. He first invited former 
members of the I slight l and National Democratic 
Parties to join but, when they refused, tried to form 
a coalition consisting of former members of ffic 
United Popular From and foe Constitutional Union 
Party and a few Independents, At the Iasi moment 
Nun's supporters withdrew a«d he abandoned his 
attempts to form a Government His name is still 
occasion ally mentioned as the next Prime Minister, 
but somehow is never comes off and age makes his 
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chances less likely. In the intervals of his political 
career, he practices as a lawyer in which capacity he 
is held jn universal respect and commands 
substantial foes. 

israt is more ol a l urk than an Arab, although 
he was known as an Arab nationalist in the twenties 
when he was a member of the Shaub party of Yasin 
al Hi slump. He is honest, intelligent and cautious. 
Ihs approach to political quasi ions is legalistic and 
theoretical. His friend Hikmat Suhiimun calls him 
“Confucius." When considering any course of 
action he seen the difficultire more Clearly ilian foe 
advantages and is inclined In be obstructivC, This 
characteristic made him one of kail’s worst 
Ministers of the Interior* He is a sincere reformer 
who believes in parliamentary democracy and resents 
the abuses of it which are normal in Iraq He 
resigned from Nuri s Cabinet in 1943 ajs- a protest 
against rite Regents interference in (he elections. 
I he nationalist views of his younger das * have been 
modi lied h$ experience, but he is still a lirm 
opponent of what he regards as undue British 
influence exercised through Nuri and! the Palace 
His wife is prominent nt Ladies’ Red Crescent 
activities, and both speak good English He is 
personally friendly to the British, 

[||, Nuri ul-Qanighuli 

Burn 1911. Sunni of Baghdad- Joined Govern¬ 
ment service in 1929 arid held various mlmiitislrative 
posts Assismut Master of Ceremonies. ai the 
Palace 194ft. Deputy Muster of Ceremonies 1951. 
Minister of Communications and Works in Arihad 
al Umar is Government for three months in 1954, 
Appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at the Iraqi 
Foreign Minisii) in 1955. apparently destined for 
appointment to Amman, hut he refused to proceed 
and remained in Baghdad, drawing his salary, but 
without any official post. Acting Chief of foe Royal 
Piwim for u short lime in I S»55 tn the absence of the 
holder iff ihc post. Mutasarrif of Basra. June 3957. 
Director-General of Ports Administration. Septem¬ 
ber 1957. 

Nuri al-Oaraghuli is a superficially cultivated 
person, but without much force of character. He is 
a hanger-on of the Palace. He Is unmarried. He 
speaks English. 

112. Nuri al Said, C.C.M.CL* G.C.Y.O., D.S.O. 

Sunni of Baghdad, bom Iftftft. ion of an 
accountant of Mosul descent. Educated al Military 
College* Istanbul and served in the Balkan war. 

He was one of the founders of the Arab 
Nationalist Society. Al Ahd. m 1913 and joined foe 
Arab army in the ilejme in 19|o He served in this 
army as t’.G.S, under his bn.ithcr-tn-luw, Jufar al 
Aykari. At that time he was described as a good 
strategist- clever amt hard working, but rash "and 
hot-headed under tire. He won ihc D-S.O. in |9|7 
and was appointed an honorary C.M.G, in 19E9, 
Honorary G.C.M.G. May 1955. 

After she 191-1 war he remained with Faisal in 
Syria and accompanied him to London und Pans an 
1919 and 1920. He was opposed to Faisal L s break 
with the French. 

He returned to Baghdad in February 1921 and 
soon after became C.Ci.S. and Director-General of 
Police, retaining these appointments until 1922 

He has been eleven limes Minister of Defence, in 
1922 fActing], 1923* 1925. 1926, 192ft. 1929 (twice** 

1933, 1941 1 Acting) and 1953 (twice) in Cabinets 
headed by Jafar al Astori. Abdul Mutism Ka’adun* 

J Ali Gail&nj, himself and Jamil Madfui. Nine 
Etrues Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 1930. |933 
(twice), 1934, 1938 (Acting). 1940 (Acting). 1943 
(Acting), in Cabinets headed by Rashid Ali Gailani* 


Jjurtil Mudfai* Ali J audit and himself. He has also 
been Prime Minister in 1930, 1931. 1938. 1939* 
1941 45, 1946* 194’!. 1950. 1951 and 1954-57. 

His achievements in diplomacy arc also 
impressive. He negotiated and signed the Anglo- 
IruLjL Treaty of 1930: he negotiated the Bon 
Vmsinags Agruenvni with Nejd and the Pfojuz, E93L 
Hu signed the Extradition Treat) and a Treat) sff 
C'omntcfCe vvith; Turkey in 1932 und negotiated and 
vjgne.! the Economic and Commercial treaty with 
Turkey in 1946. He represented Iraq a( the London 
conversations in Jannuary 1939. which eventually 
resulted in the issue of the 1939 White Paper on 
Palestine, and he led the Iraqi delegation 10 the 
United Nations General Assembly which decided the 
partition of Palestine in 1947. Hu was a member of 
the Iraqi delegation whiuh signed the unraiiftetl 
Portsmouth Treaty with the United Kingdom in 
1948. He negotiated tire Iraqi-Turkkh Pact of 
February 1955 and the Anflo-Iraqi Speei I Acclm- 
meni of April 1955. 

After the Bekr Sidqi military coup of October 
1936, during which Jafar al Askarj was murdered. 
Nuri retired with his family to Egypr. He retained 
a year later after Bekr Sidqi hud been murdered j.rid 
Hiknmt Subim art's Govemmcnl had In lien, but left 
again soon after and spent most of i 938 in Syria. 
Egypt and London, where he held .t number of 
inconclusive conversations with politicians on the 
Palestine problem- fit December 193ft lie returned 
to Iraq and became Prime Minister &s & result of t 
military demonstretion organised on his behalf by 
Tah t al Haihimj and Hussain | av./i, against ihe 
Government of Jamil Madf.ii. In January 1941 he 
resigned from Rashid All s Government, in which 
he was Minister for Foreign Affairs, because of 
Rashid AFT increasing inclination towards the Axis 
Powers, In April 1941. shortly before ihc army 
overthrew Tuba al Hashimi and scl up the imeon.vti- 
tutional Government of Rashtd Ali, Nuri withdrew 
to Transjordan* where he remained until he was able 
to return with the Regent in June, He became 
Prime Minister in the autumn of the same >k;,ir and 
remained m power until June 1V44.. h was due to 
his initiative ihat Iraq declared war on the Axis 
Powers in January 3943. 

Nun collaborated with Saleh labr in the negotia¬ 
tion of the Portsmouth Treaty during 1947 and 
shared with him the nationalist resentment which 
was formenteil against, it in January 1948 Within 
a year, however, he demonstrated bis mastery of the 
Iraqi political scene by returning to power as Prime 
Minister in January 1949. He succeeded in improv¬ 
ing public security and in withdrawing lie army 
from Palestine v. ithouc inciilent, He took .i v-cry 
Eirm line with the organising committees of the 
Communist Party* live members of which wtre 
hanged. But he failed to do much To improve the 
financial position of the Government in spile H a 
personal vlsi) to London. He was much dis¬ 
appointed b> im failure to obtain an advance of 
royalties from the Iraq Petroleum Company. During 
the troubled period which followed Colonel /aim's 
roup tTEnit in Syria in tin; spring of 1949* Nuri 
worked hard, but unsuccessfully. for Iraqi-Syrian 
union, Efo resigned in December 1949. 

In the summer of 1950 he went to Loudon where 
he negotiated a temporary increase in oil royalties 
with the Iraq Petroleum Company He attended the 
Cnrcmittinn of Queen L lira belli in June 1953. In 
Munch 3954 he accompanied the King to Pakisian 
and visited Delhi as delegute of Iraq Government lo 
discuss Middle Last defence. In August 1954. when 
ihc authority of foe Government was at a low ebh, he 
was called upon to form a new Government* 
although he was still recovering from a serious 
operation. By a series of restrictive ordinances and 
by his persomit authorih he restored (he prestige of 
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the Government and called for fresh elections which 
he rigged shamelessly. With ihe Chamber which 
resulted from these elections he prosecuted his policy 
of an alliance with T urkey and a revised agreement 
with (he United Kingdom- Thanks to his personal 
courage and firmness, his Government was able to 
weather the major crisis which accompanied (he 
Anglo French -Sue/ intervention in October 195*. Ihe 
only concession which he made to popular clamour 
being (he breaking-off of diplomatic relations with 
France. He surmounted the budgetary crisis con¬ 
sequent upon the destruction of the oil pipelines in 
Syria b\ negotiating a loan agreement with the l-P-C. 
in March 1957, 

At N? and after a major operation in 1954. Nuri 
is siiil remarkably active. With the exception of 
rare moments of fatigue and depression. he has an 
inexhaustible fund of ideas to meet every situation. 
His chief interest is m foreign affairs and the Army. 
In internal affairs he believes in strong government 
and on the whole a slow evolution of the social 
scene by the Introduction of new land for (he .settle¬ 
ment of the peasantry and new opportunities in 
commerce and State service by the use of develop¬ 
ment funds, This is logical enough since he derives 
hi?, support largely from the tribal Deputies, It j$ 
also where he parts company with many younger 
Iraqis who arc anxioui not only for a more rapid 
change, bat also m many cases for a shake-up of the 
internal and foreign policies of Erau including the 
break-up of the targe estates- and a lessening of 
relations with (he United Kingdom which arc the 
cornerstone of NurTu foreign policy. He has only 
a moderate knowledge of English, but can always 
convey his meaning. His wife speaks a little 
English and occasionally appears in society 

113 , Nurutldin Mahmud 

Kurd, born in Mosul an 1 899. Educated in Otto¬ 
man military schools, tic was com missioned in ihe 
Turkish army in 1917 and in the Iraqi army in 1921. 

A graduate of Camberle> and Quetta, he was Iraqi 
Military Attache in London in 1935 and became 
Lieutenant-Colonel in 1937, Promoted Cokwcl irt 
1939. pc was appointed Ministry of Defence member 
of ihe Iraqi Stmt Railways Board, and in 1940 he 
became Director of Military Operations. 

In I94| he opposed Rashid All's rebellion and 
after Its collapse toe look over command and initiated 
the \nglo-Iraqi armistice. Commander 2nd Divi¬ 
sion f Kirkuk L 1941 -43; Assistant C.G.S.. 1943: 
promoted Major-General and appointed Com¬ 
mander 1st Division (Dtwamyak 1944. In Ihe 
was promoted Lieutenant-General ami commanded 
the Iraqi forces m Palestine, where he was involved 
hi the inter-Arab jealousies which prevented the 
establishment of un effective Arab Ibgli Command. 
In 19-M he returned to command the 1st Division. 
Appointed CG.S. in July 1951. In November 1952 
the Regent called on him to form u Government ..it 
ihe height of the riots. He quickly restored order 
and made a sincere attempt to improve the con¬ 
ditions of the lower classes. He held the portfolios 
of Defence and Interior in his own Cabinet. He 
resigned after conducting the elections in January 
1953. and. to the disappointment of many officers, 
was prevented by the Regent from returning to die 
army. Promcted genera] in November 1952 and 
appointed to the Senate in January |953, A member 
of the Iraqi delegation to United Nations General 
Assembly 1955 and 195fi> He has also been called 
in with other former Prime Ministers on occasion to 
udvise the Palace on policy. 

He was probably the best Iraqi general officer mid 
the army misses hint. Many Iraqi* sympathise with 
him for the ungrateful trcaiment he received after 
saving the country. He speak* English and Turkish 


well and his sympathies are steadily pro-British, 
Not unnaturally he is slightly disgruntled. His wife 
occasionally appears at smalt functions. 

1M, Raliq ’Arif u! QaimnqichU K.JLL, (Lieutenant- 
General) 

Sunni Kurd, Bom 1907. An artillery officer who 
qualified a: [fie Staff Colleges of Baghdad .md 
Quetta, He was commandant of the former in 1947 
and 1949, He has also commanded the Mechanised 
Force in Palestine 1948-49. the Iraqi troops {strength 
two brigades) left in Jordan after the Iraqi evacua¬ 
tion of Palestine.and the 2nd Division from 1951 to 
1953. Prom died to Major-General and appointed 
C.G.S. 1953. a position which he still holds. 
Lieutenant-General in !957, 

An outstanding personality with qualities of 
leadership and u special aptitude for picking other 
people's brains. His chief characteristics are hi* 
energy and heartiness and considerable shrewdness. 
He iv very pro-British anti will try to keep the army 
on British lines in spue of outside influence, 
provided he gets support from us, He has been 
decorated with the Order or Raftdain, the American 
Legion of Merit and in May 1955 was appointed an 
honorary K.B.E. for his part in the negotiations for 
the Anglo-Iraqi Special Agreement of April 1955. 
His wife occasionally appears m society, but does 
not speak English. 

115, Rashid All ul Gailuni 

Baghdad Sunni, born IS92. A distant relation of 
the V-njib, A Waqf clerk in Ottoman times, he tied 
to Mosul with tile Turks, after the capture of 
Baghdad und practised as a lawyer after the fall of 
Mosul, 

Appointed judge. 1921. he soon showed |ils ability. 
Minister of Justice under Yassin a I Hash inti. 
1924 25, he resigned over the signing of the 
Turkish Petroleum Company’s concession."President 
oT the Chamber of Deputies. 1925 -26. Minister of 
Interior under lafar a I As kart. 1926-28, 

Again elected Deputy in 1930. he resigned (with 
others) in 1931 in protest against the conduct of 
Nun a I Said s Governnscni. and became a prominent 
member of the nationalist Hizb a I Ik ha al Waiani, 
Chief Private Secretary to the King l l >32-33. 

Prime Minister from March to October 1933 he 
wva$ appointed Senator in (934. He helped to 
organise the Euphrates disturbances which forced 
All J.nid;vl to resign in spring 1935. and became 
Minister of Interior in the Cabinet (fieri formed bf 
N'asin . 1 1 Hash inn 

In 143b he fled to Istanbul after Ikkr Sidqi’s 
r-mr/j d f iut. Returning Iti Iraq in 1437. he opposed 
fjriu] M.tdfni-, Government and was deported to 
Anah Tor a short time in 1938. 

Prime Minister from March 1940 to January 1941, 
he moved steadily towards a closer understanding 
wttli the Avis, He kept dose contact with the 
Italian Legation in Baghdad, supported the intrigues 
of the Mufti of Jerusalem, sponsored (he overtures 
made by Naii Shaukai to the German Minister in 
Turkey, and encouraged the pro-Na/is Press. 
Forced to resign by British pressure in January 194L 
lie returned to o(Tkc through a coup ii l lat in April, 
installed Sharif Sharaf in place of the Regent and. 
backed by the Iraqi Army,, refused to allow more 
than one brigade of British troops in Iraq. 

tn May 1941, when hostilities broke out between 
ihe Iraqi Army and the British forces lit Huhbumya. 
he tried to unite the country against Britain but 
failed to ect substantial tribal support. After the 
defeat of the Iraqi forces he fled to Persia, Turkey, 
and finally to Germany, 

Ik was tried in apstniia by court martial and 
sentenced to death in 1 '*42. Recognised by the Axis 
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ns legitimate Prime Minister of Iraq, he conducted 
art anti-British campaign by radio through tout the 
war. 

In 1945 he escaped through The German lines to 
Prague und thence. with a false passport and the 
unwitting assistance of Allied military transport, to 
Marseilles, from where he sailed to Beirut. He 
arrived at Riyadh in September 1945, declared him¬ 
self to I bn 5»ud and was granted asylum. 

In about 1955 tie Ls*ok up residence in Cairo as 
a Saudi pensioner. He is said to be in poor health 
and there arc seasonal rumours that he will be 
allowed to return 1.0 Iraq to end his days. Th^ has 
not so far happened, though since 1953 Ins wife has 
been Allowed to visit Baghdad and various of his 
daughters are married here At ihe time of the Suez 
crisis, he broke silence to join in the attack on Nuri 
and Anglo-Iraqi friendship, hut otherwise little has 
been heard of him. He still has admirers in Iraq, 
particularly in the Ultqlal Party. 

f 16, Rashid Najib 

Sunni,. A Kurd of Sulaimaniyu. born in 190b. He 
joined Government service in 1925, entered the 
Press and Propaganda Department of the Ministry 
of the Interior in 1947 and became Assistant 
Director-General in Ihe Ministry in 1949. in 1952 
lie was appointed Mutaiarrif of Kirkuk, uni! in 1953 
of ErbiL returning to Kirkuk in the same year, 
became Mutasarrit" of Mosul in 1955 and Mulasurrif 
of Basra in September 1957. In l L >51 he visited the 
United States and in 1955 the United Kingdom. In 
195fi he spent three weeks in the United Kingdom 
as guest of Her Majesty's Government as one ot a 
small party of senior officials. In 1957 he visited 
Pakistan and India as an official guest inspecting 
rural administration. 

He is an able and conscientious administrator, 
taking a keen interest in local government, which he 
has studied abroad with intelligence and goodv.ilL 
A frank, friendly and kindly personality, he speaks 
English well, lie is well disposed towards Britain 
amJ was wry helpful m restoring Anglo-Iraqi 
activities in Mosul after the blackout caused by the 
Sue* intervention. His wife took a lead m going 
out in society in Mosul. 

117. Rauf al Biahmni 

Baghdad Shis, born 1897. Educated at the 
Baghdad Law School, he was appointed to a clerical 
post, in the Ministry of Finance in 1422 and rose it 
is raid not entirely by merit to be Direefor-General 
of Customs and Excise in 1935. 

Minister of Finance under Vasin at Hash urn 
1935- 36, Again Director Genera! of Customs and 
Excise 193S-40. Minister of Finarci.- Hitler Nuri a) 
Said 1440: of Social Affairs under Rashid Ah 
1940-41 l and again of Social Affairs in Rashid Mi S 
rebel Government in April-May 194 L 

After Rashid Alt's overthrow he fled to Persia, 
where he was arrested by British forces in autumn 
1941 and seal for internment IO Southern Rhodesia. 
Sent back to Iraq for mul in 1944, he was con¬ 
demned to three years’ hard labour and sequestration 
of his property. 

After his release he engaged in business and 
gradually reinitiated himself until in May 1950 tie 
was appointed Director-General of Income Tax. In 
July 3953 be was appointed a member of the 
Government Oil Refineries Administration. The 
appointment was terminated in 1955. 

Ale hough he talks the conventional Arab national¬ 
ist language, he was a tool rather than an associate of 
Rashid All. Early in 1950 he made himself known 
to a member of this Embassy anil since then has 
regained his position in Baghdad society. 

He speaks no English. 


tIS. Rauf al Chudinhi 

Sunni of Baghdad, burn 3SS4 Educated al Istan¬ 
bul and at Berlin and Geneva Universities. Before 
the war he was successively a clerk in the legal draft¬ 
ing department of the Turkish Ministry* of Justice, a 
professor of law at the Turkish Law College, 
Qaimmaqam of Diyah. and adviser on foreign affairs 
to (he Turkish Governor of Baghdad, I aimed, a rely 
before its tiill be was the Mayor of Baghdad- He 
went to Berlin shortly before the occupation, and 
later to Switzerland, He was not permitted to return 
to Baghdad Until 1920, 

In Baghdad be practised as a lawyer and took no 
part in Nationalist agitation, but was asked to go with 
his father when the latter was deponed to Ismnhul 
in August 1920, He reEurcted in 1421 and took up 
his Law practice, obtaining much of the business of 
foreign firms owing to lm knowledge of languages. 
Professor at the Baghdad Law School 1922, Dean 
1923, 

Deputy for Hilla 3 924. he opposed the 1922 Treaty. 
Minister of Finance under Abdul Mubrin al Sto’ndun, 
Minister of Justice under Jafar a! Askari 192b. Iraqi 
Minister to Ankara 1929. He resigned m 1930 and 
returned tii Baghdad as legal adviser to the Iraq 
petroleum Company. 

Iraqi Minister in London from 1936 to 1439 when 
he resigned. He generally spends the summer 
mouths in Eigland. 

Rauf has a charming and kindly personality ditd 
looks on the intrigues und enlhu-Sui&m of Iraqi 
pidn.cs with an indulgent contempt. He is universality 
popular and consequently well informed, but will not 
often 1 uik about politics. He speaks English. French. 
German and Turkish. Is badly crippled with arthritis, 
In April 1952 he surprised Baghdad society by 
marrying Mujdu, the stepdaughter of Doud al Hatdari 
ti/.v.L who ss at least thirty years younger than lie is. 
He is a brother of Kamil a! Chadirchi by a 

different mother but ihe two are not on speaking 
terms. 


119, Kai ih a I Atiyuh tHa.it 

Shia, Shctkh of tlic Eiani Hassan tribe of Diwaniyu, 
Bom about EK-40. Deputy for Diwaniyu live times 
between 1933 and 1939, At tbat time he was a 
fervent nationalist, A Senator from 1944 to June 
1452, In November 1952 he became Minister of 
Agriculture in Nuruddin MuhmudN Cabinet. Re* 
appointed to the Senate in April 1953 He is nert of 
much political importance He speaks Arabic only, 

120. KusEidi al Cbabbi 

Btirn about 193 4, son of Abdul Hadi al Chalobi 
of a prominent and wealthy Shia family in 
Kadhimaiu. 

A.vsociated with hi? father in various commercial 
and industrial enterprises including large-scale L-ruin. 
e*pnrEs, jute manufacture and vegetable oil 
extraction. 

Politically a supporter of Nuri Pasha and m 1950 
elected to the Centra! Committee of Nan's Consti¬ 
tutional Union Party, Elected as one of the Deputies 
for Kadhimnin in i94S and returned unupjx>5ed to 
the present Parliament m September 1954 Appointed 
Minister without Portfolki in the Government of Nuri 
al -Said in August 1954, Subsequently appitinted as 
Minister of Agriculture. Although he showed some 
signs of activity at (he outset, it was stum apparent 
that he w j js too stupid, lazy and conceited to be a 
jpiod Minister. His father's position kept him m 
office until Nun al Said resigned m June 1957, 
Noniew'hac surly in manner and posse.ssed of only 
fair knowledge of Engl oh He is married to a mem¬ 
ber of the wealthy Aglia Jaafar family of jB*£ru who 
Speaks a Rule English. 
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121 * Ka*ad I’taar 

III’f[i ift Karbala in 1917. Shia. Vm of Umar 
Hbj Aiwa a. oriL- of ihe Kafbula representatives on. 
the ConSIUuent Assembly. Educated ill Kurhida and 
Baghdad Graduated in the Law College about 1941. 
Hereafter he practised as a lawyer in Karbala until 

1947. when Ivc became Deputy for Karbala He was 

not rc-decled, in 194$. but wu*i put in in a bye- 
election later in the year Minister for Social Affairs 
in All Jatidafs Government of December 1949. and 
of Education in Tatifik Suwoidi $Cabinet in February 
1950. -\ member of Nuri Pastin'■* Const! turioc&] 

SJn cn Fart], November 1949 

In the Chamber of Deputies after he had failed to 
subst anliate allegation* of corruption which be had 
made ^dillyt four Cabirltct Ministers. he was SUS- 
[v.sided for the remainder of the padfauntotary 
session 

A proic^i of (he Lite Saleh Jabr. who was u friend 
uf li . father. He owns u Lillie property in Karbala. 
EL is f'jll of Urge ideas bm. very inexperienced imd 
un.nlclligcnl. 

122. Sablli Mum; a/ al Dftftmi 

Horn HIU Sunni of Baghdad and brother of Ali 
MumUz (iy.t.!. In Iraq Government Service since 
192S i:i junior posts. Director-General of Justice 

1948. Deputy for Baghdad 1950, lie was among 
lhe Nationalist members who walked out of Parlia¬ 
ment in February E952. Re-appointed, to the Civil 
Sen ice October 1952 as Direru ^General of Com- 
mtintcaiiUiis and Works, ins pc era it-G eneral in the 
Mu: Kiry f Ayr,fnhurt 1954, Dircclor-Gineral of 
Justice 1955, in which capacity he also served on the 
tJiwirds of the Rafidain flank and the Tobacco Com* 
pjfty App, jnted ,j member of (he Public Service 
Board (Civil Serv.ce Commission) September 1957. 

Sahib Mumtaz is a highly-strung individual with 
strong % jLojulIjsI sentiments, and is thoroughly sus- 
ptc.oijA ,u Western policies. Hus has not prevented 
him being friendly wilh Europeans, though be rs 
invariably very critical of their Governments. He 
speaks some English, 

125, SaJiq *1 Hav-um 

Hauhdad Shh, born aboui ES45, Educated at the 
Dagbd-' i L iW School, he prattled us a lawyer for 
fiCVchrl year". 

! Iccted Deputy fur Kut in 1910* he supported 
Vasin .iI Hashirm and was a member of the 11 ha d 
Watiini Party, M mister "f Education under Vitsin 
a! Hashimi 1955 3&. Minister of Economics under 
Nuri al Said 1959—10 and of Education under Rashid 
Al> in 1ML 

ining in -ctivc during the E94I disturbances, 
he w.ir Minister of Justice (941-42 and of Com* 
rtiunic.nions and Works December 1943 nt June 1944 
under Nun al Said; of Finance under Muhammad al 
Sudr. January ii June 194El; and of Defence under 
Muzahim al Paduidhi from June to October 1948, A 
Sc mi lor from 1941, hia appointment was not renewed 
m 1949. A founder member of the United Popular 
FrunL May 1951. He left ilw Front in June 1952 
jind was elected Deputy for Baghdad in January 
1953, Re-elcctrd 1954. Hi? owned and edited the 
influential newspaper ai Difan which was banned by 
Dr. Jamjli' £ . CJovemmetu but reappeared under the 
liile ai Htymi only to be suppressed again by Nun 
al Said in 1954, 

Safliq is a Jtendphohe with violent prejudices and 
ill-concealed fanaticism As Minister of Defence in 
1948 lie wai mainly responsible for the fierce sen- 
IciKtv passed i’ii Jews hj the courts martial and for 
encouraging .uiti*Xcwish feeling. He doe* not like 
the British* .md his policy tv often indistinguishable 
from dial nf the Istiqlal Puny. Only Deputy to 
speak against lhe Special Agreement between Iraq 


and the United Kingdom when debated in the 
Chamber in March 1954. He speaks Arabic only. 
His private life K disreputable, He suffers tuJL 
from dmbetes and from nerves which his addiction 
to wh ■Ay doci nothing in improve. Dtipitc all this, 
is an jujus mg. not unsympathetic persona lily and 
i> tolerated if not liked by his political opponents. 

124. Saul Qurmi 

Kurd of SuLunamya, bom about 1903- Largely 
sclf-edue.jtcd He began he; carter as a clerk in 
the MytaSiirifiyj, in Subimaniya in 1924- Appointed 
Qalmm^qaip of Hakbja in 1934. Transferred 
m 193' to Z.ikho and in 1941 to Kifri. From 
1941 i.i 1944 he served in the Ministry of the Interior. 
In i944 he W.O- appointed M.Jtuvamf at Kut. Tranv- 
ierred to Lrb:! in 1945 un.l to Kirkuk in 1947, after 
.' short -peU as an Adminivinilive inspector. 
Appointed VlLtiasarrif of Mosul in 1949. Was 
offered an appointment with lltc Basra Petroleum 
Company in Lhc spring cF E952. but at Nuri d SuhLk 
request agreed lo remain at Mosul until the general 
elections. 

M naklcr of Social Affairs under Nuruddin 
M.ihntud, December 1951. Appointed Director- 
viencral of fraqi Ports in February 1953 but rtsigittd 
, ; ftcr .s quarrel over the appointment of Finance 
Officer w .[it Abdul Wall ib Murjam (r/.v.J in March. 
Reappointed in June 3 953- In September 3 953 was 
appointed Minister of ihe Interior in t>r. JamahK 
Gov^mineru and rclaincd that post when Dr, 
Jt mah re i: •'•rmed I he Government in March 1954, 
In October 1953 bj Dgreemciu with the Talubani 
family was elected Deputy for Kirkuk at a bye 
election. In April 1954 was Mmister of the Interior 
in Arshad d Umuri r s Cabinet and responsibk for 
ihe conduct ai deciion-s. Although he did not 
escape the accu?. itioii of interfere nee. cvpeciuJly front 
ihe Left, he conducted Lhe elections well and did not 
allow a diflkult security situaltcm it> gel out of hand. 
He resigned directly the elections were over. 
Minister of Interior under Nuri al Said August 1954 
to June h J 57. Mis par icipaLon in these Govern- 
iTicrK*. was. not entirely in accordance wilh his dcsirrt 
since lie would iiiul'Ii rather have retained the post of 
Director-Genera! of Ports and he fell himself entitled 
to criticise Dr. JamaliT weaknesses, particularly lire 
dccisjs ri to ul!>iw students expelled for Communist 
tendencies lo rc-enfer the Government schnofe and 
colleges. He therefore felt more al home in Nuri al 
Said's rtorg authoricirian Government, though he 
complained of lack of access iij the Prime Minister. 

He succeeded in hh terms of office in building 
up tin? morale of the police which had remained 
at -i low ebb smoe the event* of 1952, 

He has (sited England and in the summer of 1959 
lie loured America as a guest of (lie United, State* 

Government, 

Hurd-work nc, honest and fearless. Said Q.i/zuz 
is generally regarded as one of Else best administrators 
m the country. He speaks, good English. 


125. Sakh AJahdi llndjr (Or) 

8hia of Baghdad born in 1914 After completing: 
1 1 1 \ second iry school fiJucation in Baghdad, he went 
for a year to the American Llnivcrsiiy t>f Bcimt and 
from UGH hi m (lie London School of Economics 
wh-Te ho took .l degree in cci)flumic». Assistant 
Go! feet or o f Custom s.’ 193fr 37. In 1937 he returned 
for a year to the Loml m School of Econo mice for 
further study. Drt Isis return to Iraq he studied 
land problems and went buck again the London 
School of Economics from 1939 42. Ph.D. of 
London University, 1942. In 1943 46 he held 
various appLiiniiTienlv in (he Ministry of Supply, and 
in 1946 4H m i3k Mm us try of Finance 
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Member af the Iraqi Dclegatum to the San 
Frene sco Cofti'crt n« 1945. Acting D.rector* 
Gem. l'l.I of -State Donuinii. 194ii. In the same year 
he was ; ecan.led from the Ministry of Finance and 
made Deputy Governor of the National Bank of 
IraIn 1950 he went to WuvhinglOA and London 
.in connexion with the negotiutiom for the Inrer- 
naliortal Bank loan in Iraq and the Scarce Currency 
Agreements. 1 [is appointment as Deputy Governor 
of the National Bank was suddentj ihough not 
unexpectedly terminated in June [952, Appointed 
Assistant Directdr-Gcncral of State Domains August 
1953 and Dircctur-General of Revenues by Dr. 
Jnoial in October 1953, As such was an Iraqi 
member of lhe Standing Committee set up lo work 
out detaiL of the Anglo-Iraqi Special Agreement of 
1^55. Appointed Director-General of Budgets 1955. 
Given ,9 Research Studentship at Colombia Univer¬ 
sal, E957- Appointed a member of the Public Service 
Board in August 1957- 

N ilcla fkml.tr tv honest. tiUcHigcnt, hul conceited, 
and he does not gel on well with hk colleagues. He 
is more of a terrorist than a practical administrator. 
His service in (fjc Standiug Committee and his mtsre 
freqaeni contacts with British people have disabused 
huu of trie idea that the British were running Iraq 
for tbe;r own purposes. As a result he has been 
much more frank and friendly in his dealings with 
thus Embassy, 

He jipeaU excellent English. Hk wife is the idvcr 
of lhe wife of Abdul Karim ;tl Uzn her 

English is poor, 

126, .Saleh 5nili al Juhburi 

Sunni of a he Jtibur irtbc of Mosul, born in I yr^S. 
Commissioned in the Turkish army in tuE6 and in 
the Iraqi army in 1921, he was appointed instructor 
in the newly formed Small Arms School in Baghdad, 
Dur ii- thss .ippoiniTncnt he attended u small anus 
course at Hytlicv and later attended courses at the 
Iraqi -SrmJT College and the Staff College, Camherley. 
A personal lr end of Bckr Sidqi and a supporter 
rf ih; ['Lift ioup tf£(ai he was retired after the 
ass ivijnatiofl of Bckr Sidqi and jppdnicd Assistant 
Directnr-Gcnerol of the Insqi State Railway^, in 
194L after Rashid Alik Bight, he was invited lo 
rejoin the army :;ju 3 was appointed G.O C 3rd Divk 
sion. Its 1944 he succeeded Ismail Namiq as Chief 
of the General Staff He was promoted to lieutenant- 
general m 1945 and general in 1950. t'Jn handing 
iivnr iho ofTiOO nf Chief of General Staff in 1951 to 
General Nuruddin MalamuJ he tvecume a 

Sctiat'.'r. He was offered the Mmi&Lry oJ Defence by 
Nasrat-aM--arisi during his abortive attempt to form 
a Cabinet in January 1953. Appointed Minister of 
Communications and Works under Nuri m August 
1954-Jurw; 1957. 

lie neither drinks, srnoke,s nor gambles, and is said 
to be just and honest; hue he had neither the jhihtv 
nor the personality to be a good Chief of Genctal 
Staff or Minister, and Ins impotence as a leader w r as 
displayed in the l*J4S Palestine Cftmpaign He spscaks 
English- His wife dues not appear in jH^icly. 


127, Saleh /nUki faufiq (Mujor-Cenenil) 

_ Sunni Muslim, born m Baghdad in 190^ of nuvccl 
Turkish and Arab pstremv. Attended Senior Officers’ 
School. Erlcstokc Park, in 1948. He was appointed 
to command the 2nd Division ;i>; a Bricadier irt 
June 1954. having held the command smec October 
1953, 

He ^ pro*British m outkuk. His English k only 
fair. He is genuinely very interested in his profes- 
ittoji a live perstHialiiy with drive and enthusiasm, 
who makes his presence felt in the formation fie 
commands, E hi wife appears in public but docs not 
,vpeak 1. mi’Lsh, 


L28. Sami Tultah 

ua(,\e of Mosul of Kurdish origin, born in I9b5. 
Educated at the Teachers’ Train mu College in 
Baghdad, he taughE in Iraqi schools from 1922 to 
1925. 

In 192j he joined the Iraqi Army and was sent 
to Sandhurst in 192t» L'onimissiomrd irt the Iraqi 
Army in 1928. he was attached ro the newly-formed 
Royal Iraqi Air Force unci returned to England for 
training with the R.A.F When fie came buck to Iraq 
he wa> appointed to the Royal Iraqi Air Foret. 

He graduated from the Iraqi Staff College in 1937 
and in 3 941, after ilie Rashid All rebellion, ho was 
appointed Commander of the R.lUVi- He held 
this appointment uwil 3 954 (with the rank of 
Brigadier until 1952 w-fitm fie was made a Mmor- 
Generih. except ii-r a short interlude m, 194S when 
In- wai vein lo Europe on a secret armv purchasing 
mission which was a complete failure. Appointed 
Minister of Social Affairs in April 3 954 and placed 
on pension from (hut date. Transferred to the 
Ministry of Development June 1454 mid to the 
Director-Gen era I -'f Purls in August 1954. Minister 
of Interior under Ali Jiiudat June 1957. 

He is an energetic and jovial man, a good 
disciplinarian, and one of the Iraqi army's best 
leaders. He made every effort to improve the 
training and equipment of the R.I A.F. 

He tries to cany over into civil life the comparative 
efficiency cf the arnu’d forces, but has an uphill tusk 
faced wdh the incompetence of the Iraqi Civil 
Service. Njvcnhcfevs, hi ih in the Port nf Jla-ra and 
during a Ht. ef interlude lls Mutasarrif of B:vra and 
again as Mims-cr nf Interior, has shown that he was 
capable and firm. 

He speaks Engiivli well and his sympathies ate 
pro-British. Hau latterE\ suffered from ill-health. 

He is related by marriage to the iuliutminl H.iziru 
Beg family nf 7 r ;«klio. His wife, wh'- 1 Speaks fair 
English, goes out in si-tick 


I29 + Sfinkir Mailer 

Born about 1915. A lawyer and nrommeni 
member of the tsliqlal Party until I05h'when he 
resigned Elected > un Independent Deputy for 
Baghdad (Samairttl in 1953 und atLain in 1454." He 
ha-s spoken consistently against the CSfirverrmteius in 
office and in regarded ;m one of the younger and 
more ambitious Opposuiqn Deputies, hTs ideas 
=re Md) very much thore of the Htiqlal Parly, though 
he ha': tiiod (he i,n.j dutiful!} in Nuri's Pari lament 
as the price of hn, election, but has shown >ign s of 
breaking out again, largely because of the drimiteal 
of unc hrLithcr from the .smiy and arioiher fenm the 
pt»si of Mut-varrilf of liasm, as lie considers,, unjustly 
He speaks some English, 


Utioman army. Educated m Baghdad and at she 
h.dqury Medical College in Constantinople he joined 
the Iraqi Hcaffh Service in 1922, 

He has S|KCUi.liiSed in pathology, on which he has 
'y, r4 '/ , - tl ’* ^ urticlts. He is now Director of 

liu- l cntraJ L.iihotogical lintuute and ProfesRor or 
Pathology ,n the Royal Medical College. 

He was Minister of Social Affain under lauliq 
Suwaidi for a short ume in 1940. 

In the Royal Medical College lie iv an incompetent 
intriguer, but since he is married to a da ugh ter of 
the Lite Mohammed Fad hi! Pasha »| Daghestanj. 
nml therefore has c;mncciions with Najib al Rawi 
t< 7 ,v,.l and Hikmai Sulmmnn he t-aanot easily 

be unseated. He sfseaks English. 
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111. -Sheet IVa'man 

Bom 1007- Christian. Educated American 
University, Be,mi. and m (he United Slates, Joined 
Government Service 192S. Appointed Director 
General of |nn|i(Liic for Industrial Research i'?47« 
D rector-Gencral of Industries in Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomics 1^50, art! u member of ihe R< n= rd of 
Adminilltulion of ihe Industrial Bunt in the came 
year. Represented Iraq in lhe Economic Committee 
of the Arab League in Cairo 1955, Visited the 
United Kingdom an Iraqi representative at ihe open- 
in.- of Caldet Mall October 1956. Represented Iraq 
ui the meet in? of tire Indian Atomic Energy 
Organisation 1957, 

He is an able ad mi nisi rarer rather than a practising 
'dcnnisi. He is Iraq's represen t&livc on the Scientific 
t onne i of ihe Baghdad Pact Nuclear Centre and .i 
member of the Iraqi Atomic Energy Committee, 

Friendly lO'wurd.s the West and' receptive of new 
ideas he is sometimes embarrassingly critical of Arab 
abilities and achievements. His wife., who speaks 
French, is a Syrian. 

131. Tuba hI lldshimi 

Sunni of Baghdad, born ISS8. Educaied at 
Istanbul aiul served in the Turkish army in Arabia 
and the Yemen during ihe First World 'Aar. 
Appointed to the Turkish General Staff 1920. 

He returned at Baghdad in 3 922. joined the Iraq 
afnn and was given command of the iroops m 
Mosul. f-.G-S, 1923. He was on The staff of the 
High CommtwiOiler for the frontier negotiations with 
Turkey after ihe Treaty of Lausanne" 1924. When 
the post of CG.S. was abolished he became tutor to 
the then Crown Prince Chari 1924; Chief of the 
Census Department 1926; and Director of Education 
1928, In 1930 he again became C’G-S. In 1931 he 
visited the Imam Yuliya and concluded the Iraq- 
Yemen Treaty of Friendship, He was in Turkey in 
October 1036 when the Bekr Sidqi coup rf‘Etdl forced 
the resignation of the Prime Minister (Taha's brother, 
the late Vasin al Kashi mi), and he did not return to 
Iraq until September 1937, after rHe murder of Elekr 
Stdqu 

Ejected Deputy for Bagdad December 1937 and 
again in 1939. In December 1938, in collaboration 
with the C'GS. Husain Fawri, he organised the 
military dcmortsEralum which caused the resignation 
of Jamnl Mjdfai (tf.v.i and replaced him as Prime 
Minister by Nun ai Said. Tahti became Minister of 
Defence in N'wriY Government and retained ihit 
portfolio in the succeeding Government of Rashid Ali 
in 1940. He resigned art January 1941 and himself 
became Prime Mmister m February He failed to 
break the influence of Ihe pro-Axis military clique 
who overthrew him and net up the unconstitutional 
Government of Rashid Ali a month later. He then 
retired to Turkey, where he rerunined for the rest 
of the Wjf. be^jUMf Nuri a] Said unwilling 10 
allow him 10 return 

He spent much of the time sifter the war m Syria, 
bus in Mai 1951 he played the leading part in the 
formation of the United Popular Front. He was 
elected President of ibe Frail's Supreme Committee, 
but in the spring of 1953 showed signs of Eosing 
interest in domestic politics and when in August 
1953 he was appointed! Vice-President of the 
Development Board, he gave up all political activity. 
He knows no English but speaks French, Turkish 
and Arabic 

I le is no friend of the British, nor far that matter 
of ihe Crown Prince with whom he engaged in a 
dinging match in 1952. before a gathering of 
ev,Prime Ministers In Ihe Development Hoard 
shows a distinct partiality for the Germans and 
collaborate* dowdy with Abdul Rahman al JalilL 

His wife does not appear m public, 


133 . Tuhsin gudri, C-CA.O., O.B.E. 

Sunni of Damascus., born 1893. He was with King 
Fossa I In Damascus and accompanied him to Europe 
in 1920, Came to Baghdad with the Kmg and was 
appointed A.D C, in 1921 

Master of Ceremonies al the Palare 3 932, he 
accompanied King Faisal on lu$ Stale visit to England 
in 1933, He resigned in 3 936 owing to Princess 
Azkl's scandalous marriage. Counsellor to Iraqi 
Legation. Tehran, 3936, ConMil-General. Bombay, 
1937 Director of Protocol in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs in February and Consul-General. 
Beirut, in July 1939. He became, in addition. 
Charge d'Affaires at Damascus when ihe Iraqi 
Government rceojrnired the new Syrian Government 
ir. 3 943, Accredited as Minister to Syria and the 
Lebanon jrs 1944. Acting Director-General, Foreign 
Affairs, 1945, Minister at Paris 394b. Master of 
Cere monies al the Palace 1947. In June 1940 he was 
temporarily appointed Minister at Tehran when the 
Regent visited Persia in that year, but returned to 
hjs post at ihe Palace a few months later jn June 
1952 he accompanied the Amir Abdul Hah to 
Amman, He was responsible lor arranging King. 
Faisal ll s Accession celebrations in May 1953 and 
was ,i member of the Iraqi delegation to the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth the following month. 
Accompanied His Majesty to Pakistan March 1954 
and to Jordan and Turkey in 1955. and, on his State 
Visit to ihe United Kingdom in 1956, w-hen he was 
made G.C.V.O, 

Tuhsin is sociable and clever arid makes a not 
very efficient bu| agreeable Master of Ceremonies. 
Though well-in tan tLoncd. U is very quest to liable 
whether his influence al the Palace is io the uliimulc 
advantage of the monarchy. He much enjoys his 
whisky and the company of European ladies. 
Pol id cully he j> a lightweight. He is inamed to the 
heiress of Abdul Wahliab Pasha Gurras of Basra, 
who speaks French and some English but of her own 
choice docH not appear in society 

lie speaks Turkish, French und English. His 
ambition is to succeed the Amir /did as Ambassador 
in London. 

134. TaHh Abdql MnP4 Jamil 

Sunm of leading Baghdad family. Bom 1939. 
Advocate, brother of Hussain Jamil fa.i'.Jt Joined 
Government Service 1953 and ,ificj service as 
Registrar of Companies and Assistant Director- 
General in Ministry of Development was appointed, 
in 1054 . Director of Foreign Trade in the Ministry 
of Economics, and in 1957 Director-General of 
Commerce 

Although an urdcrti Nationalist with pronounced 
leaning-- to the Left. he has made efforts to improve 
Ins connection with Western diplomatic missions. 
Visited United Kingdom under Her Majesty’s 
Government's auspices in 1956. but any henelieial 
result from this visit were largely nullified by the 
Suez crisis which occurred immediately after his 
return to Iraq. I* pleasant company und works hard 
to improve his recently iscquired command nf English 
and French. 

As Director-General of Commerce he inclines to 
woolly measures of Slate control, His wife also 
speaks some English and gives out tn society. 

135 . Tariq al Askari 

Sunni, born in Aleppo in 1914. Son of the late 
JaaLir Pasha al Askari. Nun al Said is hifl uncle. 
Educated at Kind’s Col lege. Cambridge, front 
1932 35 and took a degree in engineering. In 
1936 37 worked as engineer wiili the Grampian 
Electricity Supply Company in Scotland. Engineer 
in the Directorate-General of Irrigation, 1937-42. 
Deputy for (tui, 1943 48 From May to October 
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1948 served wjth the Arab Legion in Jerusalem and 
held (he rank cf cl; nlain. Appointed Director of the 
Agricultural Section, ql the Development Board in 
April 1452 He resigned in the autumn and was 
elected Deputy for Gnlaiil Saiiii in January 3 053. 
Re-elected 1954. Was chosen Second Vice-President 
of the Chamber cf Deputies December 3 453. 
Appointed Minister at the Embassy in London, 
June 1955, 

Tar.q was a member of the Higher Committee of 
Nuri ’5 Coiistilucwnfll Union Party. InieJEtaent. 
wealthy, able and wULy, he is one of the few younger 
Iraqis wiih a balanced judgmertl Although a sincere 
INuiunudiU he regards the shortcomings cf hi^ own 
countrymen with, amused cynicism wh>ch, as with 
mans Eraq.s educated in the West, hu.\ made cf him 
a passive rather than u dynamic force in hiv own 
country. 

He is u gciiuiitc friend ,md admirer of Britain and 
a believer ui the British connection, though he il.ts 
been known to criticise it publicly. He is no less 
friendly towards the United States Embassy 

Tariq speaks excel tent English. Turkish and seme 
French. His wife, a daughter of the talc Jail far A 
Pachuchi, also speaks good English and appears in 
mixed society. They entertain frequently and well, 

136, Tauliq al Mukhtar 

Born atKmt 1900. A former otTiccr cf Iraqi 
iirnsy. Elected IX-puty for Baghdad in 1950, 
1053 and again in 1954. Chairman cf Military 
Affairs Committee in the Chamber, Member of the 
so-called Naiionalist in Hie 1950 Parliament 
and always m opposition io the Government of the 
day. A vociferous critic of (he British connection. 
He stands for Fjjtiarritni us an independent- Speaks 
no English. 

137, Tnutiq al Naib 

Sunrm born aboui 1895. A student al the Law 
School iit Baghdad al the outbreak of the First World 
War, he completed his studies alter the British 
occupation and wm appointed to a post in the 
Department of Justice m E923. 

From 1026 to 3 943 be was a judge and served 
in many ports of the country, though the bulk of his. 
service was in IbmhdsdL He gained the re out alien 
of a strong and just judge without politic a 3 ambitions. 

Appointed Muiasarm of Kut 1943, und transferred 
to Diwamya 1944, Minister of Economics under 
Saleh Jabr from September 1047 to January J948, 
and of Interior under Nun a I Said from March lo 
September 1040 Appointed Comptroller-General of 
Accounts in November 1949., 

He is a quiel, retiring man who neither smokes nor 
drinks. 

He w.tv a stood judgj. but a poor administrator. 
He is impassive und unimaginative, and needs always 
line Iciter of |hc bw to \uppurt a dwision that others 
may enforce. He speu ks SO English. 

138, I auliq Suss aidi 

Sunm. of a wnU-tisiahlijUied Baghdad family, bom 
alhnil lHSU, Educated at Baghdad. Lianhid and 
Pans, where he studied Internatkutal Law, he was 
appointed inlerprcler to ihe Ministry of Education at 
Istanbul in 1413. In the same year hr repfesented 
Iraq ut ihe A rub Conference in Paris. During the 
Firsi World War he was in Istanbul, After (he 
armistice he joined the Arab Governcnent in Syria 
ami was appointed jj judge at Damascus, He 
returned Eo Buphuhid in 1021 and was appointed 
Assistant Government Counsellor and Director of 
the Law School, 

Deputy from 1924. President of the Chamber 
1929, he has held the following Cabinet posEs; 


Education under Abdul Musiti Saadun 1928: 
Foreign Affairs under la mil Mud Em m 1934; Justice 
in Jamit MudfmN tsvelve-dty Cabinet <*f 1935; 
Foreign Affairs, uguin under NfadJui 1937; Foreign 
Affairs under Tabu al Ha&himl 1941. He was Dcputj 
Prime Minister under Nuri Pasha for a short time in 
3 943 but resigned the following year when the con* 
ititutionul validity of this office was -called in 
question. He was Prime Minister in 1929, 1946 and 
1950 and joined Nuri al Said’s Cabine: as Deputy 
Prime Minister und Acting Minister for Foreign 
Alfuin; in February 105L Rescgn&l from the 
Cabinet in, July 1951. Foreign Minister Under Jamil 
Mad fat in January 1953. 

Taufiq was Iraqi Minister at Tehran in 1931 und 
has hud considerable diplomatic experience, As 
Minister for Foreign Affairs he headed ihe Iraqi 
Du legation to Gencvu in 1937, where he sv said to 
have handled Ehe Palestine and Assyrian questions 
with tact and moderation He again represented Iraq 
at Geneva tn 1938 and afterwards visited London to 
discuss the Palestine problem with ihe British Foreign 
and Colonial Secretaries. He was a member of the 
Iraqi Delegation lo the San Francisco ConferetiL-e in 
3 945, and in 1948 he was one of the signatories of 
the mi ratified Portsmouth Treaty, He has beer used 
by various Governments to represent Iraq on con¬ 
ferences and special missions, e.g,* to Ihe Arab 
League und Baghdad Pact. Chairman of the Arab 
League Economic Committee 3956. 

His elder brother Naji Snwaidi was a prominent 
member of Rashid All's Government but Tauffq 
escaped implication. 

Taufiq i$ intelligent, subtle and cot uliogether 
hones,, either politically or financially. In Arab 
affairs he generally follows the Egyptian Lad und 
in Iraqi politics he is normally opposed o Sun al 
Said but has co-operated wid) him on occasion,, as he 
did over the Agreements with Turkey and the United 
Kingdom in the spring of 1055, He h popularly 
supposed to be a Liberal. It was he who 
permitted the operation of political panics in 1946 
after they hud been banned for sway years, and for 
a short lime in 3 946 he was president of rite Liberal 
Party. He also luis some reputation a-s a nationalist, 
bui is is doubtful if any of hrs political convictions 
are strongly held. He is a rich man, a landed pro- 
pricior. who bus also wide business interests, in many 
cases in partnership with Iraqi Jews. He u known 
(o have used Eiis political influence in favour of his 
business interests. He has a keen sense of humour, 
is excellent company and speaks French and English 
fluently bus incorrectly. His wife does rot go out 
in society. 

139. I'nuliq Wahbi Ma‘ruf, C.BJL 

Kurd of Sulaimaniya, born in IHS7. Graduating 
from the Turkish Military College in 1-K34, he served 
in European Turkey and wav a regimental com¬ 
mander and later a staff officer in ihe Ottoman army 
during the 1014 18 w ar. 

After tlie war fie joined the Iraqi army and wus 
appointed Military Adviser to Shaikh Mahmud <c|.v.J 
in 1923. Leaving Shaikh Mahmud when the latter's 
conduct became impossible, he wa-i appointed Com¬ 
mandant of tlta Baghdad Military 1 College with the 
tank of Colonel In ]929 he was sent on the Senior 
Officers' Schcxvl course lo the United Kingdom 

Mutasarril of Sulaimaniya for a short tinu' in 1930, 
he remained unemployed for several years afterwards 
but was. ultimately appointed Director-General of 
Surveys. He resigned from Government service in 
1941 and made a comfortable fortune as a contractor. 

Mi nisi er of Economics under Ha nidi 1‘achachi 
1944 46, of Education under Saleh Jabr in 1947, and 
of Social Affairs under Taufiq Suwaidi in 3 950, 
Made a Senmtir in 1948- When his term expired 
in 1956, he was not reappointed. 
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Appointed Honorary C.B.E for war services in 
1946. Elected second vice-president of Saleh Jabrs 
Popular Socialist Party in Ju3> 1951, Reflected 
second vice-president in 1954, Although al llrst an 
enthusiastic supporter of Saleh Jabr, his faith in the 
party weakened and he was not upset when all 
political parties were abolished in November 1952. 
Again second vice-president in the revived party in 
1953, but has largely abandoned polices after 
breaking with Saleh Jabr and being expelled from 
his party in the summer of 1954, when he tried 
unsuccessfully to lead the party to eo-opcnitioc with 
Nuri, He is now engaged in the publication of a 
Kurdish grammar hook. 

He is a Lind man. frank, affable and ait Anglophile 
being honorary vice-president of the British Institute 
Club ,snd chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
British Council-sponsored Preparatory School in 
Baghdad. His achievements in office fail short of his 
excellent intentions, and be is not a man to sway 
his colleagues. He speaks English. Persian anti 
1 irkish us well as Kurdish and Arabic- His wife, 
this ugh j woman of lil tie education, is very active 
in good works and ran the early stages of flood 
relief in 1954 She has established herself as the 
leading spirit in this field among the women of her 
gencraton She speaks a little Turkish and some 
English. 

140, f mar Vulhmi 

Kurd, borri Kifri IB93- Educated at the Baghdad 
Law School, he was a civil judge before the 1914-18 
war and Public Prosecutor to the Bug dad Military 
Court during the war. 

He served as a judge again from 1921 to 1927, and 
from then to 1937 he was Mutaswrif in a number of 
provinces. Director-General of Revenues 1937 -38, 

Minister of Economics and Communications; and 
taler of Interior under Nun al SujiI 1939 4U: of 
Communictiions and Works under Rashid Ali in 
1940; of Interior under Taha al Hashimi in 1941 
and under Nuri al Said 1943 -34, of Justice under 
Liuilq Suwaidi in 1946, under Nuri al S:ud Novem¬ 
ber 19-to to March 1947 and under Mohammed til 
5adr January to March 194R: and Of Interior under 
hfuzahim Pachtchi 1948 49, Deputy Prime Minister 
under Nuri al Said 1949. Again Minister of Interior 
under Ali 1 audit December 1949 to February 1950 
and again in February 1951 under Nuri u Said, 
whose Cabinet he joined jh Minister without Port¬ 
folio in December 1950. He has been a Senator 
since 1939. 

He probably owes his rise to eminence to the 
friends he made in the proviiBCS (ctpcctnlly in the 
North! where be served as Mulasarrif, m the support 
of Nuri ,jS Said, and to a cautious and dignified 
demeanour, 

He speaks no English, lie enjoys the Regent's 
confidence He is disillusioned and in pour health 
and says he will lake no further pari in politics, but 
pushes the imtreats of his son Jamal 

Hiv wife does not go out in society, 

141. Yahyn Qftratim 

Sunni of Mosul, horn 1913 Educated Baghdad 
Law College. 

He joined Government service in 1936, Was 
appointed Superin tender^ in the Council of Ministers* 


Office in 1937 arid later transferred to the Iraqi Mate 
Railways. 

He was ut that lime art active Left-winger, and 
was reported io have a lumd in the publication of the 
clandestine newspaper AI 5 Aurora. In 1943 lie was 
arrested for the distribution of Leftist literature and 
was discharged from the Iraqi State Railways. In 
1944 he started the newspaper At Shv'ab us the organ 
of the now defunct Leftist party of that name He 
now owns und edits ibis paper himself, and It is no 
longer connected with erny putty. By the middle of 
1953 it had become the best and most popular news¬ 
paper in Baghdad. He visited England with a 
party of journalists in 1945 and became ;l con¬ 
vinced acid outspoken admirer of the Britivh people. 
In 1946 he joined the National Democratic Tarty 
bui soon resigned owing to personal differences. He 
was taken up by Saleh Jubr in 1947 and accompanied 
him jo London in January 1948 Em the signature 
of the unratified Portsmouth Treaty. In addition 
to journalism he practises as a lawyer and is paid 
a retainer by lire Iraq Petroleum Company. Elected 
lor Telafat in June 1954. displacing the paramount 
Shaikh of trio Sham mar, but he was not re-elected 
in September 1954. He has visited England every 
summer since 1949, In 1954 he went for the second 
time as a member of a sponsored Press delegation. 
Visited German j in 1955. 

Vshyo is u clever man with a frank and friendly 
manner and a pronounced stammer. His newspaper 
is above the low level of (he Baghdad Press, and he 
has the courage on occasion to express unpopular 
opinions. He has not abandoned his Socialist lean¬ 
ings and h a sincere advocate of reforms, but lie is 
now no revolutionary. He is married to a niece of 
ihe Lite Amin /.oki Sulaiman and speaks good 
English. 


142, ^ ustrf Abdullah al iiaitam (Sniyid) 

Sunni, burn 1907 of the family of the Naqabs of 
Baghdad. Educated at Baghdad und Biiiliol College, 
Oxford, 

He returned lo Iraq in 19.14 and was appointed to 
i he Ministry for Foreign AI lairs, in which he became 
Director of the Political Section in 1945. Director- 
General in 1949, Acting Under-Secretary in January 
1951 LLhd tinder-Secretary in 1952. He became a 
Nlinisler Plenipotentiary in the Iraqi Foreign Service 
in November 1950. He was a member of the Iraqi 
Delegations to Arab League meetings in 1949 and 
1950. Member of the Iraqi Delegation to the United 
Nations Assembly, 1951. 

Yusuf is intelligent and friendly, cautious and a 
litric shy. He takes no pan in politics and is a firm 
believer in the alignment of Iraqi foreign policy w ith 
the Wcs|. Is a competent negotiator and conducts 
himself well at meelings of the Baghdad Pact 
Council at Deputy level. He complains of the 
amateurish and emotional conduct of Iraq’s foreign 
relations by his successive political chiefs, and is 
occasionally critical of the Intervention of the 
Crown Prince in die detailed conduct of foreign 
affairs, lie is, however, a loyal, discreet and com¬ 
petent official. He ipeaks excellent English, and his 
wife, who is also a Gallant, appears in mixed society 
and speaks good English. They arc sending lheir 
son to Hifteybury, 
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